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VENUS    AND    ADONIS. 


Villa  miretur  vulgus,  mihi  flavns  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua.      OviIX 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


This  poem,  which  our  author  himself  has  informed  us 
was  his  first  composition,  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers*  Company,  April  18th,  1593,  and  is  frequently 
alluded  to  by  his  contemporaries.  *As  the  soul  of  Euphor- 
bus,'  says  Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,  1598, '  was  thought 
to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives 
in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare.  Witness  his 
Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,*  &c.  Shakespeare  had 
without  doubt  read  the  account  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  the 
tenth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  translated  by  Golding, 
1567,  though  he  has  chosen  to  deviate  from  the  classical 
story,  which  Ovid  and  Spenser  had  set  before  him,  follow- 
ing probably  the  model  presented  to  him  by  a  short  piece 
intitled  *  The  Sheepheard's  Song  of  Venus  and  Adonis,'  sup- 
posed by  Malone  to  have  beeii  the  production  of  Henry 
Constable,  and  published  some  time  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  this  poem  ;  although  no  earlier  copy  of  it  can  now 
be  found  than  that  contained  in  England's  Helicon,  1600. 
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THE  EPISTLE. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

EAEL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TICHFIELD, 

RIGHT  HONORABLE, 

I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  un- 
polished lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  cen- 
sure me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burthen :  only,  if  your  honor  seem  but  pleased,  I  account 
myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all 
idle  hours,  till  I  have  honored  you  with  some  graver  labor. 
But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall 
be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear* 
so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest. 
I  leave  it  to  your  honorable  survey,  and  your  honor  to  your 
heart's  content;  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your 
own  wish,  and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  honor's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakespeare. 


♦Plough. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


ARGUMENT. 


Venug  in  vain  endeavors  to  inspire  her  favorite  Adonis  with 
a  mutual  passion,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  a  too  eager 
pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  youth  rejects 
the  overtures,  and  disregards  the  advice  of  the  goddess, 
and  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  wild  boar :  his  body  is 
changed  into  a  flower  called  anemone  by  his  disconsolate 
mistress,  who,  after  tenderly  lamenting  his  untimely 
death,  is  conveyed  in  the  clouds  to  Paphos. 


Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-color*  d  face 
Had  ta*en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Rose-cheek' d  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
Hunting  he  loved,  but  love  he  laugh' d  to  scorn  : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  bold-faced  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

*  Thrice  fairer  than  myself,'  thus  she  began, 
*The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare, 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

'  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow : 
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6  VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 

If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favor,  for  thy  meed, 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know. 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses, 
And,  being  set,  I'll  smother  thee  with  kisses ; 

'And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loathed  satiety, 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty, 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety, 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport* 

With  this,  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood, 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
Being  so  enraged,  desire  doth  lend  her  force, 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein, 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 
Who  blush' d  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 
With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy ; 

She  red  and  hot,  as  coals  of  glowing  fire ; 

He  red  for  shame,  but  fros'.j  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 
Nimbly  she  fastens ;  (0,  how  quick  is  love !) 
The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 
To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove  : 

Backward  she  pushed  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust ; 

And  fi:overn'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONia 


So  sooc  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips ; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
*  If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open.' 

He  bums  with  bashfril  shame ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  saith,  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss ;  * 
What  follows  more,  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 
Tires  t  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone, 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff 'd,  or  prey  be  gone ; 

Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin ; 

And  where  she  ends,  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forced  to  content,  but  never  to  obey, 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face : 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey ; 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace ; 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showers. 

Look,  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 

So  fasten' d  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  awed  resistance  made  him  fret^ 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes : 

*  i.  e.|  misbehavior.  t  Tears,  pecka. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


Rain,  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank,* 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Btill  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 

For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy-pale : 
Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white, 
Her  best  is  better' d  with  a  more  delight 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears. 

Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  Hps  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger,  in  summer's  heat, 

More  thirst  for  drink,  than  she  for  this  good  torn ; 

Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 

She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  bum. 
*  0,  pity,'  'gan  she  cry,  *  flint-hearted  boy  I 
'Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg :  why  art  thou  coy? 

*  I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war, 

♦i.e.,fuU. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow } 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar : 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave, 
And  beggod  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt  have. 

'  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter' d  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest ; 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learn' d  to  sport  and  dance 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 

Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red ; 

Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

*Thus  he  that  over-ruled,  I  oversway'd, 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain: 
Strong-temper' d  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey'd, 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 
0,  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight  1 

*  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine 
(Though  mine  be  not  i^o  fair,  yet  are  they  red). 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine : — 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground?  hold  up  thy  head  : 
Look  in  mine  eyeballs ;  there  thy  beauty  lies : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

*Art  thou  ashamed  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again, 
And  I  will  wink ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night : 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain : 
Be  bold  to  play ;  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein' d  violets,  whereon  we  lean, 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 
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10  VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 

*  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe  ;  yet  mayst  thou  well  be  tasted  : 
Make  use  of  time  ;  let  not  advantage  slip  : 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted : 
Fair  flowers,  that  are  not  gather' d  in  their  prime, 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

'Were  I  hard-favor' d,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Dl-nurtured,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice,  ' 

O'er- worn,  despised,  rheumatic  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice," 

Then  mightst  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for 
thee; 

But  having  no* defects,  why  dost  abhor  me? 

'  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow, 

Mine  eyes  are  gray,*  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning ; 

My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow ; 

My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning  : 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

'  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear ; 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green  ; 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen. 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire ; 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  Hght,  and  will  aspire. 

'Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie : 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me : 

♦What  we  now  call  blue  eyes,  were  in  Shakespeare's  time 
called  gray. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS.  H 


Two  streDgthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky, 
From  morn  to  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me. 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy ;  and  may  it  be, 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ? 

*  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ? 
Can  thy  right  hand  seise  love  upon  thy  left  ? 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected, 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook, 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

'  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear, 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use. 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear : 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth  *8  abuse. 
Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty: 
Thou  wast  begot ; — to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

*  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou  feed, 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 

By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live  when  thou  thj^self  art  dead  ; 

And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive, 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive.' 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
For,  where  they  lay,  the  shadow  had  forsook  them ; 
And  Titan,  tired  *  in  the  midday  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them. 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 


*  For  attired. 
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18 VENUS  AND  AD0NI8. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright, 
And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 
His  lowering  brows  overwhelming  his  fair  sight, 
like  misty  vapors,  when  they  blot  the  sky, 
Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  *  Fie,  no  more  of  love  I 
The  sun  doth  bum  my  face ;  I  must  remove.' 

'Ah  me ! '  quoth  Venus,  'young,  and  so  unkind? 
What  bare  excuses  makest  thou  to  be  gone  ! 
I'll  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun : 

I'll  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  bum  too,  I'll  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

'  The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven,  shines  but  warm ; 

And,  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee  : 

The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm  ; 

Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  me : 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done. 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

'Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel  ? 
Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth  : 
Art  thou  a  woman  s  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
What  'tis  to  love  ?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
0,  had  thy  mother  home  so  hard  a  mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind.^ 

*  What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  this  ? 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit? 
What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 
Speak,  fair ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute : 


♦  Without  children. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS.  13 

Give  me  one  kiss ;  I'll  give  it  thee  again ; 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

*Re,  Kfeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 
Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 
Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone ; 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred : 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion ; 

For  men  will  kiss  even  by  theh-  own  direction.' 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue, 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong : 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause : 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  *  break. 

Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand ; 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound ; 

And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone^ 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers,  one  in  one. 

'  Fondling,'  she  saith,  *  since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

I'll  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale ; 
Graze  on  ,my  lips ;  and,  if  those  hills  be  dry, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lia 

*  Intentions. 
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'  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough  ; 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plain, 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough, 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain  : 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park  ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark.' 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple  : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 
Foreknowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why  there  Love  lived,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking  : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn, 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she  say? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing  : 

The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away, 

And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing. 
*  Pity ! '  she  cries ;  *  some  favor !  some  remorse  I  ** 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

But,  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbors  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis*  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 
And  &rth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 

*  Remorse  is  here  used  for  tenderness. 
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The  strong-necked  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder ; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder: 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up  prick' d ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass' d*  crest  now  stand  on  end ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapors  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 

With  gentle  majesty  and  modest  pride  ; 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 

As  who  should  say,  Lo !  thus  my  strength  is  tried  { 
And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angiy  stir. 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  *  Stand,  I  say  ?' 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay  ? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion' d  steed, 

*  Arched. 
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His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  shape,  in  courage,  color,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoof  d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  l^reast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  oflF,  and  there  he  stares ; 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather ; 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  *  he  now  prepares, 

And  whe'r  he  run  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather' d  wings. 

He  looks  upon  hb  love,  and  neighs  unto  her ; 
She  answers  him,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind  : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind ; 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels. 
Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malecontent. 

He  vails  f  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume. 

Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent : 

He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume. 

*  i.  e.,  to  challenge  the  wind  to  a  contest  for  superiority. 
Base  is  a  rustic  game,  sometimes  termed  prison-base,  or 
prison-bars. 

t  Lowers. 
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His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enraged, 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fiiry  was  assuaged. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him  ; 
When,  lo,  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear. 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there  : 

As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them ; 

Outstripping  crows,  that  strive  to  overfly  them. 

All  swoln  with  chasing,  down  Adonis  site. 
Banning*  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast ; 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits, 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  bless' d ; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  barr*d  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopped,  or  river  stay'd, 

Burneth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 

So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said ; 

Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage ; 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney!  once  is  mute. 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow. 
Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind ; 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind ; 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh, 
""or  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

0^  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  J  to  view 

*  Cursing.  f  i.  e.,  the  tongue, 

t  Attentively. 
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How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  I 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue ! 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy ! 
But  now,  her  cheek  was  pale  ;  and  by  and  by 
It  flash' d  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat, 
And  Uke  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat, 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels : 
His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print, 
As  apt  as  new-fallen  snow  takes  any  dint. 

0,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them  I 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing  ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them ; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain' d  the  wooing  : 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  *  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prison' d  in  a  jail  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 

So  white  a  ^end  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began  :— 

*  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round. 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man ; 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound ;  f 

♦Its. 

t  Thy  heart  wounded  as  mine  is. 
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For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee, 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure 
thee.' 

*Give  me  my  hand/  saith  he  :  *why  dost  thou  feel  it?* 
'  Give  me  my  heart,'  saith  she,  *  and  thou  shalt  have  it : 
0,  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it, 
And  being  steel' d,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 
Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard.' 

*  For  shame,'  he  cries :  *  let  go,  and  let  me  go  : 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone ; 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so : 

I  pray  you,  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone : 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare.' 

Thus  she  replies  : — '  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should, 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire  : 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd  ; 
Else,  suffer' d,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire  : 

The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none ; 

Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 

*  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree. 
Servilely  master' d  with  a  leathern  rein  ! 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest ; 

Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast 

*  Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed, 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white, 
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But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 

His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight? 
Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

'  Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy ; 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 

To  take  advantage  on  present^  joy : 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee. 

0,  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain  ; 

And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again.' 

'  I  know  not  love,'  quoth  he,  '  nor  will  not  know  it. 

Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 

'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 

My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ;  * 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

'  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished? 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 

If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminish' d. 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth. 
The  colt  that's  back'd  and  burthen' d  being  young, 
Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

'  You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part, 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Kemove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 

*  My  inclination  towards  love  is  only  a  desire  to  render  it 
contemptible. 
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Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery ; 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery. ' 

'  What !  canst  thou  talk  ? '  quoth  she  ;  ^  hast  thou  a 

tongue? 
0,  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing  ! 
Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong ; 
I  had  my  load  before,  now  press' d  with  bearing  : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding, 
Ear's  deep-sweet  music,  and  heart's  deep-sore  wound* 
ing. 

*Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible  ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

*  Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  stillatory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath   perfumed,   that  breedeth   love   by 
smelling. 

'But,  0, 3vhat  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 

Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four ! 

Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last. 

And  bid  Suspicion  double-lock  the  door ; 
Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour,  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast?* 
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Once  more  the  ruby-color' d  portal  open'd, 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield ; 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betoken' d 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws*  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth, 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth  ; 
Or,  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun : 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down ; 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth : 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown  ; 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 

The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead. 

Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  all-amazed  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain, 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard  ; 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd : 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 


♦  Flaws  are  sudden  blasts  of  wind. 
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The  niglit  of  sorrow  now  is  turned  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheavetb, 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  world  relieveth ; 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 

So  is  her  face  illumined  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix*d, 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrowed  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows*  repine ; 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light, 
Shone  like  the  moon,  in  water  seen  by  night 

'  0,  where  am  I  ? '  quoth  she ;  *  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Or  in  the  ocean  drenched,  or  in  the  fire? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  mom,  or  weary  even  ? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 

But  now  I  lived,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

*  0,  thou  didst  kill  me ;— kill  me  once  again  : 
Thy  eyes*  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain, 
That  they  have  murder' d  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  tme  leaders  to  their  queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

*Long  may  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure ! 

0,  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear ! 

And,  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure. 

To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year  I 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death. 
May  say,  the  plague  is  banish' d  by  thy  breath. 
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'  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted, 
What  bai^ins  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing  ? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented, 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing : 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  dips,* 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

*A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me ; 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  ? 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double, 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ?  * 

'Fair  queen,'  quoth  he,  *  if  any  love  you  owe  me. 
Measure  my  strangeness  f  with  my  unripe  years ; 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast ; 

Or,  being  early  pluck' d,  is  sour  to  taste. 

'Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait. 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks;  'tis  very  late  : 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest ; 
And  coal-black  clouds,  that  shadow  heaven's  light. 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

'  Now  let  me  say.  Good  night,  and  so  say  you ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss.' 
'  Good  night,'  quoth  she  :  and,  ere  he  says,  Adieu, 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tender' d  is : 

*  Slips  are  counterfeit  money.  f  Bashfulness. 
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Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 
Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  face  grows  to  face : 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin' d,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  press' d,  she  faint  with  dearth, 
(Their  lips  together  glued)  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey, 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth : 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  Ups  obey. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high, 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry : 

And,  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil. 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage. 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honor's  wreck. 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tamed  with  too  much  handling ; 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe,  that's  tired  with  chasing. 
Or  like  the  fro  ward  infant,  still' d  with  dandling ; 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering. 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 
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Things  out  of  hope  are  compass' d  oft  with  venturing, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  *  exceeds  commission. 

Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-faced  coward ; 

But  then  woos  best,  when  most  his  choice  is  froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  0,  had  she  then  gave  over, 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover  : 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles?  yet  'tis  pluck' d. 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  Love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him  ; 

The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  is  resolved  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 
He  carries  thence  encaged  in  his  breast. 

'  Sweet  boy,'  she  says,  'this  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow, 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me.  Love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow? 

Say,  shall  we ?  shall  we?  wilt  thou  make  the  match ?' 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

'  The  boar  I '  quoth  she ;  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose, 
Usurps  her  cheek ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 

She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck ; 

He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  bacL 


*  Licentiousnefls. 
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Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove  ; 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her : 
That  worse  than  Tantalus*  is  her  annoy, 
To  clip  *  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  hirds,  deceived  with  painted  grapes. 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw, 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps, 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  f  saw : 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing  ; 

But  all  in  vain  :  good  queen,  it  will  not  be : 

She  hath  assayed  as  much  as  may  be  proved ; 

Her  pleading  hath  deserved  a  greater  fee ; 

She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loved. 
*  Fie,  fie  ! '  he  says :  *  you  crush  me ;  let  me  go  : 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so.* 

*Thou  hadst  been  gone,*  quoth  she,  *  sweet  boy,  ere 
this, 

But  that  thou  told*st  me,  thou  wouldst  hunt  the  boar. 

0,  be  advised  !  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 

With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
Whose  tushes  never-sheathed  he  whetteth  still 
like  to  a  mortal  %  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

'  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

♦  Embrace. 

t  i.  e.,  berries  that  afford  no  help  or  nourishment, 

i  Deadly. 
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Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes  : 

Being  moved,  he  strikes  whatever  is  in  his  way ; 

And  whom  he  strikes,  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

'  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter ; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd  ; 

Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture  : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes, 
As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

*Alas,  he  naught  esteems  that  face  of  thine, 
To  which  Love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  ejrne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes  : 
But  having  thee  at  vantage,  (wondrous  dread  !) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

*  0,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ! 
Beauty  hath  naught  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will : 

They  that  thrive  well,  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
I  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

*  Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?  Was  it  not  white  ? 
Saw' St  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  ? 
Grew  I  not  faint  ?   And  fell  I  not  downright  ? 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie. 

My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest ; 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my  breast : 
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'  For  where  Love  reigns,  disturblDg  Jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  Affection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny, 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  '  Kill,  kill ;  * 

Distempering  gentle  love  in  his  desire, 

As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

'  This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding*  spy. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring. 

This  carry-tale,  dissensious  Jealousy, 

That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth  bring, 
Bjiocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
That,  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear : 

*And  mpre  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry,  chafing  boar, 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain' d  with  gore  ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the 
head. 

'  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 

That  tremble  at  the  imagination  ? 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  : 
I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow, 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

*  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  ruled  by  me ; 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous,  flying  hare ; 

*  Bate  is  an  old  word,  signifying  strife,  contention. 
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Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty ; 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breathed   horse  keep  with  thy 
hounds : 

'And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshut  *  his  troubles 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  f  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles 

The  many  musits  %  through  the  which  he  goes, 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

'  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer  ; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

'For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled, 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled, 
With  much  ado,  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out : 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths ;  Echo  repliea 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

'  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  oflF  upon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  stiU ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear : 

*  Conclude.  f  Winds. 

X  Musits  are  gaps  in  hedges. 
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And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
.£0  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing-belL 

*Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay : 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many  ; 

And,  being  low,  never  reUeved  by  any. 

*Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 

Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise  : 

To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 

UnUke  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralize, 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so  : 
For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

'  Where  did  I  leave  ? ' — '  No  matter  where,*  quoth  he : 

*  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends  : 

The  night  is  spent' — *Why,  what  of  that?'  quoth 
she. — 

*  I  am,'  quoth  he,  *  expected  of  my  friends ; 

And  now  'tis  dark  and  going. I  shall  fall.' — 
'  In  night,'  quoth  she,  '  desire  sees  best  of  all. 

*  But  if  thou  fall,  0,  then  imagine  this ; — 
The  earth,  in  love  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips, 
And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  make  true*  meji  thieves ;  so  do  thy  lips 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 


*  Honest. 
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'  Now,  of  ttis  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine, 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn' d  of  treason, 
For  steaUng  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine,, 
Wherein  she  framed  thee,  in  high  heaven's  despite, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night  : 

'And  therefore  hath  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature. 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery ; 

'As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood,* 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 
Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair 
Swear  Nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

*And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies. 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favor,  savor,  hue,  and  qualities. 
Whereat  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done, 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  midday  sun. 

*  Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns. 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity. 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 


♦Mad. 
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Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  burns  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil,  to  lend  the  world  his  light 

'What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity, 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have. 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity  ? 
If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith*  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

'  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away  : 

A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife ; 

Or  theirs,  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay ; 

Or  butcher-sire,  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 

Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets ; 

But  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets.* 

'Nay,  then,'  quoth  Adon,  'you  will  fall  again 

Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme  : 

The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow' d  in  vain, 

And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream  : 
For,  by  this  black- faced  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

'If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  Me  wanton  mermaid's  songs : 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown  : 
For  know,  my^  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 

'Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 

♦Since. 
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And  then  my  little  heart  were  qaite  undone, 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 

No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan ; 

Bat  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alon& 

'  What  have  you  urged  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger : 
I  hate  not  love  ;  but  your  device  in  love. 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 
You  do  it  for  increase ;  0,  strange  excuse  I 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

*  Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurped  his  name ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 
Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves, 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

'  Love  comforteth,  like  sunshine  after  rain, 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Love  is  all  truth ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

'  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say : 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen :  * 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended^ 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  offended.* 

*  Sorrow. 
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With  this,  he  hreaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  though  the  dark  lawnd  *  runs  apace  : 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress' d. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend, 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more, 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend ; 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight : 

Whereat  amazed,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  droop' d  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonished  as  night- wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood ; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans ; 

That  all  the  neighbor  caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 

Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 

Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled  : 
*Ah  me  ! '  she  cries ;  and  twenty  times,  '  Woe,  woe ! ' 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She,  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note. 

And  sings  extern  porally  a  woful  ditty ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dote  ; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish-witty. 

*  Lawnd  and  lawn  were  synonymous  at  the  time  of  our 
author. 
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Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lover's  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleased  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport : 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun, 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal, 

But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites, 

Like  shrill-tongued  tapsters  answering  every  call, 

Soothing  the  humor  of  fantastic  wits  ? 
She  says,  "Tis  so ;  *  they  answer  all,  *  *Tis  so : ' 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  No. 

Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish' d  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good -morrow : — 
*  0  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright  : 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other. ' 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove, 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erwom, 
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And  yet  she  liears  no  tidings  of  her  love : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds  and  for  his  horn : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily, 
^Lnd  al  II  haste  she  coasteth*  to  the  cry  : 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way, 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay : 
Slie  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn,  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder ; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright  confounds : 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 

But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud ; 

Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 

Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst,  f 
They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart. 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear. 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeUng  part : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yields 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 


*  Advanceth.        f  Mischievous,  malicious. 
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Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ; 

Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore  dismay' d, 

She  tells  them,  'tis  a  causeless  fantasy, 

And  childish  error,  that  they  are  afraid  : 
Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more  :— 
And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar  ; 

Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither : 

This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further ; 

But  back  retires,  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again  : 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  *  with  delays, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain ; 

Full  of  respect, t  yet  naught  at  all  respecting ; 

In  hand  with  all  things,  naught  at  all  effecting. 

Here  kennel' d  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom' d  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster ; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling. 
To  whom  she  speaks ;  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceased  his  ill -resounding  noise, 
Another  flap-mouth' d  mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  volhes  out  his  voice : 
Another  and  another  answer  him, 

*  Confounded.  f  i.  e.  oircumspeotion. 
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Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below ; 
Shaking  their  scratched  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 

At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fearftil  eyes  they  long  have  gazed, 

Inftising  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 
So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath. 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death : — 

'  Hard-favor' d  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  love,  (thus  chides  she  Death) 

*  Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou 

mean, 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath ; 
Who,  when  he  lived,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet? 

*  If  he  be  dead ; — 0,  no ;  it  cannot  be. 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it : — 
0,  yes ;  it  may :  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see ; 

,  But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart 

*  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke ; 
And,  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 
The  Destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke : 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck' st  a  flower : 

Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled ; 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

*Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provokest  such 

weeping? 
What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 
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Why  Ibast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  *  vigor, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigor.' 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair, 
She  vail'df  her  eyelids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopped 
The  crystal  tide,  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd  ; 
But  through  the  floodgates  breaks  the  silver  rain, 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

0,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow  I 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 
Both  crystals,  where  they  view' d  each  other's  sorrow  ;- 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief : 
All  entertain' d  each  passion  labors  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief, 
But  none  is  best :  then  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  holla ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleased  her  babe  so  well ; 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labor  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice  : 

*  Deadly.  f  Lowered, 
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Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide, 
Being  prison' d  in  her  eye,  Uke  pearls  in  glass 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass. 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 

0  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely ; 

in  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought ; 

Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame ; 

It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  naught ; 

Now  she  adds  honors  to  his  hateful  name  ; 
She  clepes*  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings , 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

'No,  no,'  quoth  she,  'sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest; 
Yet,  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear. 
When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe  : 
Then,  gentle  shadow,  (truth  I  must  confess) 
I  ndl'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

'  'Tb  not  my  fault ;  the  boar  provoked  my  tongue : 

Be  wreak' d  on  him,  invisible  commander : 

'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong ; 

1  did  but  act,  he's  author  of  thy  slander. 


♦Calls. 
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Grief  hath  two  tongues ;  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit' 

Thus,  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive, 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 

With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate ;  * 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs ;  and  stories 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

*  0  Jove,'  quoth  she,  *  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 
To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 

To  wail  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die, 
Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind  1 

For  he  being  doad,  with  him  is  beauty  slain ; 

\nd,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

*  FijB,  fie,  fond  Love  I  thou  art  so  full  of  fear. 

As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves; 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves.' 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn. 
Whereat  she  leaps,  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcon  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies ; 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight ; 
Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder' d  with  the  view, 
Like  stars  ashamed  of  day,  themselves  withdrew 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain ; 


♦Soothe,  flatter. 
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And  there,  all  smothered  up,  in  shade  doth  sit, 

Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again ; 
So,  at  his  hloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cahins  of  her  head ; 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 

To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 

Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 

And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again ; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
By  their  suggestions  gives  a  deadly  groan ; 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes. 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound : 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eyes ; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench' d  * 
In  his  soft  flank ;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drench' d : 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth  ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 

Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 
Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow : 
Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

♦  Cut. 
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Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three  ; 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled ; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

'  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one  ; 
And  yet,'  quoth  she,  '  behold  two  Adons  dead  I 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  tum'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead. 

Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire  I 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

*Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost  I 
What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing? 
The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colors  fresh  and  trim : 
But  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

■  '  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear  1 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 
Having  no  fair  *  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear : 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you : 
But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair; 

*And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone, 
Play  with  his  locks  ;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 


*  Beauty. 
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And,  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 

They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

*To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  *  him  : 

To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung. 

The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him  : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

*  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook, 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherries  ? 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

*But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  f  boar, 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave, 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave. 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why,  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 

*  'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain  ; 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 

And,  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheathed,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

*Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess, 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first ; 


*  Terrify.  t  i.  e.  snoutetl  like  a  hedgehog. 
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But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his  ;  the  more  am  I  accursed.* 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale : 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold ; 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 
As  if  they  heard  the  woiul  words  she  told  : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-Uds  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo  I  two  lamps,  burnt  out  in  darkness  lies : 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd ; 
And  every  beauty  robb*d  of  his  effect. 

*  Wonder  of  time,'  quoth  she,  *  this  is  my  spite ; 

That,  you  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light 

*  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  !  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy ; 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavory  end  ; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low ; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe : 

'  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  ftdl  of  fraud ; 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while ; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 

With  sweets,  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak  : 
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*  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  fall  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ;  * 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures : 
It  shall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild  ; 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child  : 

*  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe  ; 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just : 

Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most  toward ; 

Put  fear  to  valor,  courage  to  the  coward  : 

*  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events, 
And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire  : 
Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy.* 

By  this,  the  boy,  that  by  her  side  lay  kill'd, 
Was  melted  like  a  vapor  from  her  sight ; 
.And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spiU'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  checker' d  with  white. 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood. 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  head,  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smell. 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ; 
And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell. 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death  : 

*  A  measure  was  a  slow  and  stately  dance. 
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She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

*Poor  flower !  *  quoth  she,  '  this  was  thy  father's  guise, 

(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire) 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 
And  so  'tis  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

*  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right : 

Lo  \  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest ; 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower.* 

Thus,  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose,  swift  aid. 
Their  mistress  mounted,  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey' d. 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be  seen. 
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Painter  has  inserted  the  story  of  Lnerece  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  1567,  on  which  our  author 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  this  poem,  which  was  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  May  9th,  1694, 
and  was  first  prhited  in  quarto  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
again  published  in  8yo.  in  1598,  1600,  and  1607.  In  1616 
another  edition  appeared,  which  in  the  title  page  is  said  to 
be  *  newly  revised  and  corrected ; '  although  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  Malone  to  be  the  most  inaccurate  and  corrupt 
of  all  the  ancient  copies;  and  bearing  evident  marks  of  the 
revisal  of  another  hand. 
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THE  EPISTLE. 


TO  THE 

BIGHT  HONORABLE  HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

BAEL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BABON  OF  TICHFIELD. 

The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  endj 
whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  super- 
fluous moiety.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honorable  dis- 
position,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it 
assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  1 
have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  i-n  all  I  have,  devoted  yours. 
Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater-, 
meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  lordship,  to  whom  i 
wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  happiness. 

Your  lordship's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakbspbabe. 
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THE  RAPE  OF  LUCRECB. 


ARGUMENT.* 

Lacins  Tarquinius,  for  his  excessive  pride  snmaraed  Su- 
perbus,  after  he  had  caused  his  own  father-in-law,  Servius 
Tullins,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Ro- 
man laws  and  customs,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the 
people's  suffrages,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom ; 
—went,  accompanied  with  his  sons  and  other  noblemen 
of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea ;  during  which  siege,  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son,  in  their  discourses  after 
supper,  every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  his  own  wife ; 
among  whom,  CoUatinus  extolled  the  incomparable  chas- 
tity of  his  wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humor  they  all 
posted  to  Rome ;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden 
arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before 
avouched,  only  Oollatinus  finds  his  wife,  though  it  were 
late  in  the  night,  spinning  amongst  her  maids ;  the  other 
ladies  were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several 
disports :  whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Oollatinus  the 
victory,  and  his  wife  the  fame.  At  that  time  Sextus  Tar- 
quinius, being  inflamed  with  Lucrece*  beauty,  yet  smother- 
ing his  passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the  rest 
back  to  the  camp ;  from  whence  he  shortly  after  privily 
withdrew  himself,  and  was,  according  to  his  estate,  royally 
entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece  at  Collatium.    The 

*  This  argaroent  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Shake- 
^peare,  being  preHxed  to  the  original  edition  of  1594. 
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same  night,  he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber, 
violently  ravished  her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth 
away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  plight,  hastily  de- 
spatcheth  messengers,  oue  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another 
to  the  camp  for  Collatine.  They  came,  the  one  accom- 
panied with  Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Publius  Va- 
lerius; and  fiuding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit, 
demanded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an 
oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and 
whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed 
herself:  which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all  vowed  to 
root  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins ;  and 
bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  acquainted  the 
people  with  the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a 
bitter  invective  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king ;  where- 
with the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and 
a  general  acclamation,  the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and 
the  state  government  changed  from  kings  to  eonsuls. 


From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightless  fire, 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire, 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine*  s  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite ; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let* 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white, 
Which  triumph' d  in  that  sky  of  his  delight, 

*  Forbear. 
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Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauUes, 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  dutiea. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 

Unlocked  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 

What  priceless  wealth  the  Heavens  had  him  lent 

In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 

Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate, 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

O,  happiness  enjoy' d  but  of  a  few  I 

And,  if  possessed,  as  soon  decay' d  and  done 

As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 

Against  the  golden  splendor  of  the  sun  I 

An  expired  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun  I 
Honor  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms, 
Are  weakly  fortress' d  firom  a  world  of  hamuL 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator : 

What  needeth  then  apology  be  made 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  ? 

Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 
Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  ? 

Perchance,  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 
Suggested*  this  proud  issue  of  a  king : 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 
Perchance,  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing, 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

♦Tempted. 
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His  high-pitch' d  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should 

vaunt 
That  golden  hap  which  then:  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  ail-too  timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those  : 
His  honor,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O,  rash-false  heat,  wrapped  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old  I 

When  at  CoUatium  this  false  lord  arrived, 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame, 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame. 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled,* 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field ; 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red. 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight ; — 
When  shame  assail' d,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 
Argued  by  beauty's  red  and  virtue's  white 
Of  cither's  color  was  the  other  queen, 

*  i.  e.  which  consists  in  that  whiteness,  or  takes  its  title 
from  it. 
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ProviDg  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great, 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses, 
Which  Tarquin  viewed  in  her  fair  face's  field, 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kiU'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  jdeld 

To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let  him  go, 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  praised  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong. 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show  : 
Therefore  that  praise  *  which  Collatine  doth  owe,t 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise, 

In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil, 

Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper ; 

Forunstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 

Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear ; 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express' d  : 

For  that  he  color' d  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 

*  Praise  here  signifies  the  object  of  praise,  i.  e.  Lucretia. 
t  Own,  possess. 
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That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  having  all,  ail  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That,  cloy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  coped  with  stranger  eyes. 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secresies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books : 
She  touch' d  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks ; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  *  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 
And  decks  with  praises  CoUatine's  high  name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry. 
With  bruised  arms,  and  wreaths  of  victory. 

Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hand  she  doth  express ; 

And,  wordless  so,  greets  Heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there  : 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy,  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear ; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  day : 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed, 
Intending  t  weariness  with  heavy  spright ; 

♦  Interpret.  |  Pretendi  ng. 
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For,  after  supper,  long  lie  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night. 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight ; 
And  every  one  to  rest  himself  betakes. 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  that 
wakea 

As  one  of  which,  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 

The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 

Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 

Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining ; 

Despair  to  gain,  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed. 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  supposed. 

Those  that  much  covet,  are  with  gain  so  fond. 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess. 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain. 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gsdn. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honor,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age  ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife, 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage  : 
As  life  for  honor,  in  fell  battle's  rage ; 

Honor  for  wealth  ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost 

So  that,  in  venturing  ill,  we  leave  to  be 

The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect ; 
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And  this  ambitious,  foul  infirmity, 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have  :  so  then  we  do  neglect 
The  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make, 

Pawning  his  honor  to  obtain  his  lust ; 

And  for  himself,  himself  he  must  forsake  : 

Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust? 

When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched,  hateful  days  ? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  closed  up  mortal  eyes : 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light ; 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries  : 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still. 
While  Lust  and  Murder  wake  to  stain  and  kill. 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm  ; 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 
The  one  sweetly  flatters,  the  other  feareth  harm  : 
But  honest  Fear,  bewitch' d  with  lust's  foul  chamij 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brainsick,  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth, 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly ; 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
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Which  must  be  loadstar  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly  : — 

*As  from  this  cold  flint  1  enforced  this  fire, 

So  Lucrece  must  1  force  to  my  desire.* 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise  : 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughter' d  lust, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust : — 

*  Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine  I 
And  die,  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine  ! 
Ofler  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine  : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest,  snow-white 
weed. 

'  0,  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms  I 
0,  foul  dishonor  to  my  household's  grave  I 
0,  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms  ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's*  slave  ! 
True  valor  still  a  true  respect  should  have : 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 

That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

'  Yea,  though  1  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 
And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat ; 


*Love*s. 
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Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 

To  cipher  me,  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 

That  my  posterity,  shamed  with  the  note, 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  1  their  father  had  not  been. 

*  What  win  I  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 
A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 
Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth,  to  wail  a  week? 
Or  sells  eternity,  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken  down '( 

*  If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent. 

Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage, 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

*  0,  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 

When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  bla<;k  a  deed  ? 

Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake  ? 

Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  ? 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But,  coward-like,  with  trembling  terror  die. 

*  Had  Collatinus  killed  my  son  or  sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  Ufe, 

Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
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Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife ; 

As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife : 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 
The  shame  and  &ult  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

*  Shameful  it  is  ? — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known  : 
Hateful  it  is  ? — there  is  no  hate  in  loving : 
I'll  beg  her  love : — but  she  is  not  her  own  ? 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving  : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth*  be  kept  in  awe.* 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  will. 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,  *  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  gazed  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 

Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band, 

Where  her  beloved  CoUatinus  lies. 

0,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  color  rise  I 
First  red  as  roses,  that  on  lawn  we  lay : 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

*And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd. 
Forced  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear  I 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rocked, 

*In  the  old  tapestries,  or  painted  cloths,  moral  sentences 
were  usually  wrought. 
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Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear ; 

Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drowned  him  in  the  flood. 

*  Why  hunt  I  then  for  color  or  excuses  ? 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth  : 

Afl^ction  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth  ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  displayed, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismayed. 

*Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt  I  debating,  die  1 
Respect*  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age  I 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye  : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage  : 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize  ; 

Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  ? ' 

As  corn  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  choked  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open,  listening  ear, 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust, 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion, 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 

And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  CoUatine  : 

That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 

*  Respect  here  means  cautious  prudence. 
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That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 

Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part*, 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers ; 
Who,  flatter' d  by  their  leader's  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow^ 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  floman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucreoe'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforced,  retires  his  ward ; 
But  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard : 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard ; 

Night- wandering  weasels  shriek  to  see  him  there ; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilKng  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  *  in  this  case  : 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorcfau 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch  : 

And,  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks : 

*  Conduct  for  conductor. 
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He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  *  where  it  lies ; 
Aud,  griping  it,  the  neeld  f  his  finger  pricks  : 
As  who  should  say,  This  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inured  ;  return  again  in  haste ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress*  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him  : 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him. 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial, 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let,  J 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt 

*So,  so,'  quoth  he,  'these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  sneaped  §  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing : 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves  and 
sands. 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands.' 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber  door, 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought ; 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought, 

*  Apartments  in  England  were  strewed  with  rushes  in  the 
time  of  our  author, 
t  Neeld  for  needle, 
i  Hinder.  g  Checked. 
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ITiat  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin, 

As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  Power, 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair, 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour ; — 
Even  there  he  starts  : — quoth  he,  *  I  must  deflour : 
The  powers,  to  whom  I  pray,  abhor  this  fact  • 
How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act? 

'  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide  I 
My  will  is  backed  with  resolution : 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried, 
The  blackest  sin  is  clear' d  with  absolution  : 
Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight* 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck' d  up  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide  : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch ; 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied, 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent,  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing, 

Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks, 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unstained  bed  : 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks. 
Rolling  his  greedy  eyeballs  in  his  head  : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled ; 
Which  gives  the  watchword  to  his  hand  full  sooiii 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moQU, 
5 
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Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun. 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is,  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed ; 

But  bUnd  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died, 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill  I 
Then  CoUatine  again,  by  Lucrece'  side, 
In  his  dear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 

Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 

Swelling  on  either  side,  to  want  his  bliss ; 

Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admired  of  lewd,  unhallow'd  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathed  their  light ; 

And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay. 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breath ; 
0,  modest  wantons  I  wanton  modesty  I 
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Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 
Eac^  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  lived  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered ; 

Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honored. 

These  worids  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out 

What  could  he  see,  \>\xt  mightily  he  noted  ? 

What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desired  ? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted ; 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white,  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified ; 

Slack' d,  not  suppress'd ;  for  standing  by  her  side 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 

And  they,  Uke  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting, 
Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  effecting, 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 
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Nor  children's  tears  nor  mother's  groans  respecting, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting  : 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye ; 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand  ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity,  ^ 

Smoking  with  pride,  marched  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale, 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries. 
She,  much  amazed,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  controll'd. 

Imagine  her,  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  sh'«king ; 
What  terror  'tis  !  but  she,  in  worser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfuUy  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears, 
Like  to  a  new-kill' d  bird  she  trembling  lies : 
She  dares  not  look  ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ; 
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Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lighte, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall !) 
May  feel  her  heart,  (poor  citizen  !)  distress' d, 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Beating  her  bulk,*  that  his  hand  shakes  withal 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity, 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe. 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanor  seeks  to  show ; 

But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still, 

Under  what  color  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies : — *  The  color  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace) 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale  : 
Under  that  color  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-conquer*d  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine, 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

*  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnared  thee  to  this  night. 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide, — 
My  will,  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 


*Body. 
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But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead, 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

*  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting : 
All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends : 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedftd  friends ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

'  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul, 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed ; 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity^ 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy.' 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coiicheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats,  if  he  mount  he  dies  : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 
Harmless  Lucre tia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcons'  bells. 

'  Lucrece,'  quoth  he,  *  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee  ; 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I'll  slay, 
To  kill  thine  honor  with  thy  life's  decay; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him, 
Swearing  T  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him  t 
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*'  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain ; 

Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy ; 

And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

*  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted : 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great,  good  end, 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 

The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 
In  a  pure  compound ;  being  so  applied, 
His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

*  Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake, 
Tender*  my  suit :  bequeathe  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  ^m  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 

Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot : 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy.' 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype'sf  sharp  daws. 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  rights 

^or  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 


Regard.  f  The  griffin's  or  vulture's. 
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Look,  when  a  black-faced  cloud  the  world  doth  threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding, 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapors  from  their  biding. 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing ; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Yet,  foul,  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally. 
While  in  his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth ; 
Her  sad  behavior  feeds  his  vulture  folly ; 
A  swallowing  gulf,  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth  : 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fix'd 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face ; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd, 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place, 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath, 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love, 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both, 
That  to  his  borrow' d  bed  he  make  retire, 
And  stoop  to  honor,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she, — '  Reward  not  hospitality 

With  such  black  payment  bs  thou  hast  pretended ;  * 

*  Intended,  proposed  to  thyself. 
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Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee : 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended : 
End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  shoot  be  ended. 

He  is  no  woodman,  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor,  unseasonable  doe. 

'  My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me  : 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me : 
Thou  look' St  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me  : 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labor  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  man  were  moved  with  woman's  moans. 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans ; 

'All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart, 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissolved  to  water  do  convert 
0,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate  I 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

*In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee  : 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me, 

Thou  wrong' St  his  honor,  wound' st  his  princely  nan^e. 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same, 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 

For  kings,  like  gods,  should  govern  every  thing. 

'How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  darest  do  such  outrage, 
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What  darest  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king? 
0,  be  remember' d,*  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wiped  away ; 

Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

*  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  loved  for  fear, 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove  : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

'And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall  learn? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonor  in  thy  name  ? 
Thou  back' St  reproach  against  long-lived  laud. 
And  makest  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

*  Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 

For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 
When,  pattern' d  by  thy  fault,  foul  sin  may  say, 
He  learn' d  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way? 

*  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

♦  Bear  it  in  your  mind. 
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Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear : 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother 
This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
0,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies, 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaunce  their  eyes  I 

*To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heaved-up  hands  appeal, 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ; 

I  sue  for  exiled  majesty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire  : 

His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire, 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne, 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine.' 

*Have  done,'  quoth  he :  'my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let :  * 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out ;  huge  fires  abide, 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams,  that  pay  a  daily  debt 
To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste, 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste.' 

*Thou  art,'  quoth  she,  '  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ; 
And,  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonor,  shame,  misgoverning, 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hearsed. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispersed. 

*  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave ; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified ; 


♦Obstruction. 
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Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave ; 

Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride. 

The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

'  So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state,' 

*  No  more,'  quoth  he  :  *  by  heaven  I  will  not  hear  thee  : 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  loves' s  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee  : 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom.' 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies  : 
Shame,  folded  up  in  blind,  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannise. 
The  wolf  hath  seised  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries, 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controll'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold  : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 

He  pens  her  piteous  clamors  in  her  head ; 

Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 

That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 

0,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  I 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again. 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  farther  strife ; 
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This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain ; 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 

Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store ; 

And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk  * 
The  prey,  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night  : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  Hved  by  foul  devouring. 

0,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  ! 

Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt. 

Ere  be  can  see  his  own  abomination. 

While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire : 

And  theii,  with  lank  and  lean,  discolored  cheek. 
With  beavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace. 
Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case ; 
The  flesh  being  proud,  Desire  doth  fight  with  grace, 

For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays, 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chased ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom  : — 

♦Omit,  leave. 
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That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced : 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced ; 
To  .whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares, 
To  a^  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter' d  down  her  conseorated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual ; 
Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will 

Even  in  this  thought,  through  the  dark  night  he 

stealeth, 
A  captive  victor,  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth ; 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain, 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex' d  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind, 

And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence ; 
She,  like  a  wearied  lamb,  lies  panting  there ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence ; 
She  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear ; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear ; 

She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanished,  loathed  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite ;  * 
She  there  remains  a  hopeless  castaway : 

♦  Convertite  for  convert 
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He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light ; 
She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day : 
'  For  day,'  quoth  she,  *  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay ; 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practised  how 
To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

'  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold,     , 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold : 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold ; 
And  grave,  like  water,  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel' 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast. 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest,  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 
Frantic  with  grief,  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spit« 
Against  the  unseen  secresy  of  night : — 

*  0  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame  ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 

Blind,  muffled  bawd !  dark  harbor  for  defame  I 
Grim  cave  of  death  !  whispering  conspirator. 
With  close-tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher ! 

'  0  hateftd,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night, 
Smce  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime, 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
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Make  wax  against  proportion' d  course  of  time ! 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  dimb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poisonous  douds  about  his  golden  head. 

*  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air  ; 

Let  their  exhaled,  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair, 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide  prick  ; 

And  let  thy  misty  vapors  march  so  thick. 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother' d  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night 

*  Were  Tarquin  night,  (as  he  Is  but  night's  child) 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain ; 

Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defiled. 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again ; 
So  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain : 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

*  Where*  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 

To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy ; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine ; 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

*  O  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which,  underneath  thy  black,  all-hiding  cloak, 


♦  Whereas. 
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Immodestly  lies  martyr' d  with  disgrace ! 

Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place ; 
That  all  the  faults,  which  in  thy  reign  are  made, 
May  likewise  be  sepulchred  in  thy  shade  ! 

'  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day ! 

The  light  will  show,  character' d  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 
Will  quote  *  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 

*The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story, 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name ; 
The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory. 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame : 
Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Oollatine. 

*Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation, 
For  Oollatine' s  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserved  reproach  to  him  allotted. 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine. 

As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Oollatine. 

*  0  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace  I 

0  unfelt  sore !  crest-wounding,  private  scar ! 

Keproach  is  stamp' d  in  Oollatinus'  fape; 

♦  Observe. 
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And  Tarquin*8  eye  may  read  the  mot*  afar, 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 
Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them, 
knows! 

*  If,  Collatine,  thine  honor  lay  in  me. 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft ; 
My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee, 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 
But  robb*d  and  ransacked  by  injurious  theft : 

In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept. 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept 

'  Yet  am  I  guiltless  of  thy  honor's  wreck ;  - 
Yet  for  thy  honor  did  I  entertain  him  : 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonor  to  disdain  him  : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 
And  talk'd  of  virtup  : — 0,  unlook'd-for  evil, 
When  virtue  is  profaned  in  such  a  devil  I 

'  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud ; 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows*  nests  ; 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud ; 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts ; 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ?t 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

*  The  aged  man,  that  coffers  up  his  gold. 

Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits, 

*  i.  e.,  motto.  f  Commands. 
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And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold  : 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits, 
And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain, 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

*  So  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

*  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers ; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
What  virtue  breeds  iniquity  devours  : 

We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 
But  ill-annexed  Opportunity 
Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

*  0,  Opportunity  1  thy  guilt  is  great : 

'Tis  thou  that  executest  the  traitor's  treason  ; 

Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point*  st  the  season  : 

Tis  thou  that  spurn' st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason  : 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him, 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

*  Thou  makest  the  vestal  violate  her  oath ; 

Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd ; 
Thou  smother' St  honesty,  thou  murder' st  troth ; 
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Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud. 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief, 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief ! 

*  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame ; 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 
Thy  smoothing  *  titles  to  a  ragged  name : 
Thy  sugar' d  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 

How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

*  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain' d? 
When  wilt  thou  sortf  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end. 
Or  free  the  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chain' d? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'd? 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee ; 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

'  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps ; 

The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 

Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 

Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds ; 

Thou  grant' st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages. 
The  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

*  When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid : 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 

♦Flattering.  t  Choose. 
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He  gratis  comes  :  and  thou  art  well  appay'd,* 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said  : 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 

*  Gruilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation  ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 

An  accessary,  by  thine  inclination, 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

*  Misshapen  Time,  copesmatef  of  ugly  night. 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care ; 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight. 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  packhorse,  virtue's  snare, 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

0,  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

*  Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gavest  me  to  repose  ? 
Caneell'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 

To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes? 
Time's  oflftce  is  to  fine  J  the  hate  of  foes ; 

To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 

Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

*  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings ; 

To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light : 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things ; 

*  Pleased,  satisfied.  f^^i^P^^'^* 

t  Bring  to  an  end. 
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To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night ; 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours  ; 

And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering,  golden  towers ; 

*  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments  ; 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things ; 

To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents ; 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens*  wings ; 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs ; 

To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer' d  steel ; 

And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel ; 

'  To  show  the  beldam  daughters  of  her  daughter ; 

To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child ; 

To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter ; 

To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild ;  ^ 

To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguiled ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops, 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

*  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage, 
Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring  *  minute  in  an  age 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit,  that  to  bad  debtors  lends. 

0,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come 
back, 

I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack  1 

*  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight ; 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity, 


■^Eetaming. 
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To  make  him  curse  tliis  cursed,  crimeful  night : 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright ; 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil, 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous,  shapeless  devil. 

*  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances ; 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 

Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances, 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  hardened  hearts,  harder  than  stones  * 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness, 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

*  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair ; 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave ; 
Let  him  have  time  of  Timers  help  to  despair ; 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave ; 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave ; 

And  time  to  see  one  tha^  by  alms  doth  live. 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

*  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 

Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  shor* 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport : 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  *  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 

*  0  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught' st  this  ill  I 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad. 


*  For  unrecallaUe. 
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Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill  I 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill : 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death' s-man  to  so  base  a  slave? 

*  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king, 

To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honor' d,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 

The  moon  being  clouded,  presently  is  miss'd ; 

But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

*  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 
And  unperceived  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 

Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day. 

Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly, 

But  eagles  gazed  upon  with  every  eye. 

'  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  1 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators  I 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools : 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 
To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force  *  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

*  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 

At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerftd  night ; 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  my  infamy ; 


♦Value. 
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In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmed  despite  : 
This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right 
The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good, 
Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 

' Poor  hand,  why  quiver' st  thou  at  this  decree? 

Honor  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame  : 

For  if  I  die,  my  honor  lives  in  thee  ; 

But  if  I  live,  thou  livest  in  my  defame  : 

Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame, 
And  wast  afeard  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe, 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so.* 

This  said,  from  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth^ 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death  : 
But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath. 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanislieth 
As  smoke  from  -Stna,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

'  In  vain,*  quoth  she,  '  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  selfsame  purpose  seek  a  knife : 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife ; 
So  am  I  now. — 0,  no,  that  cannot  be : 
Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

*0,  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live ; 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die : 
To  clear  this  spot  by  iieath,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery ; 
A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 
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Poor,  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away, 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay  ! 

*  Well,  well,  dear  CoUatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 
The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath  : 
This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth : 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute, 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit : 

*  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate ; 

And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense, 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forced  offence. 

*  I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coin' d  excuses ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint. 

To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes,  like  sluices, 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale.* 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tuned  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow ; 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when,  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  li^ht  will  borrow : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloistered  be. 
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Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies, 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks : — '  0  eye  of  eyes, 
Why  pry'st  thou  through  my  window?  leave  thy 

peeping : 
Mock  with  thy  tickhng  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  naught  to  do  what's  done  by  night.' 

Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees. 
True  grief  is  fond*  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who,  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  naught  agrees. 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild : 
Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  wild, 
Like  an  unpractised  swimmer  plunging  still. 
With  too  much  labor  drowns  for  want  of  skilL 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care. 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare : 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews ; 
And  as  one  shifls,  another  straight  ensues : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words ; 

Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds,  that  tune  their  morning's  joy. 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody : 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 
Grief  best  is  pleased  with  grief's  society. 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  sufficed. 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathised. 


!►  Foolish. 
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'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore ; 

He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food 

To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more ; 

Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good  ; 

Deep  woes  roil  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  overflows : 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

*  You  mocking  birds,'  quoth  she,  *  your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling,  feather' d  breasts, 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb  I 
(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests ; 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests) 

Eelish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing*  ears ; 

Distress  like  dumps,!  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

'  Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevel!' d  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burthen-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant' st,  better  skill :  % 

'And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part ; 

To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 

To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 

Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  mine  eye ; 

Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument, 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment : 

*  For  pleased.  f  A  dump  is  a  melancholy  song, 

t  i.  e.  with  better  skill. 
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*  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing*st  not  in  the  day, 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold, 

Some  dark,  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 
That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
We  will  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds : 
Since  men   prove  beasts,  let  beasts   bear   gentle 
minds.' 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze. 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly ; 

Or  one  encompassed  with  a  winding  maze. 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  life  is  shamed,  and  Death  Reproach's  debtor. 

'To  kill  myself,'  quoth  she ;  *  alack !  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half,  with  greater  patience  bear  it, 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow' d  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion,* 

Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes 
one, 

Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

*  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer? 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine : 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  CoUatine. 
Ah  me  I  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine, 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay ; 
So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 


^Experiment. 
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'  Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted ; 

Her  mansion  batter' d  by  the  enemy; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil' d,  corrupted, 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety, 
If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole, 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  souL 

*  Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  CoUatine 

Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I'll  bequeathe ; 

Which,  by  him  tainted,  shall  for  him  be  spent ; 

And,  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  testament 

*  My  honor  I'll  bequeathe  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonored. 
'Tis  honor  to  deprive  dishonor' d  life ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  : 

So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn  : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honor  is  new-bom. 

*  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeathe  to  thee  ? 
My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 

By  whose  example  thou  revenged  mayst  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  used,  read  it  in  me : 

Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe ; 

And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

'This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make  : — 
My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 
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My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ; 

Mine  honor  be  the  knife*  s,  that  makes  my  wound ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  Hves,  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

'Thou,  CoUatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will  : 

How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 

My  lifers  foul  deed,  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  **  So  be  it." 

Yield  to  my  hand ;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee ; 

Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be.* 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid, 
And  wiped  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untuned  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  her  maid, 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies : 
For  fleet-wing' d  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads,  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow 

With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty ; 

And  sorts*  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow ; 

(For  why?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery) 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so, 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  overwash'd  with  woe : 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 
Each  flower  moisten' d  like  a  melting  eye ; 


♦  Chooses. 
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Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforced  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress'  sky, 

Who  in  a  salt-waved  ocean  quench  their  light. 

Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 
One  justly  weeps ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling ; 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others*  smarts  : 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  broak  their 
hearts : 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppress' d,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill  : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil, 
Wherein  is  stamp' d  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain. 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep  : 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep.* 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep  : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold,  stem  looks. 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither' d  flower. 

But  chide  rou«h  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd  I 
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Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.     0,  let  it  not  be  hild  * 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfill* d 
With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view. 
Assail' d  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  ? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining  : 
'My  girl,'  quoth  she,  '  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  rain- 
ing? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining. 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood  : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

'But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went' — (and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  '  Tarquin  from  hence  ? ' 
'Madam,  ere  I  was  up,'  replied  the  maid ; 
'  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense : — 

Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day ; 

And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

'  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold, 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness.' 


*  i.  e.,  held ;  so  spelt  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
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'  O,  peace  I '  quoth  Lucrece :  *  if  it  should  be  told. 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell, 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  telL 

*  Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen  : — 
Yet  save  that  labor,  for  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say? — One  of  my  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear : 
Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it : 
The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ^ 

Her  mwd  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 
What  wit  sets  down,  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 
This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill ; 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door. 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins  :— *  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee, 
Health  to  thy  person  !  next  vouchsafe  to  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me : 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief: 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  briet' 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  woe, 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainty. 

By  this  short  schedule  CoUatine  may  know 
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Her  grief,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality  : 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery ; 
Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse, 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain' d  her  stain' d  excuse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 
When  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  may  grace  the 

fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told  ; 

For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear, 

*Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 
Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords  : 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ, — 
*At  Ardea,  to  my  lord,  with  more  than  haste  :  * 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it. 
Charging  the  sour-faced  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast. 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems : 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villein  *  courtesies  to  her  low ; 
And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 


♦Slave. 
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Receives  tlie  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  basliful  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they,  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie, 

Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blushed  to  see  her  shame ; 

When,  silly  groom  I    Grod  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely : 
Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust. 

That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed ; 

She  thought  he  blush' d,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust. 

And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  *  on  him  gazed ; 

Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed  : 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish, 
The   more   she   thought   he   spied   in   her  some 
blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again, 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  *tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan. 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan, 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last,  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilftd  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 


♦Attentively. 
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Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited  *  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heaven,  it  seem'd,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  lifeless  life : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughter' d  husband  by  the  wife  : 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife ; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam' d  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  laboring  pioneer 
Begrimed  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thurst. 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust. 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had, 
That  one  might  see  those  flir-oiF  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces  ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces  ; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and 
tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  0,  what  art 
Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  1 

*  Fanciful,  ingenious. 
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The  face  of  either  ' cipher' d  cither's  heart ; 
Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told  : 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigor  rolFd ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand, 
That  it  beguiled  attention,  charm 'd  the  sight. 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
Wagg'd  up  and  down ;  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice ; 
Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice : 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow' d  by  his  neighbor's  ear ; 
Here  one,  being  throng' d,  bears  back,   all  boUen* 

and  red ; 
Another,  smother' d,  seems  to  peltf  and  swear : 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords : 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind,t 

*  Swollen.  t  i.  e.  be  in  a  clamorous  passion, 

t  Natural. 
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That  for  Achilles  image  stood  his  spear, 
Griped  in  an  armed  hand  ;  himself,  behind, 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head, 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined  : 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy, 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  marched  to 

field, 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  yoathfiil  sons  bright  weapons  wield ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 
That,  through  their  light  joy,  seemed  to  appear 
Like  bright  things  stain' d,  a  kind  of  heavy  fear : 

And,  from  the  strond  of  Dardan,  where  they  fought, 

To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 

Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 

With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 

To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than  * 
Retire  again,  till,  meeting  greater  ranks, 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come. 

To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steled  :  f 

Many  she  sees,  where  cares  have  carved  some ; 

But  none,  where  all  distress  and  dolor  dweeFd, 

Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 
Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 

*A  form  of  '  then/  freqaenUy  used  by  old  poets  for  the 
lake  of  the  rhyme, 
t  Written,  depicted. 
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In  her  the  painter  had  anatomized 

Tim6's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reign  : 

Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguised  ; 

Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain  : 

Her  blue  blood,  changed  to  black  in  every  vein, 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had 
fed, 

Show'd  life  imprison' d  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes  : 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those ; 
And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

'  Poor  instrument,'  quoth  she,  *  without  a  sound, 

I'll  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue ; 

And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound  ; 

And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong  ; 

And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy,  that  burns  so  long ; 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 


'  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear  : 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear ; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  burneth  here : 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter  die. 
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^  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ?  * 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so. 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe. 

For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall, 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 

'  Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds ; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  f  wounds, 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Had  doting  Priam  check' d  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire.* 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes : 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencill'd  pensiveness  and  color' d  sorrow ; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  d'^th 
borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round. 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth  lament ; 
At  last,  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent : 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content; 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swain  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 


*  More.  t  Unintentional, 
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In  him  the  painter  labored  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks,  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so, 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  *  gave, 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconsed  f  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust, 
False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-faced  storms, 
Or  blot  with  hell-bom  sin  such  saintlike  forms. 

The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjured  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 
Whose  words,  like  wildfire,  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell,  wherein  they  view'd  their 


This  picture  she  advisedly  J  perused. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill ; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon' s  was  abused, 
So  fair  a  form  lodged  not  a  mind  so  ill : 
And  still  on  him  she  gazed  ;  and,  gazing  stiU, 

•  Symptom.  f  Concealed. 

1  Attentively. 
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Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied, 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 

*It  cannot  be/  quoth  she,  *  that  so  much  guile ' — 
(She  would  have  said)  *  can  lurk  in  such  a  look  f 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her   tongue,   'can  lurk*    from   'cannot* 
took  : 
It;cannot  be,'  she  in  that  sense  forsook, 
And  tum'd  it  thus  : — '  It  cannot  be,  I  find, 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind  : 

*  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted. 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed  ;  so  beguiled  * 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defiled 
With  inward  vice  :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 
So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

'  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 
To  see  those  borrow' d  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds  : 
His  eye  drops  fire ;  no  water  thence  proceeds  : 
Those  round,  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  pity, 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 

'  Such  devils  steal  efi'ects  from  lightless  hell ; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold ; 
And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold, 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold  ; 


*  L  e.  guilefully  covered. 
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So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter, 
That  he  finds  means  to  burn  his  Troy  with  water/ 

Here,  all  enraged,  such  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast : 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 
'  Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest, 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest : 
At  last,  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er : — 
*  Fool !  fool ! '  quoth  she ;  *  his  wounds  will  not  be 
sore.' 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining  : 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow ; 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining  : 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining. 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 

And  they  that  watch,  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps 

,  Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought. 

That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 

Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 

By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 

Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolor  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back, 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  blsick ; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream' d,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
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These  water-galls*  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent : 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw ; 

Her  lively  color  killed  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares ; 
But  stood,  Uke  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

At  last,  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand, 
And  thus  begins  : — '  What  uncouth,  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befallen,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  color  spent? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attired  in  discontent  ? 

Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness  ; 

And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress/ 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire, 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe  : 
At  length,  address'd  f  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honor  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords, 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending  : 
'Few  words,'  quoth  she,  *  shall  fit  the  trespass  best, 

♦  Watery  appearances  in  the  sky,  attendant  on  rainbowi. 
t  Beady,  prepared. 
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Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

'Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say  :— 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay, 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  aJas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free  : 

*  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight. 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried, — *Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 

On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict. 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict 

*  *  For  some  hard-favor* d  groom  of  thine,*  quoth  he, 

*  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 

I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  I'll  slaughter  thee. 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 
The  lechers  in  their  deed  :  this  act  will  be 
My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy.' 

*  With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry. 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word  : 
80  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record : 
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And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 

The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

'  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbad  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  rightfid  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloined  his  eyes, 
And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 

'  0,  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse  ! 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  reftige  let  me  find ; 

Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain' d  with  this  abuse, 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind : 

That  was  not  forced  ;  that  never  was  inclined 
To  accessory  yieldings ;  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poison' d  closet  yet  endure.' 

Lo,  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss. 
With  head  declined,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe. 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across. 
Prom  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so : 
But,  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain  : 
What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent,  roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste. 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forced  him  on  so  fast ; 
In  rage  sent  out,  recall' d  in  rage,  being  past ; 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw ; 
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AV^hich  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth, 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh  : — 
'  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power :  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling-painfiil :  let  it  then  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes  : 

*  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, — now  attend  me  : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe, 

Thine,  mine,  his  own  ;  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past :  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late ;  yet  let  the  traitor  die  ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

'But  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fair  lords,*  quoth  she. 
Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine, 

*  Shall  plight  your  honorable  faiths  to  me. 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 
For  'tis  a  meritorious,  fair  design, 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms  : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies' 
harms. ' 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid, 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray' d :  * 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 

The  protestation  stops.     '  0,  speak,'  quoth  she  ; 

*  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wiped  from  me  ? 

♦Discovered. 
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'  What  is  the  quaUty  of  mine  offence, 

Being  constrained  with  dreadfiil  circumstance? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dbpense, 

My  low-dechned  honor  to  advance  ? 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poisoned  fountain  clears  itself  again ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ?  * 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  hegan  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears : 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map,  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carved  in  it  with  tears. 

*  No,  no,   quoth  she ;  *  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving.' 

Here,  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name  :  *  He,  he,'  she  says ; 
But  more  than  *  he '  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak  ; 
Till,  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this  : — *  He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me. ' 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed  : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  pointed  prison  where  it  breathed  : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
Her  winged  sprite ;  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  canceU'd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonished  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ; 
8 
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Till  Lucrece*  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughtered  body  threw ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife ;  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side, 
Who  like  a  late-sack' d  island  vastly*  stood, 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remained ; 

And  some  look'd  black,   and   that  false  Tarquin 
stain' d. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood,  a  watery  rigol  f  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place  : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows, 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefied. 

*  Daughter,  dear  daughter,'  old  Lucretius  cries, 

*  That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 

Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unlived  ? 

Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 
If  children  predecease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  oflfspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

'  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 

In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-bom ; 

•  i.  e.  like  a  waste.  f  Circle. 
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But  now  that  fair,  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  bareboned  death  by  time  outworn  ; 
0,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  has  torn, 

And  shiver' d  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 

That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

*  0  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 

If  they  surcease  to  be,  that  should  survive. 

Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 

And  leave  the  faltering,  feeble  souls  alive  ? 

The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive  : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee  I  * 

By  this  starts  CoUatine  as  from  a  dream, 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place  ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face, 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space ; 

Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath, 

And  live,  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control, 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's  aid, 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said : 

Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain, 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
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Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more  : 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er. 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife, 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  '  She's  mine.' — '  0,  mine  she  is, 
Replies  her  husband  :  *  do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her ;  for  she  was  only  mine, 

And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  Collatine.' 

*  0,'  quoth  Lucretius,  *  I  did  give  that  life, 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late*  hath  spill' d/ 

*  Woe,  woe  ! '  quoth  Collatine ;  *  she  was  my  wife ; 
I  owed  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd.* 

'  My  daughter ! '  and  '  My  wife ! '  with  clamors  fill'd 
The  dispersed  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'd  their  cries,    'My  daughter!'  and   'My 
wife  I ' 

Brutus,  who  pluck' d  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side, 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things : 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by. 
Wherein  deep  poKcy  did  him  disguise ; 

*  Too  recently. 
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And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 

*Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,*  quoth  he,  *  arise  1 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  supposed  a  fool. 
Now  set  thy  long-experienced  wit  to  school 

'Why,  CoUatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds  ? 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow, 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childish  humor  from  weak  minds  proceeds : 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so, 
To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

*  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 

In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations ; 

But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part, 

To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations ; 

That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations, 
(Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced) 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets 
chased.* 

*Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore  ; 

And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stain' d  ; 

By  heaven's  fair  sun,  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store ; 

By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintain' d ; 

And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul,  that  late  complain'd 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife  ; — 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife. ' 

♦  The  construction  is, — *  that  they  will  suffer  these  abomi- 
nations to  bb  chd3^,'  etc. 
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This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kiss*d  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urged  the  rest, 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow :  * 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow. 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before. 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence  : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence, 
Tlie  Romans  plausibly  t  did  give  consent 
To  1  arquin*8  everlasting  banishment 

*  Approve.  f  1>  ^-f  with  acdamation. 
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[Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were  entered  on  the  books  of  tht 
Stationers'  Company,  May  20th,  1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe, 
who  prefixed  the  following  dedication : —  *  To  the  only  be* 
getter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happiness, 
and  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet,  wisheth 
the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth,  T.  T.'  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  these  Sonnets  were  printed  in 
quarto :  they  were,  however,  written  long  before  this  period, 
since  they  are  mentioned  as  a  work  of  great  popularity  by 
Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,  which  was  published  in  1598. 
Malone  remarks,  that  *  the  general  style  of  these  poems,  and 
the  numerous  passages  in  them  which  remind  us  of  our 
author's  plays,  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  authen- 
ticity.'] 


From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 

That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 

But  as  the  riper  sbould  by  time  decease, 

His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 

But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes. 

Feed' St  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial  Aiel, 

Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 

Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel, 

Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 

And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 

(119) 
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Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  makest  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 

IL 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter' d  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then,  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer, — '  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse, — 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine.' 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

m. 

Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  shouldjbrm  another,; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother : 
For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  unear'd*  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond,t  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 

♦  ynploughed.  f  Fodlish. 
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So  thon  through  windows  of  thine  a^e  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember' d  not  to  be, 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend, 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive  : 
Then  how,  when  Nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 
Thy  unused  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 


Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair,  which  fairly  doth  excel  ;* 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 
Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  every  where : 

*  i.  e.  aQd  render  that  which  was  once  beautiful  no  longef 
fiiir. 
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Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 
Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was  : 
But  flowers   distilled,    though   they   with   winter 

meet, 
Leese^  but  their  show ;  their  substance  sdll  lives 
sweet 

VL 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill' d : 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill' d. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 
That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigured  thee  : 
Then,  what  could  Death  do,  if  thou  shouldst  depart, 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-will'd ;  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine 
heir. 

VIL 

Lc,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  mtgesty  ; 
And,  having  climb' d  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 

♦Lose. 
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Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still, 
Attending  on  bis  golden  pilgrimage  : 
But  wben  from  bigbmost  pitcb,  witb  weaiy  oar, 
Like  feeble  age,  be  reeletb  from  tbe  day, 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 
So  thou,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

vnL 
Music  to  bear,  why  bear'st  thou  music  sadly?* 
Sweets  witb  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lovest  thou  that  which  thou  receivest  not  gladly; 
Or  else  receivest  witb  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear, 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  sbouldst  bear. 
Mark,  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering  ; 
Resembling  sire,  and  child,  and  happy  mother ; 
Who,  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing ; 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one, 
Sings  this  to  thee  : — '  Thou  single  wilt  prove  none.' 

IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye. 

That  thou  consumest  thyself  in  single  life  ? 

Ah !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makelessf  wife : 

*i.  e.  O  thou,  whom  to  hear  is  music,  why  hearest  thoU| 

ti«  e.  mateless.    Make  and  mate  were  formerly  synony- 
mens. 
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The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep, 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind  ; 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep, 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend, 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end ; 
And,  kept  unused,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 


For  shame  I  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any, 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident : 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  beloved  of  many ; 
But  that  thou  none  lovest,  is  most  evident ; 
For  thou  art  so  possess' d  with  murderous  hate. 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick' st  not  to  conspire, 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
O,  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind  1 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodged  than  gentle  love  ? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind ; 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

XI. 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  growest. 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood,  which  youngly  thou  bestowest 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  con- 
veirfe'st. 
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Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease, 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those,  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store,* 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish  : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow' d,  she  gave  thee  more ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty  cherbh : 
•  She  carved  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby, 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

xn. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls  all  silver' d  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd ; 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; — 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  time's  scythe  can  make  defence. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

xm. 

0,  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours,  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give : 


*i 


i.  e.  to  be  preserved  for  use. 
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So  should  that  beauty,  which  you  hold  in  lease, 

Find  no  determmation  :  then  you  were 

Yourself  again,  after  yourself  *s  decease, 

When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 

Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 

Which  husbandry  in  honor  might  uphold 

Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 

And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

O,  none  but  unthrifts ! — ^Dear,  my  love,  you  know, 

You  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pludc ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  have  astronomy  ; 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind ; 
Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well, 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find  : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive ; 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive, 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert ;  * 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate  : — 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment ; 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  naught  but  shows. 
Whereon  the  stare  in  secret  influence  comment ; 

*  i.  e.  if  thou  wouldst  change  thy  single  state,  and  b^^et 
a  numerous  progeny. 
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When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  check' d  even  by  the  selfsame  sky ; 
Yaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease^ 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; — 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you, 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset. 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit ;  * 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen, 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair,  t 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keep  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,   drawn  by  your  own  sweet 
skill 

xvn. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts? 
Though  yet.  Heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb, 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  parts. 

*  Portrait.  t  Beauty. 
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If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces ; 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne*er  touched  earthly  faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow' d  with  their  age. 
Be  scorn' d,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue : 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song  : 
But  were  some  child  of  youre  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice ; — in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

xvin. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date ; 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ;  * 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander' st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood  ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-lived  phoenix  in  her  blood  ; 

*  1.  e.  of  that  beauty  thou  possesseth. 
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Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleetest, 
And  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets : 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : — 
0,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love* s  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  :  - 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time  :  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  lov6  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted, 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 

A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 

Which    steals     men's    eyes,    and     women's    souls 
amazeth. 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created  ; 

Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a  doting  ; 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But    since   she    prick'd    thee    out    for    women's 

pleasure, 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use    their  trea- 
sure. 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  : 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 
And  every  fm  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
9 
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Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea*s  rich  gems, 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure*  hems. 

O,  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write ; 

And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air. 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well ; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

xxn. 
My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  tjiee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiatcf 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee. 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art? 
O,  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain ; 

Thou  gavest  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

xxm. 
As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part. 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart  ;- 

*  i.  e.  round,  circumference. 

t  i.  e.  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  days. 
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So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 

The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite ; 

And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 

O'ercharged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 

O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 

And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 

Who  plead  fot  love,  and  look  for  recompense, 

More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express' d. 

O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ ; 

To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  steel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart : 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art : 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured  lies. 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still. 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done  : 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee  : 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art ; — 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favor  with  their  stars. 
Of  pubUc  honor  and  proud  titles  boast ; 
Whilst  I,  whom  Fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlook'd-for  joy  in  that  I  honor  most. 
Great  princes'  favorites  their  fair  leaves  spread. 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  ; 
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And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried  ; 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight, 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd, 

Is  from  the  book  of  honor  rased  quite, 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved, 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit : 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it ; 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it : 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter' d  loving, 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect ; 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee ; 

Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst 
prove  me. 

xxvn. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work's  expired  ; 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyeUds  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  8oe ; 
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Save  that  my  souUs  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  hlack  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 
Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

XX  vm. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight, 
That  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  rest; 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eased  by  night. 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day  oppress' d? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright. 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven  " 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion' d  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twire*  not,  thou  gild'st  the 
even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length  seem 
stronger. 

XXIX. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess' d, 


*  Peep. 
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Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee ;  and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate : 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember' d,  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish' d  sight : 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before  : 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious*  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye, 

*  Funeral. 
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As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed,  that  hidden  in  thee  he  f 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone. 

Their  images  I  loved  I  view  in  thee ; 

And  thou,  all  they,  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

xxxn. 
If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall 

cover, 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  resurvey 
The,se  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover ; — 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time  ; 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought : — 
'Had  my  friend's  Muse  grown  with  this  growing  age^ 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his  love.' 

xxxin. 
Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack*  on  his  celestial  face, 

♦  Vapors. 
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And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendor  on  my  brow ; 
But,  out,  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine ; 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now, 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven*  s  sun 
staineth. 

*     XXXIV. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 
*Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break, 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace  : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief ; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 

Ah  I  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds ; 

And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare, 
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Myself  corrapting,  salviog  thy  amiss,  * 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  :  t 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  luring  in  sense, 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawfcd  plea  commence : 
Such  civil  vrar  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief,  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite ;  X 
Which,  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honor  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honor  from  thy  name  : 
But  do  not  so  :  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

xxxvn. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth ; 

♦Misbehavior. 

t  i.  e.  making  the  excuse  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
offence. 

t  i.  e.  a  cruel  &te,  that  spitefiilly  separates  us  from  each 
other. 
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So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  *  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  f  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised. 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give, 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufl&ced. 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee  : 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me  I 

XXXVIII. 

How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  invent. 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
0,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me. 
Worthy  perusal,  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine,  which  rhymers  invocate ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 
If  my  slight  Muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

XXXIX. 

0,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 

*  Most  inveterate. 

ti.  e.  having  a  claim  or  title  to  thy  parts. 
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What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 

And  what  is't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee? 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one ; 

That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 

That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deservest  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love. 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive ; 

And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain  ! 

XL. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blamed,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet  love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  iiyury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites  ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 

Tliose  petty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
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Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won ; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail' d ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed? 
Ah  me  I  but  yet  thou  mightst,  my  sweet,  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  twofold  truth ; 

Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee ; 

Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLH. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief; 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly  : 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief; 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  oflfenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knew'st  I  love  her ; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me. 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain  ; 

And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 

Sweet  flattery !  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLin. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected  :  * 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 

*  Unregarded. 
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Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so? 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day ; 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 

All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee ; 

And  nights,   bright  days,   when  dreams  do  show 
thee  me. 

XLTV. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way  ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  removed  from  thee  ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land, 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But,  ah  !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone  ; 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought,  * 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Receiving  naught,  by  elements  so  slow. 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe  : 

XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 

*  i.  e.  being  so  thoroughly  compounded  of  thejie  two  poa- 
derotts  dements, 
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The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire  ; 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide  : 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress' d  with  melancholy  ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  returned  from  thee, 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right 
My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
A  closet  never  pierced  with  crystal  eyes  ; 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus ; — Mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart 

XLvn. 
Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish' d  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 
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With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love, 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me  ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee  ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight 

XLvm. 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust  I 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief: 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and  part : 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

XLIX. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects ; — 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye ; — 
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When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; — 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce*  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 


How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travels'  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
*  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy  friend  ! ' 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me ; 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loved  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee ; 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on. 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind ; — 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 

Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 

From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence  ? 

Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need, 

0,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find, 

When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow ; 

•  Fortify, 
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Then  should  I  spur,  thougt  mounted  on  the  wind ; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made, 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade : — 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful-slow, 
Towards  thee  I'll  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

LH. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  uplocked  treasure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  seldom  and  so  rare. 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set ;  ' 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  *  jewels  in  the  carcanet.f 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-bless*  d. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope ; 

Being  had,  to  triumph ;  being  lacked,  to  hope. 

Lin. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Shice  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade ; 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 

♦  Chief,  most  valuable.  f  Necklace. 

10 
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Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit* 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison  f  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear. 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know 

In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part ; 

But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart 

LIV. 

O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  I 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-blooms  |  have  full  as  deep  a  die. 

As  the  perfnmed  tincture  of  the  roses ; 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly. 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses : 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show ; 

They  Uve  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so : 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odors  made : 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth ; 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmeared  with  sluttish  time. 

*  Portrait.  f  Plenty, 

t  i.  e.  the  bloRsoms  of  the  canker-rose,  or  dog-rose. 
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When  wasteftd  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Grainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth  ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity, 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force  ;  be  it  not  swd, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay' d. 
To-morrow  sharpen' d  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou  ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness, 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  bless' d  may  be  the  view. 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  fuU  of  care, 
Makes   summer's   welcome    thrice    more   wish'd. 
more  rare. 

Lvn. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require : 
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Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour,* 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you  ; 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose  ; 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  naught. 
Save,  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will. 
Though  you  do  anything,  he  thinks'  no  ill. 

Lvm. 
That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure : 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave, 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure 
0,  let  me  suffer,  being  at  your  beck. 
The  imprison' d  absence  of  your  liberty ; 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check. 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong. 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time  ; 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

UX. 
If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that,  which  is. 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguiled, 
Which,  laboring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  ? 

*  i.  e.  the  tedious  hour  that  seems  as  if  it  never  would 
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O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look, 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun, 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe*r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O  !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before ; 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  *  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown* d. 
Crooked  eclipses  *  gainst  his  glory  fight ; 
And  time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  florish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will,  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight? 

♦In  the  great  body. 
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Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
0,  no :  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake  ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake ; 

For  thee  watch  I,   whilst  thou   dost  wake  else< 
where. 

From  me  far  off,  with  others  all-too-near. 

Lxn. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 

And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 

And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 

It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 

Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  *  is  as  mine, 

No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 

And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 

As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 

But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

Beated  and  chopped  with  tann'd  antiquity. 

Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read  ; 

Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 
'Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 

With  time's  injurious  hand  crushed  and  o'erwom : 

•Beautiful. 
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When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd  his 

brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  when  his  youthful  mom 
Hath  travelled  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he*s  king, 
Are  vanishing  or  vanished  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; — 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love*s  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 

His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen ; 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

Lxrv. 
When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-rased, 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; — 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store  ;^ 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay  ; — 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate  ; — 
That  time  will  come,  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Since  brass,   nor  stone,  nor   earth,  nor  boundless 

sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power ; 
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How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower? 
0,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  batter:->g  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
0  fearful  meditation  I  where,  alack  I 
Shall  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none  ;  unless  this  miracle  have  might ; — 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright 

LXVL 

T^d  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry  ;— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honor  shamefully  misplaced. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill, 
Aud  simple  truth  miscall' d  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 
Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

Lxvn. 

Ah  I  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
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That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 

And  lace*  itself  with  his  society? 

Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 

And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 

Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 

Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 

Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 

Beggared  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 

For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his ; 

And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
.0,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had. 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

Lxvm. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn, 
When  beauty  lived  and  died,  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  sigiis  of  fair  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store. 
To  show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view. 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend ; 


*  Embellish. 
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All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown' d 
But  those  same  tongues  diat  give  thee  so  thine  own 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were 

kind, 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odor  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve  ^  is  this ; — ^that  thou  dost  common  grow< 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect,t 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 
And  thou  present' st  a  pure,  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assail' d,  or  victor  being  charged ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise, 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarged : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe.) 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly,  sullen  bell 

*  Solution.         t  Suspicion.        t  Own,  poesoM, 
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Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell  : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
0,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

Lxxn. 
0,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  lived  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  He, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  wilHngly  impart. 
0,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you  : 

For  I  am  ashamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth ; 

And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth, 

Lxxin. 
That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold ; 
Bar<e«  roin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
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In  me  tliou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day, 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away ; 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie ; 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 

This  thou  perceivest,  which  makes  thy  love  more 
strong, 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

Lxxrv. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due ; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me  : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead  ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains  ; 

And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 
Or  as  sweet-season' d  showers  are  to  the  ground  ; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found 
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Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure : 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 

Then  bettered  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 

Sometime,  all  full  and  feasting  on  your  sight, 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  and  pursuing  no  delight, 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 

Showing  their  bulh,  and  where  they  did  proceed? 

0,  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 

And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 

So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 

Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 

For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

Lxxvn. 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book*  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 

♦  Steevens  observes  that  this  sonnet  was  probably  designed 
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The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  diaVs  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks ;  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nursed,  deliver' d  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  ofl  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

Lxxvm. 
So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  Muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse. 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing, 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned' s  wing, 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee  : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be : 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

LXXIX. 

Whilst  I.  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace  ; 

to  accompany  a  present  of  a  book  consisting  of  blank 
paper ;  and  Malone  adds,  that  we  learn  from  Sonnet  cxxii. 
that  Shakspeare  received  a  table-book  from  his  friend. 
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But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decayM, 
And  my  sick  Muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behavior ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

O,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit*  doth  use  your  name 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame? 
But  since  your  worth,  wide  as  the  ocean  is, 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride : 
Or,  being  wreck' d,  I  am  a  worthless  boat ; 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this ; — my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or  I  shaD  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 

Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 

*  Malone  conjectures  that  Spenser  is  here  meant. 
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From  hence  your  memoiy  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o*er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shell  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths 
of  men. 

Lxxxn. 

I  grant,  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  overlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  booL 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforced  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devised 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend, 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathized 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  fnend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood ;  in  thee  it  is  abused. 

Lxxxin. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair*  no  painting  set 


*  Beauty. 
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I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern*  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  hfe,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LXXXIV. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most?  which  can  say  more, 
Than  this  rich  praise ; — that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store. 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell, 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story, 
Jjet  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear, 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises 
worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manners  holds  her  still. 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled, 

*  Common,  trite. 
11 
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Reserve*  their  character  with  golden  quill, 

And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  filed. 

I  think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good  words ; 

And,  like  unlettered  clerk,  still  cry  Amen 

To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 

In  polished  form  of  well-refined  pen. 

Hearing  you  praised,  I  say, — *  Tis  so,*  '  'Tis  true,' 

And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 

But  that  it  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you, 

Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before. 

Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect ; 

Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect 

LXXXVI. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  j^ou. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me'dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  not  that  affable  familiar  ghost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast : 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 
But  when  your  countenance  filed  f  up  his  line, 
Then  lacked  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXVII. 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know*st  thy  estimate : 

*  i.  e.  preserve.  f  Polished, 
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The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate.* 

For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 

The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 

And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 

Thyself  thou  gavest,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 

Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gavest  it,  else  mistaking ; 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprison  growing, 

Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 

Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter ; 

In  sleep,  a  king ;  but  waking,  no  such  matter, 

LXXXVIII. 

When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light, 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn. 

Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight. 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 

With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 

Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 

Of  faults  conceal' d,  wherein  I  am  attainted  ; 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 

♦  Ended,  out  of  date. 
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Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace ;  knowing  thy  wDl, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks  ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ;  ^ 

Lest  I,  too  much  profane,  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate  : 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

xc. 
Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross. 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  escaped  this  sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer' d  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite : 
But  in  the  onset  come  :  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

xci. 
Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse ; 
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And  every  humor  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest : 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure ; 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best.  • 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Kicher  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments*  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

xcn. 
But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end  : 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O,  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  I 
But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot? — 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 

XCIII. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband  ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter' d-new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place  : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
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In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods,  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  strange  : 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree, 
That  in  thy  fade  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whatever  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  telL 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  1 

xciv. 
They  that  have  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show ; 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; — 
They  rightly  do  inherit  Heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity  : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

xcv. 
How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  stop  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  1 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue,  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  : 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
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O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ; 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot ; 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see  I 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edge. 

XCVL 

Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  loved  of  more  and  less : 
Thou  makest  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteemed ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen. 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  ! 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  I 
But  do  not  so :  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report 

xcvn. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  I 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where  I 
And  yet  this  time  removed*  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime, 
Like  widow' d  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease : 

*  i.  e.  this  time  in  which  I  was  remote  or  absent  from  thee. 
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Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 

But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 

Fur  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee ; 

And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

xcvm. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress' d  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh' d  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew ; 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still ;  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play  : 

xcix. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide ; — 

*  Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride, 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  died.* 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
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One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair : 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath  ; 
But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth, 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted ;  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  color  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 


Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forget* st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spend' St  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 
Keturn,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restiff  Muse ;  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life ; 

So  thou  prevent' St  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

CI. 

O  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  died  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse ;  wilt  thou  not  haply  say ; — 
'  Truth  needs  no  color,  with  his  color  fix'd  ; 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay  ; 
But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd? ' 
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Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 

Excuse  not  silence  so  ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 

To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb, 

And  to  be  praised  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office,  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  how. 

en. 

My  love  is  strengthened,  tliough  more  weak  in  seeming ; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear ; 
That  love  is  merchandised,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night : 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight : 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack  I  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth ; 
That,  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O,  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 
liook  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
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Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend, 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend, 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it 

CIV. 
To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old ; 
For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride  : 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen  ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand, 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived  : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred  : 
Ere  you  were  born,  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

cv. 
l^et  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confined, 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difierence. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument ; 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words  : 
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And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent ; 

Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 

Fair,  kind,  and  tme  have  often  Uved  alone ; 

Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

cvi. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights ; 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights ; — 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  hp,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

,  cvn. 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  death  to  me  subscribes ;  * 

•Obeys,  submits. 
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Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes  : 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent 

cvin. 
What's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character, 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register, 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same  ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow' d  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love,  in  love's  fresh  case. 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age, 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place ; 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page  ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred, 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 

Cix. 
O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify  1 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
Asi  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  he. 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged ; 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign' d 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain' d. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
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For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

ex. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view ;  * 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely  ;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  f  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  proved  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast 

CXI. 

0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds.! 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dier's  hand : 

Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew' d ;  i 

*i.  e.  seemed  like  a  fool ;  whose  dress  used  to  be  motley. 

t  i.  e.  these  starts  or  aberrations  from  rectitude. 

JOur  author  seems  here  to  lament  his  being  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  appearing  on  the  stage,  or  writing  for  the 
theatre. 
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Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  *  'gainst  my  strong  infection : 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend ;  and  I  assure  ye, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamped  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ?t 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel' d  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong.  J 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense  : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are  dead. 

cxui. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind ; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about. 
Doth  part  his  ftmction,  and  is  partly  blind ; 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 

•  Vinegar.  f  Approve. 

t  *  The  meaning  seems  to  be — ^you  are  the  only  person  who 
has  power  to  change  my  stubborn  resolution,  either  to  what 
is  right  or  to  what  is  wrong.'— Steevens. 
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For  it  DO  t'orm  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  ;* 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch  : 
For  if  it  see  the  rudest  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  favor,t  or  deformed'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  3*ou, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue.  J 

cxiv. 
Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown' d  with  you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery ; 
Or  whether  shall  I  say,  mine  eye  saith  true, 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy, 
To  make,  of  monsters  and  things  indigest. 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble : 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
0,  'tis  the  first ;  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is'greeing. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison' d,  'tis  the  lesser  sin. 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

cxv. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie. 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 

•  Lay  hold  of.  f  Countenance. 

J  *The  word  untrue  is  here  used  as  a  substantive.  The 
sincerity  of  my  affection  is  the  cause  of  my  untruth  ;  j.  e.  of 
my  not  seeing  objects  truly,  such  as  they  appear  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.'— Malone. 
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Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  bum  clearer : 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million' d  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings, 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharpest  intents. 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things ;— 
Alas  !  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say, — *  Now  I  love  you  best/ 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty, 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow? 

CXVI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love, 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0,  no ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,   although   his   height  be 

taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  altei-s  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  egde  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved  ;— 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

cxvn. 

Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all, 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 
12 
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Forget  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchased  right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds, 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down  ; 
And,  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate ; 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken' d  hate  : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

cxvm. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager*  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge ; — 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness, 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding ; 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseased,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

cxix. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  siren  tears, 
Distill' d  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within ; 

♦  Sonr. 
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Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  feara ; 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  I 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  !* 
O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true, 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew, 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuked  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 

cxx. 

That  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now ; 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer' d  steel : 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
AlS  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 
O,  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember' df 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits ; 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender' d 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits  1 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

cxxi. 
'Tis  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteem'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being ; 

*  How  have  mine  eyes  been  convulsed  during  the  frantic 
fits  of  mv  feverish  love !  f  Reminded. 
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And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd, 

Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 

For  why  should  others'  false,  adulterate  eyes 

Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 

No  ;  I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own  : 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel  ;* 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown : 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain  ; — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

cxxn. 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  charactered  vnth  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  : 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  rased  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold,  f 
Nor  need  I  tallies,  thy  dear  love  to  score  : 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more. 

To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 

Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

*  Crooked. 

t  *  *  That  poor  retention '  is  the  table-book  given  to  him 
by  his  friend,  incapable  of  retaining,  or  rather  of  contain- 
ing, so  much  as  the  tablet  of  the  brain.'— Malone. 
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cxxin. 
No ;  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change  : 
Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might, 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange  ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old  ; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire, 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste  : 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be ; 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee, 
cxxiv. 
If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd, 
As  subject  to  time's  love  or  to  time's  hate, 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gather' d. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls  : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic. 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number' d  hours  ; 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showera 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  lived  for  crime. 

cxxv. 
Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honoring. 
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Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 

Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining? 

Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favor 

Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent ; 

For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savor ; 

Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent? 

No ;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 

And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 

Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art, 

But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 
Hence,  thou  suborn' d  informer !  a  true  soul. 
When  most  impeach' d,  stands  least  in  thy  control 

•  cxxvi. 

0  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st ! 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ! 
If  nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back. 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  0  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure  : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer'd  must  be ; 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

cxxvn. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair, 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name  ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beauty  slander' d  with  a  bastard  shame : 
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For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature*  s  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 
But  is  profaned,  if  not  Uves  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  so  suited  ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  :  * 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 

oxxvm. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st 
Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds, 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks, f  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand  ; 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  I 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless' d  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

♦'They  seem  to  monm,  that  those  who  are  not  born  fair, 
are  yet  possessed  of  an  artificial  beauty,  by  which  they  pasa 
for  what  they  are  not ;  and  thus  dishonor  nature  by  their 
imperfect  imitation  and  false  pretensions.' — Malone. 

t  A  jack  is  part  of  a  sn^U  kind  of  spinnet,  called  a  vir- 
ginal. 
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CXXIX. 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 

Is  perjured,  murderous,  Woody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 

Enjoy' d  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had. 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallowed  bait. 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having ;  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 

A  bliss  in  proof;  and,  proved,  a  very  woe ; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed  ;  behind,  a  dream  : 
All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 
cxxx. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask' d,  red  and  white, 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak  ;  yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound : 

I  grant,  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go  ; 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground : 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she,  belied  with  false  compare, 
cxxxi. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 

Ab  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 
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For  well  thou  know'st,  to  my  dear,  doting  heart, 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say,  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone  : 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

cxxxn. 
Thine  eyes  I  love ;  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain ; 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east,* 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west ; — 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face. 
0,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  tnourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 
Then  will  I  swear,  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

cxxxin. 
Beshrew  that  heart,  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ! 
Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet' st  friend  must  be? 
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Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed : 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrioe  threefold  thus  to  be  cross' d. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail : 
Whoe'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard  ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigor  in  my  jail : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee^ 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

cxxxrv. 

So  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I'll  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free ; 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind  : 
He  learn' d  but,  surety -like,  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as.  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute*  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  put'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 
Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me : 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will. 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  overplus : 

*  *  Statute  has  here  its  legal  signification ;  that  of  a 
rity  or  obligation  for  money.' — Malone. 
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More  tlian  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  ? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will 

cxxxvi. 
If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there  : 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove, 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon' d  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee  : 

Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still ; 

And  then  thou  lovest  me ;  for  my  name  is  Will. 

cxxxvn. 
Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies ; 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
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If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 

Be  anchor' d  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 

Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 

Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied? 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot,* 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common 

place  ? 
Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err'd, 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transfeiT'd. 

CXXXVIII. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtilties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue  : 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  suppress' d. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old  ? 
0,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  : 

Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me ; 

And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter' d  be. 

CXXXIX. 

O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong. 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon.my  heart : 

*  An  enclosed  field. 
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Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue ; 

Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 

Tell  me,  thou  lovest  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight, 

Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 

What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy 
might 

Is  more  than  my  o^erpress'd  defence  can  'bide? 

Let  me  excuse  thee  :  ah  !  my  love  well  knows 

Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies  ; 

And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 

That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain, 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity- wan  ting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so  ; 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know : 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee  : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  s<i  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied,    . 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go 
wide. 

CXLL 

In  faith,  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
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But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 
Who  in  despite  of  views  is  pleased  to  dote  : 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin,  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate, 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving  : 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state, 
And  thou  shalt  find  its  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  those  Hps  of  thine. 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine  : 
Kobb'd  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lovest  those. 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee  ; 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart ;  that  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
If  thou  dosfrseek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 
By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied  ! 

cxLin. 
Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather' d  creatures  broke  away ; 
Sets  down^her  babe,  and  makes  all  swifl  despatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
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Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase, 
Cries  to  catch  her,  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; — 
So  run'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me, 
And  play  the  mother's  part ;  kiss  me;  be  kind: 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  stilL 

CXLIV. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which,  like  two  spirits,  do  suggest*  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair ; 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  color' d  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride  : 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 
Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know  ;  but  live  in  doubc. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 

Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said,  ^  I  hate,' 

To  me,  that  languish' d  for  her  sake  : 

But  when  she  saw  my  woful  state, 
12 

*  Tempt. 
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Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom  ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet : 
*  I  hate,'  she  alter' d  with  an  end, 
That  follow' d  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend, 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 

'  I  hate,'  from  hate  away  she  threw ; 

And  saved  my  life,  saying — '  Not  you.' 

CXLVI. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men ; 

And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

CXLVII. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
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My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 
Hath  left  me  ;  and  I  desperate  now  approve, 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 
And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest : 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are, 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  expressed  ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night 

CXLVIII. 

0  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight  I 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  *  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's  :  no. 
How  can  it?    0,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true, 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears? 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view  :         ^ 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 
0  cunning  Love  !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 

CXLIX. 

Canst  thou,  0  cmel !  say  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ?t 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all,  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 

*  Estimates.  f  Take  part 

13 
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Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon? 
Nay,  if  thou  lower' st  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ?     ' 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 
But,  love,  hate  on  ;  for  now  I  know  thy  mind  : 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lovest,  and  I  am  blind. 

CL. 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might. 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway ; 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 
That,  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state : 
If  thy  unworthiness  raised  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee. 

CLI. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  born  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss,* 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove : 

*  Fault. 
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For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  4o  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason  , 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason  ; 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it,  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

cm. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn ; 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing ; 
In  act  thy  bed- vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty  ?    I  am  perjured  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see  : 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair ;  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie  I 

CLin. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found, 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground ; 
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Which  borrow' d  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless,  lively  heat,  still  to  endure  ; 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new-fired, 
The  boy  for  tiial  needs  would  touch  my  breast : 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired. 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad,  distemper' d  guest. 
But  found  no  cure  ;  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire  ; — my  mistress'  eyes. 

CLIV. 

The  little  love-god,  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs,  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keep, 
Came  tripping  by  ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire, 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd ; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm' d. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by, 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual, 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseased ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove ;-« 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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[This  beautiful  poem  was  first  printed  in  1609,  with  our 
author's  name,  at  the  end  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
Sonnets.] 


From  off  a  hill,  whose  concave  womb  reworded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tuned  tale  : 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  atwain. 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw. 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun, 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  heaven's  fell  rago 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne. 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters,* 
Laundering  t  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  t  in  tears, 

♦Fanciful  images.  f  Moistening.  Ji.e.  formed 

into  pellets  or  balls. 
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And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  woe, 
In  claDtiors  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levelFd  eyes  their  carriage  ride,* 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend  ; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orb'd  earth  :  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  no  where  fix'd. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix' d. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat,     - 

Proclaim' d  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 

For  some,  untuck' d,  descended  her  sheaved  f  hat, 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside  : 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide ; 

And,  true  to  bondage  would  not  break  from  thence. 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favors  from  a  maund  J  she  drew, 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 

Upon  whose  weeping  m argent  she  was  set. 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet ; 

Or  monarchs'  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  some,  but  where  excess  begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one, 

Which  she  perused,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood; 

Crack' d  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 

*In  allusion  tc  a  piece  of  ordnance.  f  Straw. 

t  Hand  basket. 
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Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  uaud  ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood, 
With  sleided*  silk  featf  and  affectedly 
Enswathed,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secresy. 

These  often  bathed  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  oftien  "gan  to  tear : 

Cried, — *  0  false  blood  !  thou  register  of  lies. 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear ! 

Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damned  here ! 

This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 

Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  grazed  his  cattle  nigh. 
Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 
Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 
The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew ; 
Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  J  fastly  drew ; 
And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know. 
In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat,§ 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide  : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied, 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  ||  assuage, 
'Tis  promised,  in  the  charity  of  age. 

*  Father,'  she  says,  *  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 

*  Kaw,  untwisted.  f  i.  e.  curiously,  nicely. 

X  i.  e.  this  afflicted,  love-sick  lady. 

2  Staff.  Q  Perturbation  of  mind« 
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Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old  ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power  : 
I  might  as  j^et  have  been  a  spreading  flower, 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

'  But,  woe  is  me  !  too  early  I  attended 

A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 

Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 

That  maidens*  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face. 

Love  lacked  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place ; 

And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 

She  was  new  lodged,  and  newly  deified. 

*  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls. 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls  : 
What's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find. 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind  ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 

What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn.  * 

'  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin  ; 
Ilis  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 
Whose  bare  outbragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear : 
Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  'twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

*  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 
For  maiden-tongued  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 


♦Sown, 
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Yet,  if  men  moved  liim,  was  he  such  a  storm, 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorized  youth 

Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

'  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, — 

*  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes  : 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway, 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  he 

makes ! ' 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

*  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went ; 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 

To  appertainings  and  to  ornament ; 
Accomplished  in  himself,  not  in  his  case  : 
All  aids,  theinselves  made  fairer  by  their  place. 
Came  for  additions ;  yet  their  purposed  trim 
Pieced  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  graced  by  him.   ' 

'  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep. 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 

*  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 

Of  young,  of  old  ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted. 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted  : 
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Consents  bewitch' d,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted  ; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey, 

*  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get, 
To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 
Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 
Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assign' d  ; 
And  laboring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them, 
Than  the  true  gouty  landlord,  which  doth  owe*  them : 

'  So  many  have,  that  never  touch' d  his  hand, 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart : 
My  woful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  not  in  part ; — 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art. 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power; 
Reserved  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

*  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did. 
Demand  of  him  ;  nor,  being  desired,  yielded ; 
Finding  myself  in  honor  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honor  shielded : 
Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 
Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remain' d  the  foil 
Of  this  fake  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

'  But,  ah !  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 
The  destined  ill  she  must  herself  assay ; 
Or  forced  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content, 
To  put  the  by-pass' d  perils  in  her  way? 


♦Own. 
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Counsel  may  stop  awhile  what  will  not  stay ; 

For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen, 

By  blunting  us,  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

'  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood, 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof; 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
0  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry, — '  It  is  thy  last.' 

*  For  farther  I  could  say,—'  This  man's  untrue ; 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ;  * 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew ; 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiUng ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 
Thought,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art, 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart : 

*And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me : — '  Gentle  maid, 
Have  of  my  suflPering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto ; 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

'  *  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see, 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 
Love  made  them  not ;  with  acture  f  they  may  be, 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind  : 

*i.  e.  the  examples  of  his  seduction.  f  Actioiu 
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They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find ; 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

'  *  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warm'd, 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen,* 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm' d  : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harm'd ; 

Kept  hearts  in  Uveries,  but  mine  own  was  free. 

And  reign' d,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

*  *  Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fanciest  sent  me, 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood  ; 
Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 
Of  ^rief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood  ; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty. 
Encamp' d  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

*  *  And,  lo  !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair,  J 
'  With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd,§ 

I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech' d) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich' d  ; 
And  deep-brain' d  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

* '  The  diamond :  why,  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  in  vised  ||  properties  did  tend ; 

*  Grief.  f  Love-sick  maidens. 

X  i.  e.  these  lockets,  consisting  of  hair  platted  and  set  in 
gold.  2  Interwoven.  ||  For  invisible. 
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The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend  ; 
The  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  manifold  :  each  several  stone, 
With  wit  well  blazon' d,  smiled  or  made  some  moan. 

* '  Lo  !  all  these  trophies  of  aifections  hot, 
Of  pensived  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hatb  charged  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be ; 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  en  patron  me. 

*  *  0,  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand, 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise  ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise ; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  j'our  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

*  *  Lo  I  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun,  ! 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 

Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun,* 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote ;  f 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat,  % 

*  Who  lately  retired  from  the  solicitation  of  her  noble  ad- 
mirers. 

t  Whose  accomplishments  were  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
flower  of  the  young  nobility  were  passionately  enamored  of 
her. 

t  i.  e.  coat  of  arms. 
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But  kept  cold  distance  ;  and  did  thence  remove, 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

' '  But,  0,  my  sweet,  what  lahor  is  't  to  leave 

The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives ! 

Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive,* 

Plying  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves. 

She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 

The  scara  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight ; 

And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 

*  *  O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly  : 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye. 

Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immured ; 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured. 

*  '  How  mighty  then  you  are,  O,  hear  me  tell ! 
The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong. 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well, 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 

I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong, 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest,t 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

* '  My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun, 
Who,  disciplined  and  dieted  in  grace, 
Believed  her  eyes,  when  they  to  assail  begun  ; 

*  Securing  within  the  pale  of  a  cloister,  that  heart  which 
had  never  received  the  impression  of  love, 
t  Heap  together. 
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All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
0  most  potential  love  !  vow,  bond,  nor  space, 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine  ; 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

*  *  When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  ?    When  thou  wilt  inflame. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  ! 
Lovers  arms  are  peace,   'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense, 

'gainst  shame ; 
And  sweetens,  *  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears. 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

'  *  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine  ; 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend, 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine, 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design. 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath, 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth. ' 

'  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face  : 
Each  cheek,  a  river  running  from  a  fount. 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace. 
0,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace  I 
Who,  glazed  with  crystal,  gate  f  the  glowing  roses 
That  flamed  through  water  which  their  hue  encloses. 

*  *  The  meaning  may  be — The  warfare  that  love  carries  on 
against  rule,  sense,  and  shame,  produces  to  the  parties  en- 
gaged a  peaceful  enjoyment ;  and  sweetens,  etc.* — Malone. 

t  Got. 
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*  0  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  1 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes, 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear? 
What  breast  so  cold,  that  is  not  warmed  here? 
O  cleft  effect !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 

Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath  I 

*  For,  lo  !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolved  my  reason  into  tears : 
Tliere  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff 'd ;  * 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  f  fears ; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 

All  melting,  though  our  drops  this  difference  bore  ;— 
His  poison' d  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

'  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautcis,  J  all  strange  forms  receives ; 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water, 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves. 

In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives. 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white,  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows  ; 

*That  not  a  heart,  which  in  his  level  came, 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would  maim. 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim  : 
When  he  most  bum'd  in  heart-wish' d  luxury,  J 
He  preach' d  pure  maid,  and  praised  cold  chastity. 

*  Put  off.  f  Grave,  decorous, 

t  Insidious  purposes.  §  Lewdness. 
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*  Thus,  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace, 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover' d, 
That  the  unexperienced  gave  the  tempter  place, 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hover' d. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover* d? 
Ah  me  !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

'  0,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye ; 
0,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow'd ; 
0,  that  forced  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly ; 
0,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow' d ; 
0,  all  that  borrow' d  motion,  seeming  owed ; — * 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray' d, 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid  !  * 

*  i.  e.  that  seemed  real  and  his  own. 
U 
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THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM. 


[The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  first  published  by  William 
Jaggard  in  small  8vo.  in  1599,  with  our  author's  name,  in 
which  are  inserted  a  sonnet  and  ode,  which  had  appeared 
during  the  preceding  year  in  a  collection  of  poems  written  by 
Richard  Barnefield.  In  the  year  1612  the  same  publisher 
proceeded  still  farther ;  for  be  then  added  to  the  former  mis- 
cellany a  celebrated  madrigal  of  Marlowe,  beginning  with  the 
words,  *  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,*  together  wit!; 
several  pieces  written  by  Thomas  Heywood,  who  loudly 
complained  of  Jaggard's  fraud  :  notwithstanding  which  re- 
monstrance, these  productions  still  continued  to  be  inserted 
in'all  subsequent  editions  of  our  author's  poem«  tjU  the  time 
of  Malone ;  nor  was  the  follacy  detected  till  the  year  1766, 
when  it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  very  inq^enious 
Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare.  The  order  in  which 
these  little  pieces  stand  in  the  old  copy  is  not  follow/»d  by 
Mr.  Malone,  who  has  classed  all  those  which  relate  to  Adonis 
together.] 


Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook, 

With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh  and  green. 

Did  court  the  lad  with  niany  a  lovely  look  : — 

Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 

She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 

She  show'd  him  favors  to  allure  his  eye  ; 

To  win  his  heart,  she  touched  him  here  and  there  : 

Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 

Or  he  reftised  to  take  her  figured  proffer ; — 

(211) 
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The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait, 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 
Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward  : 
He  rose,  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool,  too  froward ! 

n. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom, 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade, 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 
Under  an  oiser  growing  by  a  brook  ; — 
A  brook,  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen. 
Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter,  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  brim , 
The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye, 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him. 
He,  spying  her,  bounced  in,  whereas  he  stood  : 
*  0  Jove,'  quoth  she,  *  why  was  not  I  a  flood ? ' 

in. 
Fair  was  the  mom,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love,* 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Aden's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild : 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill. 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds : 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will, 
Forbad  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds : 
*  Once,'  quoth  she,  *  did  I  see  a  fair,  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar, 
*  An  mtermediate  line  is  here  lost. 
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Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  I 

See  in  my  thigh,'  quoth  she,  *  here  was  the  sore/ 

She  showed  hers  :  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one ; 

And  blushing  fled,  and  lefl  her  all  alone. 

IV. 

Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her. 

Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him  : 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him. 

'Even  thus,'  quoth  she,  *  the  warlike  god  embraced 

meP 
And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms : 
'  Even  thus, '  quoth  she,  *  the  warlike  god  unlaced  me  I ' 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms  : 
'Even  thus,'  quoth  she,  'he  seized  on  my  lips  I ' 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure  : 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

Ah  !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay, 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away  I 

V. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together : 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  of  care ; 
Youth  like  summer  mom, 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare  : 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short ; 
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Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold , 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ; 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee  : 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  I 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
0,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee ; 

For,  methinks,  thou  stay'st  too  long  I 

VI. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  plucked,  soon  faded; 

Pluck' d  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack  !  too  timely  shaded  I 

Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting ! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 

For  why  ?  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will : 

And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 

For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 
O,  yes,  dear  friend  I    I  pardon  crave  of  thee : 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeathe  to  me. 

vn. 

Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle ; 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 

A  lily  pale,  with  damask  die  to  grace  her ; 

None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 
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Her  lips  to  mioe  how  often  hath  she  join'd, 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing  I 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing  I 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings, 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  bum'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth ; 
She  bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  outburneth ; 
She  framed  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

VIIL 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,* 
('Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument) 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  peijury  ? 
Vows,  for  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but,  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gainM,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapor  is  : 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhalest  this  vapor  vow  ;  in  thee  it  is  : 
If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine : 

If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise. 

To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise? 

IX. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love?^ 
0,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd  I 

*  Thia  Sonnet  appears  in  Love's  Labor's  Lost. 
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Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  constant  prove ; 

Those  thoughts  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 
bow'd. 

Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  can  compre- 
hend. 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice : 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee  com- 
mend ; 

All  ignorant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without  wonder ; 

(Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire) 

Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his  dread- 
ful thunder, 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  0,  do  not  love  that  wrong, 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthly 
tongue. 

X. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good ; 

A  shining  gloss,  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 

A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 

A  brittle  glass,  that 's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found ; 

As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh ; 

As  flowers  dead  lie  wither' d  on  the  ground ; 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress ; — 
So  beauty,  blemish' d  once,  for  ever 's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost 
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XI. 

Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah  !  neither  be  my  share : 

She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 

And  daff'd  me*  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 

To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 
'  Farewell,'  quoth  she,  '  and  come  again  to-morrow : ' 
Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile ; 

In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  If  construe  whether  : 

'T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile ; 

T  may  be,  again,  to  make  me  wander  thither  : 
'  Wander ! ' — a  word  for  shadows  like  myself : 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 


XII. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east  1 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch  ;  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes. 
While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark  ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark,  dismal-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty  : 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 

Sorrow  changed  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with  sorrow ; 

For  why  ?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 

*  Pat  me  off.  *  I  will  not. 
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Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours : 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon  ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers  ! 

Pack  night,  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night  now  tor- 
row; 

Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-morrow. 

xm. 

It  was  a  lordling's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three, 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be ; 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fairest  eye  could 
see. 
Her  f&ney  fell  a  turning. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  love  did 

fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  !  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both  to  gain  ; 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with 
disdain  : 
Alas  I  she  could  not  help  it. 
Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away : 
Then  lullaby ;  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay  ; 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XIV. 

On  a  day,  (alack  the  day  1)  * 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 

*  This  Sonnet  occurs  also  in  Love's  Labor's  Loit 
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Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  *gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
'Air,'  quoth  he,  '  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  ! 
But,  alas  I  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet ; 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 
Thou,  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno*  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.' 

XV. 

My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not ; 

All  is  amiss : 
Love's  denying. 
Faith's  defying. 
Heart's  renying,* 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot ; 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love, 
There  a  nay  is  placed  without  remove. 


*  BenoaiiciDg :  from  the  French  word  renier. 
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One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss : 

0  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame : 
For  now  I  see, 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I ; 
All  fears  scorn  I ; 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  needing, 
(0  cruel  speeding !) 

Fraughted  with  gall. 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal :  * 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  have  play'd, 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid : 
My  sighs  so  deep. 
Procure  t  to  weep. 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  harkless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquished  men  in  bloody  fight  I 

Clear  wells  spring  not ; 
Sweet  birds  sing  not ; 
Loud  bells  ring  not 

Cheerfiilly : 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping, 

♦  In  no  degree. 

t '  Him '  or '  the  dog '  must  here  be  undenrtood. 
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Nymphs  back  creeping 

FearftiUy. 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains, 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled ; 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass ; 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan  : 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone : 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XVI. 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 

And  stair  d  the  deer  that  thou  wouldst  strike, 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 

As  well  as  fancy,*  partial  tike. 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head, 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed  : 

And  when  thou  comest  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smoothe  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk, 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt) 

But  plainly  say  thou  lovest  her  well, 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell : 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways : 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there, 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 
By  ringing  always  in  her  ear. 

*Love. 
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The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town,— 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  alwajrs  with  assured  trust; 

And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true : 

Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 

Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew. 
When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  sladc 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night ; 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent, 
That  she  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 
That  with  such  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban,  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay  ;— 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say  :— 
*  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 
In  faith,  you  had  not  had  it  then.' 

The-  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  naught? 

Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
And  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
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Here  is  no  heaven  ;  they  holy  then 
Begin,  when  age  doth  them  attaint 

Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 

One  woman  woald  another  wed. 

Bat,  soft  f  enough  I  too  much  I  fear« 
For  if  my  lady  hear  my  song, 
She  will  not  stick  to  ring  mine  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 

Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 

To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 

xvn. 

Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away,* 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day ; — 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again  ; — 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealM  in  vain. 

hide,  O,  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears : 
But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thea 

xvnL 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 

Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be. 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey : 

*The  first  stanea  of  this  Sonnet  will  be  found  in  Measure 
for  Measure. 
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But,  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  neat. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tjrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  feather' d  king : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can,* 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right : 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 

That  thy  sable  gender  makest 

With  the  breath  thou  givest  and  takest  V 

'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  :— 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  loved,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 


*  ].  e.  who  understands  funereal  mnsio. 
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'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight : 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall' d, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same : 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together ; 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither, 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded  : 

That  it  cried, — How  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne* 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene  :— 

THBENOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  enclosed  in  cinders  lie. 

*  Funeral  sons, 
15 
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Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity : 
.  *Twas  not  their  infirmity ; 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty  brag,  but  *tis  not  she  : 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair, 
That  are  either  true  or  fair : 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 

WM.  SHAKESPEABB 
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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  make  this 
Compendium  such  a  perfect  summary  of  Shakespeare's 
Dramas  as  will  enable  the  student  to  comprehend  the 
whole  plot  of  each  play  at  a  glance.  This  will  be 
found  a  great  advantage  to  the  general  reader,  and 
will  prove  a  still  greater  boon  to  the  theatre-goer  who 
may  be  about  to  witness  on  the  stage  a  play  of  Shakes- 
peare's which  he  may  not  have  read,  or  read  so 
long  ago  as  to  need  refreshing  his  memory  thereon. 
Each  drama  will  be  treated  separately  in  the  rotation 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Dr,  Johtison  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Worlcs  pubHshed  by  Gebbie  &  Co.  The 
following  will  be  the  method  of  treatment  of  each 
drama: 

1st.  A  historical  notice  of  when  the  play  first  ap- 
peared in  print,  or  was  first  acted,  and  the  sources  from 
whence  Shakespeare  most  probably  drew  his  work. 

2d.  The  plot  of  the  play  summarized  and  the 
dramatis  personce  in  this  connection  repeated  in  detail. 

3d.  A  few  brief  notes  on  the  most  prominent 
characters  in  each  drama,  to  enable  the  reader  more 
readily  to  measure  and  estimate  the  relative  im- 
portance and  position  of  the  chief  actors  engaged. 

This  brief  arrangement  for  busy  men  and  women 
will  possess  at  least  the  recommendation  of  novelty, 
and  we  think  will  be  found  generally  useful. 

Gebbie  &  Co. 
(3) 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TEMPEST. 


No  one  has  Mtherto  been  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  romance,  on  which  Shakespeare  founded 
this  play.  Mr.  Collins,  the  poet,  issaid  indeed  to  have 
informed  Mr.  T.  Warton,  that  it  was  founded  on  an 
old  romance  called  'Aurelio  and  Isabella,*  printed 
in  Italian,  Spanish,  French  and  English  in  1588 ;  but 
as  no  such  work  could  be  discovered  by  the  acute  and 
learned  writer  to  whom  this  information  was  com- 
municated, it  was  reasonably  inferred  by  him,  that 
Collins,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  memory 
during  his  last  illness,  had  substituted  the  name  of  one 
novel  for  another. 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  event,  which  imme- 
diately gave  rise  to  the  composition  of  this  drama,  was 
the  voyage  of  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Bermudas  in  1609,  and  whose  adven- 
tures were  given  to  the  public  by  Silvester  Jourdan, 
one  of  his  crew,  with  the  following  title:  'A  Dis- 
covery of  the  Bermudas,  otherwise  called  the  Isle  of 
Divels:  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
and  Captayne  Newport,  and  divers  others.*  In  thi» 
publication  Jourdan  informs  us,  that  '  the  islands  of 
the  Bermudas,  as  every  man  knoweth,  that  hath  heard 
or  read  of  them,  were  never  inhabited  by  any  Christian 
or  heathen  people  ;  but  ever  esteemed  and  reputed  a 
most  prodigious  and  enchanted  place,  affording  nothing 
but  gusts,  stormes  and  foul  weather;  which  made 
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every  navigator  and  mariner  to  avoid  them  as  Scylla 
and  Cliarybdis,  or  as  they  would  shun  the  devil  him- 
selfe.  *  It  has  hence  been  concluded  that  this  play  was 
written  towards  the  close  of  1611,  and  that  it  was 
brought  on  the  stage  early  in  the  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  Hunter  says,  there  is  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean named  Lampedosa,  which  is  near  to  the  coast 
of  Tunis,  and  from  its  description  in  Dapper,  was  the 
probable  track  of  the  King  of  Naples'  voyage  in 
Shakespeare's  *  Tempest.'  This  island  is  known  to 
sailors  as  the  enchanted  island,  and  if  the  Italian  novel 
or  its  translations  should  ever  be  discovered,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  surmise  is  correct. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Drake,  that  'the  'Tempest'  is, 
next  to  Macbeth,  the  noblest  product  of  our  author's 
genius.  Never  were  the  wild  and  the  wonderful,  the 
pathetic  and  the  sublime,  more  artfully  and  gracefully 
combined  with  the  sportive  sallies  of  a  playful  imagi- 
nation, than  in  this  enchantingly  attractive  drama. 
Nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  all  these  excellences  of 
the  highest  order  are  connected  with  a  plot,  which,  in 
its  mechanism,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  unities, 
is  perfectly  classical  and  correct. ' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Alonso,  king  of  Naples. 

Sebastian,  his  brother. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  duke  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  brother,  the  usurping  duke  of  Milan. 

Ferdinand,  son  to  the  king  of  Naples. 
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*'        I  lords. 

SCO,    ) 


GoNZALO,  an  honest  old  counsellor  of  Naples. 

Adrian, 

Francisco, 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  slave,  found  by 

Prospero  on  the  desert  island. 
Trinculo,  a  jester. 
Stephano,  a  drunken  butler. 
Master  of  a  ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners. 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  spirit 

Iris, 

Ceres, 

Juno, 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 

Other  spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 

Scene,  the  sea,  with  a  ship ;  afterwards  an  uninhabited 
island. 


spirit& 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Prospero,  duke  of  Milan,  being  fond  of  study  and 
retirement,  intrusts  the  public  business  of  the  state 
to  his  younger  brother  Antonio,  who  secretly  engages 
with  Alonso,  king  of  Naples,  to  hold  Milan  as  a  fief 
of  the  Neapolitan  crown,  in  consideration  of  his  as- 
sistance in  dethroning  his  unsuspecting  brother.  Not 
daring  publicly  to  deprive  Prospero  of  life,  on  account 
of  his  great  popularity,  the  conspirators  force  him 
and  his  daughter  Miranda,  an  infant  three  years 
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old,  into  a  crazy  boat ;  and  with  a  small  supply  of 
provisions  abandon  them  to  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments. Being  cast  on  a  desert  island,  where  no 
human  creature  is  found  but  a  savage  named  Cali- 
ban, Prospero  puts  into  practice  the  necromantic  art, 
with  which  he  had  formerly  experimented,  with 
great  success,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  with 
the  education  of  Miranda.  About  twelve  years  after 
these  transactions,  Alonso,  having  agreed  to  marry- 
his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Tunis,  conducts  her  to 
that  country,  accompanied  by  the  usurping  duke  oi 
Milan,  and  a  numerous  train.  Having  left  the 
lady  with  her  husband  at  Tunis,  they  embark  on 
their  return  to  Naples ;  and  the  drama  commences 
with  a  great  tempest  raised  by  Prospero,  who,  by 
the  agency  of  a  spirit  named  Ariel,  wrecks  the 
king's  ship  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  the  pas- 
sengers are  lost,  and  they  are  all  landed  on  Prosperous 
island.  Ferdinand,  the  king's  son,  is  separated  from 
his  father,  who  supposes  him  drowned  ;  while  Pros- 
pero, discovering  him  after  the  shipwreck,  conducts 
him  to  his  cell,  where  he  and  Miranda  become 
mutually  enamored.  In  the  mean  time,  Alonso, 
Antonio  and  their  immediate  followers,  terrified  by 
spectral  illusions  raised  by  the  injured  duke,  run 
distracted,  till  at  length,  Prospero,  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing them  sensible  of  their  former  guilt,  and  with  the 
resumption  of  his  dignity,  generously  remits  further 
punishment ;  extends  his  mercy  to  Caliban  and  his 
drunken  companions,  who  had  conspired  to  murder 
him ;  and,  having  restored  Ferdinand  to  his  dis- 
consolate parent,  abjures  forever  the  magic  art,  and 
proceeds  to  Naples  to  solemnize  the  nuptials  of  the 
youthful    pair.      Like    the   'Midsummer   Night*a 
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Dream/  with  which  it  has  been  classed,  the  'Tem- 
pest* is  one  of  those  romantic  dramas,  which  defy 
analytical  criticism,  and  would  lose  in  effect  by 
being  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  of  realities. 
Although  the  unities  are  preserved,  perhaps  more 
by  accident  than  design,  no  play  owes  less  allegiance 
to  the  exact  sciences ;  and  the  interest  is  not  weak- 
ened by  trivial  incongruities  in  the  author's  conduct 
of  time  and  space.  A  hag-bom  monster,  a  young 
lady  educated  by  a  magician  prince  in  a  desolate 
island,  and  an  attendant  spirit,  capable  of  the 
assumption  of  any  form,  who  not  only  treads  the 
oose  of  the  salt  deep,  runs  on  the  sharp  wind  of  the 
north,  works  in  the  frosted  earth,  and  rides  on  the 
curled  clouds,  but  in  his  lighter  moods,  rides  on 
the  bat*s  back,  or  reposes  in  a  cowslip's  bell,  are 
singular  materials  for  a  drama,  the  simplicity  of 
whose  construction  exhibits  in  strong  outline  the 
boundless  skill  by  which  it  is  made  so  irresistibly 
attractive.  It  required  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
to  reconcile  these  apparently  discordant  elements, 
and  construct  out  of  them  an  harmonious  structure. 
If,  however,  the  reader  imagines  a  defect  exists, 
and  agreeing  with  some  critics  in  the  opinion  that 
Ariel  was  not  an  *  ethereal  featureless  angel,'  ob- 
serves an  inconsistency  in  the  development  of  his 
character,  let  us  entreat  him  to  merge  it  into  the  ro- 
mantic conduct  of  the  plot,  and  regard  the  whole 
drama  as  a  purely  imaginative  conetruction  formed 
on  the  idea  of  retributive  justice,  to  which  no  one 
but  Shakespeare  has  made  necromancy  subservient, 
without  in  some  degree  injuring  the  cause  of  virtue. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TWO  GEN- 
TLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


Mr.  Steevens  conjectures  that  some  of  the  incidents 
of  this  play  were  taken  by  Shakespeare  from  the  'AlT- 
cadia,'  book  L  chap.  6,  where  Pyrocles  consents  to 
head  the  Helots ;  to  which  tale  the  adventures  of  Valen- 
tine with  the  outlaws,  in  this  drama,  bear  a  striking 
resemblance.  But  however  this  question  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  episode  of 
Felismena,  in  the  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor, 
a  romance  translated  from  the  Spanish,  and  published 
in  the  year  1598,  was  the  source  whence  the  principal 
part  of  the  plot  of  the  *Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  has 
been  derived.  The  story  of  Proteus  and  Julia,  in 
this  play,  closely  corresponds  with  its  prototype ;  and 
in  several  passages  the  dramatist  has  copied  the  veiy 
language  of  the  pastoral 

The  authenticity  of  this  drama  has  been  disputed 
by  Hanmer,  Theobald,  and  Upton,  who  condemn  it  as 
a  very  inferior  production :  but  Dr.  Johnson,  in  as- 
cribing it  to  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  asks,  '  if  it  be 
taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ? '  justly 
remarking,  that '  it  will  be  found  more  creditable  that 
Shakespeare  might  sometimes  sink  below  his  highest 
flights,  than  that  any  other  should  rise  up  to  his  lowest. ' 
'It  is  observable,*  says  Pope,  'that  the  st5^1e  of  this 
comedy  is  less  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  un- 
affected, than  the  greater  part  of  this  author's,  though 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  he  wrote.* 
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The  *  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  *  was  not  printed 
until  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623,  but  is  men- 
tioned in  Meres'  *  Wits'  Treasury/  printed  in  1598. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Milan,  father  to  Silvia. 

Valentine,  |  gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Proteus,       J    • 
Antonio,  father  to  Proteus. 
Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine. 
Bglamour,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  escape. 
Speed,  a  clownish  servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  servant  to  Proteus. 
PANTfflNO,  servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  where  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 
Outlaws. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona,  beloved  by  Proteus. 
Silvia,  the  duke's  daughter,  beloved  by  Valentine. 
Lucetta,  waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

Scene,  sometimes  in  Verona;  sometimes  in  Milan; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


A  young  gentleman  of  Verona,  named  Valentine,  aftei 
takini^  leave  of  his  friend  Proteus,  visits  the  court 
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of  Milan,  where  lie  becomes  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  Silvia,  the  duke's  daughter,  who  secretly 
favors  his  addresses,  in  preference  to  those  of  a  rich 
suitor  provided  by  her  father.  In  the  mean  time, 
Proteus,  who  had  become  enamored  of  Julia,  a 
Veronese  lady,  successfully  prosecutes  his  suit,  and 
obtains  from  his  mistress  assurances  of  mutual  re- 
gard. The  satisfaction  of  these  lovers  is  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  young  gentleman's  father,  who,  igno- 
rant of  his  son's  attachment,  is  anxious  to  send  him 
to  Milan,  where  Valentine  still  resides.  After  quit- 
ting Julia  with  professions  of  unalterable  constancy, 
Proteus  joins  his  friend,  who  receives  him  with  the 
utmost  tenderness ;  confides  to  him  the  secret  of  his 
love ;  and,  having  introduced  him  into  the  presence 
of  Silvia,  informs  him  of  his  intended  elopement 
with  her  :  but  he  has  soon  reason  to  repent  his 
misplaced  confidence;  for  Proteus,  a  very  inferior 
character,  who  by  this  time  had  forgotten  his 
vows  to  Julia,  and  was  resolved  to  supplant  Valen- 
tine, treacherously  informs  the  duke  of  his  daugh- 
ter's proposed  flight,  which  procures  the  banishment 
of  Valentine  and  the  imprisonment  of  Silvia. 
During  this  period,  Julia,  unable  to  endure  the 
absence  of  her  lover,  travels  to  Milan  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  youth,  and  contrives  to  hire  herself  as  a 
page  to  Proteus,  whose  perfidy  she  soon  discovers. 
Silvia  soon  after  effeots  her  escape  from  confinement, 
but  is  overtaken  in  a  forest  by  Proteus,  who  en- 
deavors to  obtain  her  consent  by  threats  of  violence, 
when  she  is  unexpectedly  rescued  by  Valentine, 
whose  life  had  recently  been  spared  by  a  band  of 
outlaws  settled  here,  on  condition  of  becoming  their 
leader.     The  remonstrances  of  Valentine  awaken 
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the  remorse  of  Proteus:  he  entreats  forgiveness, 
which  is  readily  granted  him ;  and  Julia,  having 
discovered  herself,  is  united  to  her  lover ;  while  the 
duke,  after  pardoning  the  outlaws  and  recalling 
them  from  exile,  willingly  consents  to  the  nuptials 
of  his  daughter  with  Valentine.  Speed  and  Launce, 
servants  respectively  to  Valentine  and  Proteus,  are 
droll  fellows — ^Launce  with  his  dog  in  the  fourth  act 
is  a  masterpiece  of  wit  and  funny  invention.  Mr. 
Halliwell  says,  "Although  probably  not  quite  the 
'  first  heir'  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  invention,  the 
'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'  exhibits  a  deficiency  of 
effective  situation,  and  to  some  extent  a  crudity  of 
construction,  which  would  most  likely  have  been 
avoided  by  a  practised  writer  for  the  stage.  But 
these  defects  are  unnoticed  by  the  reader  in  the 
richness  of  its  poetical  beauties  and  overflowing 
humor ;  its  romance  and  pathos.  The  tale  is  based 
on  love  and  friendship.  Valentine  is  the  ideal  per- 
sonification of  both,  of  pure  love  to  Silvia,  and 
romantic  attachment  to  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Proteus,  on  the  contrary,  selfish  and  sensual,  suffers 
himself  to  be  guided  by  his  passions,  and  concludes 
his  inconstancy  to  his  love  with  perfidious  treachery 
to  his  friend.  Valentine,  noble  and  brave,  but  timid 
before  the  mistress  of  his  affections,  adoring  Silvia's 
glove,  and  too  diffident  even  to  interpret  her  strata- 
gem of  the  letter :  Proteus,  daring  all,  and  losing 
his  integrity,  in  the  excess  of  a  tumultuous  passion. 
If  Shakespeare  has  painted  these  elements  in  an  out- 
line something  too  bold  for  the  extreme  refinement 
of  the  present  day,  the  error  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
era,  not  to  himself;  and  if  it  be  also  objected  to  in 
this  play,  that  the  female  characters  are  germs  only 
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of  more  powerful  creations  in  '  Twelfth  Night'  or 
*  Cymbeline/  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  they  are 
perhaps  more  suitable  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  story,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  dramatist 
is  directed  to  the  development  of  the  characters  of 
Valentine  and  Proteus,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
play  should  be  judged  by  itself  There  are  few,  in- 
deed, who  would  be  willing  to  miss  the  *  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,'  for  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  gem, 
though  it  may  not  shine  quite  as  brilliantly  as  some 
others  in  the  Shakesperian  cabinet" 
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HISTORICAL   SUMMARY  OF  THE   MERRY 
WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


An  old  translation  of  *I1  Pecorone,'  by  Giovanni 
Florentino,  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  Shakes- 
peare with  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  comedy. 

Mr.  Rowe  informs  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  admirable  character  of  Falstaff 
in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  that  she  commanded 
our  author  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to 
show  him  in  love ;  a  task  which  he  is  said  to  have 
completed  in  a  fortnight,  to  the  admiration  of  his 
royal  patroness,  who  was  afterwards  very  well  pleased 
at  the  representation.  This  information,  it  is  prob- 
able, came  originally  from  Dryden,  who,  from  his 
intimacy  with  Sir  William  Davenant,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  many  particulars  concerning  Shakes- 
peare. Mr.  Chalmers  has  endeavored  to  set  aside  the 
general  tradition  relative  to  this  comedy,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  succeeded. 

Speaking  of  this  play.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that 
*  no  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing  to  the  ideas  of 
another.  Shakespeare  knew  what  the  queen,  if  the 
story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have  known  ; — that  by  any 
real  passion  of  tenderness,  the  selfish  craft,  the  care- 
less jollity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have 
suffered  so  much  abatement  that  little  of  his  former 
cast  would  have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not  love 
but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  counter- 
16 
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feit  love ;  and  his  professions  could  be  prompted,  not 
by  the  love  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus  the 
poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work  en- 
joined hira  :  yet  having,  perhaps,  in  his  former  plays 
completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to  have  been  able 
to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertainment. 
This  comedy  was  not  printed  in  its  present  form  till 
]  623,  when  it  was  published  with  the  rest  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  in  the  folio  edition.  An  imperfect  copy 
had  been  printed  in  1602. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Fenton,  a  young  gentleman  in  love  with  Anne  Page 

Shallow,  a  country  justice. 

Slender,  cousin  to  Shallow. 

M     PAap'  I  ^^^  gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 

William  Page,  a  boy,  son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  parson. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  physician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

Bardolph,  \ 

Pistol,        >-  followers  of  Falstaff. 

Nym,  ] 

Robin,  page  to  Falstaff. 

Simple,  servant  to  Slender. 

Rugby,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 


Mrs.  Ford,  )  ^, 
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Mrs.  Anne  Page,  her  daughter,  in  love  with  Fentoo. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  etc. 

Scene,  Windsor,  and  the  parts  adjacent 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  vanity  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  having  misinterpreted 
the  hospitable  attentions  of  two  ladies  (The  Merry 
Wives)  at  Windsor  into  an  admiration  for  his  per- 
son, he  resolves  to  profit  by  his  good  fortune,  but  is 
betrayed  by  some  discarded  domestics  (Pistol  and 
Bardolph)  who  revenge  their  dismissal  by  revealing 
their  master's  designs  to  the  husbands  of  his  mis- 
tresses. Page  disregards  the  information  altogether ; 
while  Ford,  who  had,  for  some  time  past,  entertained 
unfounded  suspicions  of  his  wife's  honor,  resolves 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  information.  For  this 
purpose,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Brook,  he 
causes  himself  to  be  introduced  to  Falstaff,  whom 
he  artfully  draws  into  the  confession  of  an  assigna- 
tion which  he  had  just  before  made  with  mistress 
Ford,  who  in  the  meantime  had  conspired  with  her 
friend  to  punish  the  knight  for  his  infamous  propo- 
sals. Ford,  supposing  that  he  has  sufficiently  de- 
tected the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  assembles  his  neigh- 
bors, in  order  to  surprise  Falstaff  at  the  appointed 
inteiTiew  :  he  is,  however,  conveyed  away,  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  two  wives,  in  a  basket  with  foul 
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linen,  and  thrown  into  tbe  Thames,  where  he  nar- 
rowly escapes  drowning.  The  suspicions  of  Ford 
are  now  somewhat  abated ;  but  when  he  again  re- 
pairs to  Falstaff  as  Brook,  and  learns  the  deception 
that  has  been  practised  on  him,  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  his  wife  for  a  second 
visit  from  her  admirer,  his  fury  rekindles ;  he  again 
solicits  his  friends  to  accompany  him  home,  whence 
Falstaff  again  escapes  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  witch, 
though  not  without  suffering  a  severe  cudgelling  at 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  Ford  as  a  fortune-teller. 
A  third  assignation  is  now  made  with  him  in  Wind- 
sor forest  at  midnight,  where  Falstaff,  representing 
the  spirit  of  Heme  the  huntsman,  with  horns  on 
his  head,  having  agreed  to  assume  this  disguise 
for  a  meeting  with  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page,  is 
severely  pinched  by  the  accomplices  of  the  plot, 
in  the  garb  of  fairies  and  hobgoblins;  when  the 
husbands,  who  are  now  made  acquainted  with  the 
intention  of  their  wives,  rush  from  the  place  of 
their  concealment ;  and,  having  sufficiently  exposed 
and  derided  him,  forgive  him.  The  remainder  of 
this  comedy  is  occupied  by  the  rivalry  of  Slender 
and  Caius,  for  the  hand  of  Page's  daughter  Anne, 
who  prefers  a  young  gentleman  named  Fenton, 
whom  she  marries.  Mr.  Singer  says,  "the  bustle 
and  variety  of  the  incidents,  the  rich  assemblage  of 
characters,  and  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  plot  of 
this  delightful  comedy,  are  unrivalled  in  any  drama, 
ancient  or  modern.  Falstaff,  the  inimitable  Fal- 
staff, here  Mards  the  lean  earth,*  a  butt  and  a  wit, 
a  humorist,  and  a  man  of  humor,  a  touchstone  and 
a  laughing-stock,  a  jester  and  a  jest — the  most  per- 
fect comic  character  that  ever  was  exhibited.*    The 
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jealous  Ford,  the  uxorious  Page,  and  their  two 
merry  wives  are  admirably  drawn  ;  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
and  Dr.  Caius  no  less  so,  and  the  duel  scene  between 
them  irresistibly  comic.  The  swaggering  jolly  Bon- 
iface, mine  host  of  the  Garter ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  Master  Slender  and  his  cousin  Shallow,  are 
such  a  group  as  were  never  yet  equalled  by  the  pen 
or  pencil  of  genius.** 
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historical  summary  of  'twelfth 
night; 


The  comic  scenes  of  this  play  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  the  production  of  our  author ;  while  the  serious 
part  is  founded  on  a  story  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
*Belleforest's  Histoires  Tragiques/  which  he  took  from 
Bandello.  Malone,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
plot  of  this  comedy  was  rather  derived  from  the 
'Historic  of  Apolonius  and  Silla  ;*  which  tale  is  to  be 
found  in  a  collection,  by  Bamaby  Rich,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  year  1583.  But  little  doubt  can  re- 
main of  the  identity  of  the  story  of  Bandello  with  the 
incidents  of  'Twelfth  Night,*  after  a  perusal  of  the 
comparison  of  both  compositions  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Lennox : — 

'  Sebastian  and  Viola,  in  the  play,  are  the  same  with 
Paolo  and  Nicuola  in  the  novel :  both  are  twins,  and 
both  remarkably  like  each  other.  Viola  is  parted  from 
her  brother  by  a  shipwreck,  and  supposes  him  to  be 
drowned ;  Nicuola  loses  her  brother  at  the  sacking  of 
Rome,  and  for  a  long  time  is  ignorant  whether  he  is 
aHve  or  dead.  Viola  serves  the  duke,  with  whom  she 
is  in  love,  in  the  habit  of  a  page ;  Nicuola,  in  the  same 
disguise,  attends  Lattantio,  who  had  forsaken  her  for 
Catella.  The  duke  sends  Viola  to  solicit  his  mistress 
in  his  favor ;  Lattantio  commissions  Nicuola  to  plead 
for  him  with  Catella.    The  duke's  mistress  falls  in 
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love  with  Viola,  supposing  her  to  be  a  man ;  and 
Catella,  by  the  like  mistake,  is  enamored  of  Nicuola  : 
and,  lastly,  the  two  ladies  in  the  play,  as  well  as  in  the 
novel,  marry  their  lovers  whom  they  had  waited  on  in 
disguise,  and  their  brothe.-s  wed  the  ladies  who  had 
been  enamored  of  them. ' 

Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Hunter  almost  simultaneously 
discovered,  in  a  manuscript  diary  of  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts, 
dating  from  1601  to  1603,  the  following  passage, 
which  shows  that  all  previous  speculations,  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  play,  had 
assigned  it  to  too  late  a  period  : — 

*'Feb.  2,  1601  [2.] 
**  At  our  feast,  wee  had  a  play  called  Twelve  Night, 
or  What  You  Will.  Much  like  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
or  Menechuri  in  Plautus ;  but  most  Hke  and  neere  to 
that  in  Italian  called  Ingauni.  A  good  practice  in  it 
to  make  the  steward  believe  his  lady  widowe  was  in 
love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a  letter  as  from  his 
lady  in  general  terms,  telling  him  what  she  liked  best 
in  him,  and  prescribing  his  gesture  in  smiling,  his 
apparraile,  etc.,  and  then  when  he  came  to  practice 
making  him  believe  they  took  him  to  be  mad,"  etc. 

Mr.  Hunter  by  unwearied  investigation,  and  an  in- 
genious inductive  process,  ascertained  that  the  writing 
of  the  diary  was  that  of  John  Manningham,  who  was 
entered  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1597. 

The  play  had  most  probably  been  publicly  acted 
before  this  private  performance,  at  the  Candlemas 
feast  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1601-2  ;  and  from  the 
absence  of  it  in  the  list  of  Shakespeare's  plays  enumer- 
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ated  by  Meres  in  1698,  the  inference  is  that  it  was 
composed  in  1599  or  1600. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Orsino,  duke  of  Dlyria,  in  love  with  Olivia. 
Sebastian,  a  young  gentleman,  brother  to  Viola. 
Antonio,  a  sea  captain,  friend  to  Sebastian. 
A  Sea  Captain,  friend  to  Viola. 

Valentine,    )  gentlemen  attending  on  the  duke. 

Curio,  ) 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  uncle  of  Olivia. 

Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  boon  companion  of  Sir 

Toby. 
Malvolio,  steward  to  Olivia. 

Fabian,  )    gg^^nts  to  Olivia. 
Clown,   i 

Olivia,  a  rich  countess. 
Viola,  in  love  with  the  duke. 
Maria,  Olivia's  woman. 

Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  OflScers,  Musicians,  and  other 
Attendants. 

Scene,  a  city  in  Dlyria,  and  the  sea-coaat  near  it 
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Sebastian  and  Viola,  twin  children  of  a  gentleman 
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of  Messaline,  and  remarkable  for  an  exact  resem- 
blance of  features,  being  deprived  of  both  their 
parents,  quit  their  native  country:  they  are  en- 
countered at  sea  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  de- 
stroys the  vessel  and  most  of  the  crew,  while  Viola, 
the  captain,  and  a  few  passengers  betake  themselves 
to  the  boat,  which  conveys  them  in  safety  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  Illyria.  The  lady,  thus  deprived  of  her 
brother,  clothes  herself  in  male  attire,  and  enters 
into  the  service  of  Prince  Orsino,  who  is  at  this 
time  engaged  in  the  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  a  neigh- 
boring lady,  named  Olivia.  The  talents  of  the  dis- 
guised page  soon  render  her  so  great  a  favorite  of 
her  master,  that  she  is  selected  to  intercede  with  the 
obdurate  Olivia ;  who,  though  deaf  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  prince,  is  seized  with  a  sudden  passion 
for  the  messenger,  which  meets  with  a  repulse. 
Viola,  on  her  return  home,  is  waylaid  by  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  a  foolish  suitor  of  Olivia,  favored  by 
her  uncle.  Sir  Toby  Belch,  who  persuades  him  to 
challenge  the  youth,  in  order  to  beget  in  his  mistress 
a  favorable  opinion  of  his  courage.  Viola,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  is  averse  to  a  rencontre  of  this  de- 
scription ;  when  she  is  rescued  from  her  embarrass- 
ment by  the  arrival  of  a  sea  captain,  who,  having 
saved  her  brother  Sebastian  from  the  wreck,  had 
since  supplied  him  with  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  his  exigencies ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  unex- 
pected arrest,  is  compelled  to  solicit  a  moiety  of  the 
loan  :  he  accordingly  applies  to  Viola,  believing  that 
he  is  addressing  his  friend  Sebastian ;  and,  when  she 
denies  all  knowledge  of  his  person,  reproaches  her 
with  her  ingratitude.  In  the  meantime,  Sebastian 
arrives ;  and  the  foolish  knight,  with  his  confederate, 
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supposing  him  to  be  the  page  of  Orsino,  who  had 
before  declined  the  combat,  assault  him ;  but  their 
violence  is  repaid  with  interest,  and  the  combatants 
are  parted  by  Olivia,  whose  advances  to  the  supposed 
page  are  now  received  with  mutual  affection,  and 
they  are  married  without  delay.  Viola,  arriving 
soon  after  with  her  master  at  the  house  of  Olivia, 
is  mistaken  by  the  lady  for  her  husband,  by  whose 
appearance  the  mystery  is  at  length  cleared  up,  and 
Viola  is  united  to  the  prince.  The  bye-play  of  the 
pranks  of  Maria,  the  waiting-maid  of  Viola,  and 
Sir  Toby  Belch  with  Malvolio,  the  major-domo  of 
Viola's  household,  is  one  of  the  brightest  bits  of 
fun  in  Shakespeare's  works.  In  the  character  of 
Malvolio  some  of  the  best  Shakespearian  actors  have 
appeared,  among  others  Charles  Barron  and  Henry 
Irving.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  comedy  ?  Love  : 
the  Duke's  love  for  Olivia — the  love  of  Viola  for  the 
Duke — the  new-born  love  of  Olivia  for  the  disguised 
Viola ;  and  there  is  a  sly  penchant  growing  between 
Sir  Toby  and  Maria — they  are  assimilated  together 
by  their  love  of  fun  ;  and  Malvolio' s  ridiculous  love 
for  his  mistress  Olivia.  The  artist  is  not  seen 
endeavoring  to  force  a  catastrophe :  the  characters 
fall  into  their  places  with  a  natural  ease  and  grace, 
as  if  they  wepe  our  veritable  neighbors,  and  we 
already  knew  all  about  them.  A  noble-natured  lady, 
mourning  for  her  brother's  death,  vrill  not  for  grief 
listen  to  the  manly  and  ardent  wooing  of  the  Duke, 
and  Viola,  *  beautiful  exceedingly,'  whose  heart  has 
become  a  shrine,  where  in  turn  love  for  the  Duke 
burns  with  a  calm,  undecaying  constancy,  yet  having 
little  or  no  hope  of  return,  so  that  when  we  hear  her 
urging  Orsino' s  suit  into  Olivia's  unwilling  ears,  we 
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sympathize  the  more  strongly  with  her,  knowing 
that  all  this  time  runs  a  trembling  through  her 
voice,  which  speaks  more  of  suffering  than  could 
many  complaining  words.  There  is  a  magic  in  it, 
too,  for  all  that ;  and  even  the  cold  Olivia  feels  it  as 
the  tones  fall  around  her  heart,  and  she,  that  could 
not,  or  would  not  love,  for  very  excess  of  grief,  now 
loves  in  despite  of  it,  as  *twere  against  her  will ;  and 
we  see  that  she  had  not  forgotten  her  woman's  wit 
anS  tact,  when  she  sends  Malvolio  after  the  *  peevish 
messenger  *  with  her  ring.  lUyria  is  a  warm  and 
sunny  clime,  peculiarly  so  at  the  bright  *  season  of 
the  year,'  wfien  love  most  rejoices,  and  smiles  in 
the  bright  and  beauteous  face  of  nature  with  a 
serener  joy.  The  comedy  is  rich,  hearty,  rollicking, 
abandoned;  actually  glorious  in  its  wild,  mad 
revehy. 
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HISTORICAL    SUMMARY    OF     'MEASURE 
FOR   MEASURE/ 


The  primary  source  of  the  fable  of  this  play  is  to 
be  traced  to  a  story  in  the  Ecatommithi  of  Giraldi 
Ointhio,  which  was  repeated  in  the  tragic  histories  of 
Belleforest ;  but  Shakespeare's  immediate  original  was 
the  play  of  'Promos  and  Cassandra*  of  George  Whet- 
stone, published  in  1578.  'This  story/  says  Mr. 
Steevens,  'which,  in  the  hands  of  Whetstone,  pro- 
duced little  more  than  barren  insipidity,  under  the 
culture  of  Shakespeare,  became  fertile  of  entertain- 
ment The  old  play  of '  Promos  and  Cassandra '  exhib- 
its an  almost  complete  embryo  of  *  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure ; '  yet  the  hints  on  which  it  is  formed  are  so  slight, 
that  it  is  nearly  as  impossible  to  detect  them  as  it  is  to 
point  out  in  the  acorn  the  future  ramifications  of  the 
oak.' 

Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  this  play,  says,  '  1  cannot 
but  suspect  that  some  other  had  new-modelled  the 
novel  of  Cinthio,  or  written  a  story,  which  in  some 
particulars  resembled  it,  and  that  Cinthio  was  not  the 
author  whom  Shakespeare  immediately  followed.  The 
emperor  in  Cinthio  is  named  Maximine :  the  duke,  in 
Shakespeare's  enumeration  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  is  called  Vincentio.  This  appears  a  very  slight 
remark ;  but  since  the  duke  has  no  name  in  the  play, 
nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why  should  he 
be  called  Vincentio  among  the  persons  but  because  the 
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name  was  copied  from  the  story,  and  placed  super- 
fluously at  the  head  of  the  list  by  the  mere  habit  of 
transcription?  It  is  therefore  likely  that  there  was 
then  a  story  of  Vincentio,  duke  of  Vienna,  different 
from  that  of  Maximine,  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

'  Of  this  play,  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very  natural 
and  pleasing ;  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a  few  passages 
be  excepted,  have  more  labor  than  elegance.  The  plot 
ts  rather  intricate  than  artftd.' 

Malone  concludes  that  '  Measure  for  Measure '  was 
written  in  1603-1604.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  first 
performed  by  '  His  Majesty's  Players  *  at  Whitehall 
It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


ViNCENTio,  duke  of  Vienna. 

Angelo,  lord  deputy  in  the  duke's  absence. 

EscALUS,  an  ancient  lord,  joined  with  Angelo  in  the 

deputation. 
Claudio,  a  young  gentleman. 
Lucio,  a  fantastic. 
Two  other  like  Gentlemen. 
Varrius,*  a  gentleman,  servant  to  the  duke. 
Provost. 
Thomas,  1        - . 
Peter,    jtwofnars. 

A  Justice. 

♦Varrius  might  be  omitted,  for  he  is  only  once  spoken  to, 
And  says  nothing  in  reply. 
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Elbow,  a  simple  constable. 
Froth,  a  foolish  gentleman. 
Clown,  servant  to  Mrs.  Over-done. 
Abhorson,  an  executioner. 
Barnardine,  a  dissolute  prisoner 

Isabella,  sister  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
Juliet,  beloved  by  Claudio. 

Francisca,  a  nun,  with  whom  Isabella  is  as  a  no- 
vitiate. 
Mrs.  Over-done,  a  bawd. 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  Officers,  and  other 
Attendants. 

Scene,  Vienna. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAT. 


ViNCENTio,  duke  of  Vienna,  anxious  to  reform  the 
laxity  of  public  morals,  which  too  great  remissness 
on  the  part  of  his  government  had  introduced,  in- 
vests Angelo,  an  officer  renowned  for  rigid  justice, 
with  unlimited  authority  during  his  pretended  ab- 
sence ;  and,  having  assumed  the  habit  of  a  fnar,  is 
enabled  in  this  disguise  to  view  attentively  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  deputy.  A  young  lady  of  the  city, 
named  Juliet,  proves  pregnant  by  her  betrothed 
lover,  Claudio,  who,  according  to  an  old  penal  enact- 
ment, is  sentenced  by  the  severe  governor  te  lose 
his  head.    Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  culprit,  inter- 
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cedes  for  the  life  of  her  brother  with  Angelo,  who 
becomes  deeply  enamored  with  her,  and  proposes 
her  dishonor  as  the  price  of  his  compliance  with  her 
petition.  The  virtuous  maiden  spurns  the  prof- 
fered terms,  and  flies  to  Claudio,  to  whom  she  re- 
lates the  perfidy  of  the  governor,  exhorting  him  to 
submit  to  his  fate  with  fortitude ;  but  the  fear  of^ 
death  overpowers  his  resolution,  and  he  implores  his 
sister  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  deputy, 
which  request  she  rejects  with  abhorrence.  In  the 
meantime  the  disguised  duke  has  become  acquainted 
with  Mariana,  a  lady  formerly  affianced  to  Angelo, 
who  is  persuaded  to  keep  a  private  assignation  with 
her  husband  (Angelo),  which  Isabella  has  feigned  to 
make  in  her  own  name,  to  secure  the  safety  of  her 
brother.  The  inhuman  tyrant,  supposing  that  he 
has  now  achieved  his  object,  and  dreading  the 
vengeance  of  the  injured  Claudio,  determines  to  dis- 
regard his  promise  of  mercy,  and  sends  orders  to 
the  prison  for  his  immediate  execution.  The  duke 
now  pretends  to  return  fix)m  his  travels,  and  Angelo 
is  publicly  convicted  of  murder  and  seduction  both 
by  Isabella  and  his  master ;  and  is  about  to  suffer 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  when  the  entreaties 
of  his  deserted  wife,  and  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  Claudio,  who  had  been  rescued  from  death 
by  the  interposition  of  the  disguised  duke,  preserves 
him  from  the  fate  which  he  has  so  justly  merited. 
As  a  relief  to  the  more  serious  business  of  the  play 
there  are  amusing  scenes  in  which  Froth,  Elbow,  a 
clown,  and  others  perform  delightful  low  comedy. 
Mr.  Halliwell  says:  'I  think  it  will  be  found  a 
serious  error  has  been  committed  by  nearly  all  who 
have  treated  on  the  play,  in  estimating  the  extent 
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of  the  crime  for  which  Claudio  was  condemned. 
Ulrici  says  he  had  'seduced  his  mistress  before 
marriage.'  This  is,  however,  erroneous.  In  Shakes- 
peare's time  the  ceremony  of  betrothment  was 
usually  supposed  to  confer  the  power  of  matrimonial 
union.  Claudio  obtained  possession  of  Julietta  on 
'  a  true  contract ; '  and  provided  maniage  was  cel- 
ebrated within  a  reasonable  time  afterwards,  no 
criminality  could  be  alleged  after  the  contract  had 
been  formally  made.  So,  Hkewise,  the  duke  tells 
Mariana  it  was  no  sin  to  meet  Angelo,  for  he  was 
her  'husband  on  a  pre-contract.'  The  story  would 
be  more  properly  analyzed  by  representing  Claudio' s 
error  as  venial  and  Angelo' s  strictness  so  much  the 
more  severe,  thus  involving  a  greater  antithesis  in 
his  fall.  The  only  painful  scene  in  the  play  is  the 
subject  of  the  argument  between  Angelo  and  Isa- 
bella ;  but  Shakespeare  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
direction  it  takes.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  infinitely 
purified  a  barbarous  tale  which  the  taste  of  the  age 
authorized  as  a  subject  of  dramatic  representation. 
The  scenes  between  the  lower  characters  would  have 
been  readily  tolerated  by  a  female  audience  in  the 
time  of  the  first  James,  and  although  they  must  now 
be  passed  over,  we  can  hardly  censure  the  poet  for 
not  foreseeing  the  extreme  delicacy  of  a  later  age. 
The  offences  chiefly  consist  of  a  few  gross  words, 
which  no  one  but  literary  antiquarians  will  compre- 
hend, and  are  purposely  left  without  explanation. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  improprieties  of  language 
above  alluded  to  are  faults  of  the  age,  not  of  the 
poet's  judgment,  and  that  a  similar  apology  may  be 
advanced  for  the  choice  of  subject,  the  moral  con- 
veyed by  '  Measure  for  Measure '  is  of  a  deeply  relig- 
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ious  character.  It  exhibits  in  an  outline  of  won- 
derfiil  power  how  ineffective  are  the  strongest  reso- 
lutions against  the  insidious  temptation  of  beauty, 
when  they  are  not  firmly  strengthened  and  guarded 
by  religion.  The  prayers  of  Angelo  came  from  his 
lips,  not  from  his  heart,  and  he  fell.  Isabella,  on 
the  contrary,  is  preserved  by  virtue  grounded  on 
religious  faith.  Her  character  is  presented  as 
nearly  approaching  perfection  as  is  consistent  with 
possible  reality ;  and  we  rejoice  that  such  a  being 
should  be  snatched  from  the  gloomy  cloister  to  exer- 
cise her  mild  influence  in  a  more  useful  station. 
The  minor  characters  complete  the  picture  of  one 
of  the  chief  phases  of  human  life,  the  conflict  of 
incontinence  and  chastity.* 
17 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'MUCH  ADO 
ABOUT  NOTHING/ 


A  STORY  in  some  respects  similar  to  this  drama  may 
be  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  *  Orlando  Furioso/  and 
likewise  in  the  second  book  of  '  Spenser*s  Fairy  Queen  •/ 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  Shakespeare  derived  the 
principal  incident  of  this  comedy  from  a  version  of 
Belleforest,  who  copied  the  Italian  novelist  Bandello. 
In  the  22d  tale  of  the  first  part  of  Bandello,  and  the 
18th  history  of  the  third  volume  of  Belleforest,  a  story 
is  related,  the  events  of  which  nearly  resemble  those 
attendant  on  the  marriage  of  Claudio  and  Hero. 

As  this  play  was  printed  in  quarto  in  1600,  and  is 
not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  list  of  Shakespeare*  s 
works  published  about  the  end  of  1598,  Mr.  Malone 
conjectures  that  the  year  1600  may  be  accurately 
assigned  as  the  time  of  its  production.  It  is  reported 
to  have  been  formerly  known  under  the  name  of 
'Benedick  and  Beatrice.' 

'This  play,*  says  Steevens,  *may  be  justly  said  to 
contain  two  of  the  most  sprightly  charaxjters  that  Shake- 
speare ever  drew.  The  wit,  the  humorist,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  soldier  are  combined  in  Benedick.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  indeed,  that  the  first  and  most 
splendid  of  these  distinctions  is  disgraced  by  unneces- 
sary profaneness;  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  license  of  his  tongue. 
The  too  sarcastic  levity  which  flashes  out  in  the  con- 
versation of  Beatrice  may  be  excused  on  account  of  the 
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steadiness  and  friendship  to  lier  cousin,  so  apparent  in 
her  behavior,  when  she  urges  her  lover  to  risk  his  life  by 
a  challenge  to  Claudio.'  Heminge,  the  player,  received 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1613,  the  sum  of  £40  and  £20 
more  as  his  Majesty's  gratuity  for  exhibiting  six  plays 
at  Hampton  Court,  among  which  was  this  comedy. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Don  Pedro,  prince  of  Arragon. 
Don  John,  his  bastard  brother. 
Claudio,  a  young  lord  of  Florence,  favorite  to  Don 

Pedro. 
Benedick,  a  young  lord  of  Padua,  favorite  likewise  of 

Don  Pedro. 
Leonato,  governor  of  Messina. 
Antonio,  his  brother. 
Balthazar,  servant  to  Don  Pedro. 
BoRACHio,   I  followers  of  Don  John. 

CONRADE,      ) 

Dogberry,  |  ^^^f^^^^y,  ^f^^^ 
Verges,       ) 
A  Sexton. 
A  Friar. 
A  Boy. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato. 

Margaret,  )  gentlewomen  attending  on  Hera 
Ursula,      ) 

Messengers,  Watch,  and  Attendants. 

Scene,  Messina. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Leonato,  a  gentleman  of  Messina,  has  an  only  daugh- 
ter named  Hero,  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments 
captivate  the  affections  of  count  Claudio,  a  favorite 
of  the  prince  then  on  a  visit  to  her  father,  who 
willingly  gives  his  consent  to  a  union  so  promising.  . 
In  the  meantime,  Don  John,  a  natural  brother  of 
the  prince,  who  has  long  viewed  the  elevation  of 
Claudio  with  a  eye  of  jealousy,  accuses  the  lady  of 
inconstancy ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  his  assertion, 
introduces  his  brother  and  his  friend  to  her  chamber 
window  at  midnight :  the  artifice  of  an  attendant 
of  Don  John,  named  Borachio,  who  contrives  to 
address  the  waiting-maid  stationed  at  the  window  by 
the  name  of  Hero,  appears  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt,  and  the  enraged  lover  repudiates  his  affianced 
bride  at  the  very  moment  of  the  nuptials :  Hero 
faints  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  friar,  a  false  report 
of  her  death  is  circulated.  During  the  progress  of 
these  events  Borachio  reveals  the  success  of  his 
machinations  to  a  fellow-servant  whom  he  meets  in 
the  street,  and  their  conversation  is  overheard  by 
the  watch,  who  convey  the  culprits  to  Leonato' s 
house,  where  a  full  confession  is  made  by  the  re- 
pentant Borachio.  Claudio  now  entreats  forgive- 
ness from  the  insulted  father,  which  is  granted  on 
the  condition  of  his  union  with  a  cousin  of  his 
injured  mistress,  whose  face  he  is  not  permitted  to 
behold  till  the  completion  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
when  his  happiness  is  made  perfect  by  finding  him- 
self the  husband  of  the  innocent  Hero.  A  very 
prominent  part  of  this  play  is  occupied  with  the 
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deception  which  is  practised  to  betray  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  two  rival  wits  and  professed  marriage- 
haters,  into  a  mutual  passion  for  each  other,  which 
is  at  length  accomplished,  and  they  are  both  content 
to  renounce  their  prejudices  against  marriage.  Dog- 
berry and  Verges  vary  the  notes  of  comedy  by  in- 
imitable folly  and  pretension. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Shakespeare's 
muse  appears  to  be  more  inventive  in  comedy  than 
in  tragedy.  In  the  latter,  he  has  usually  seized  upon 
some  well-known  story  for  his  plot ;  but  his  comedies 
often  are  traceable  to  no  source  whatever,  other  than 
his  own  wonderful  genius,  which  seems  to  enjoy  and 
revel  in  wild  rollicking  fun  and  mad-cap  diversion. 
In  *  Much  Ado  About  Nothing '  he  descends  to  broad 
farce  with  our  learned  friend  Dogberry,  who  assures 
us  that  he  is  '  a  wise  fellow  ;  and,  which  is  more,  an 
officer ;  and,  which  is  more,  an  nouseholder ;  and, 
which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in 
Messina ;  and  one  that  knows  the  law-go  to  ;  and  a 
rich  fellow  enough-go  to ;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had 
losses ;  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns,  and  everything 
handsome  about  him.'  And  his  fellow-officer,  the 
feeble  old  Verges,  who  is,  indeed,  verging  upon  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  but  yet  still  clings  to  his  parochial 

•  dignity  and  gives  his  concurrence  to  the  wise  con- 
clusions of  his  friend  Dogberry,  and  thanks  God  that 
he  is  '  as  honest  as  any  man  living,  that  is  an  old  man, 
and  no  honester  than  he . '  Then  from  this  merriment 
we  are  transported,  without  effort,  to  the  interior  of 
the  church,  with  its  solemn  sepulchral  statuary,  its 
heraldic  emblazonment,  and  its  funereal-looking  ban- 
ners ;  where  stands  the  monument  which  is  supposed 
to  cover  the  corpse  of  Hero.    Here,  at  midnight,  enters 
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the  repentant  Claudio,  preceded  by  attendants  with 
dim-burning  tapers,  and  sad  music,  to — 

'  Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones.' 

Indeed  the  serious  portion  of  this  play  is  exquisitely 
conceived,  the  disgrace  of  the  gentle  Hero  by  her 
lover's  casting  her  off,  and  branding  her  with  infamy, 
even  within  the  holy  precincts  of  the  church,  where 
he  should  have  taken  her  to  his  heart ;  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  guests,  and  that  of  Benedick,  who  ex- 
claims : — 

'  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial ; ' 

and  the  hysterical  answer  of  the  terror-stricken  girl : 
'  True,  0  God  ! '  would  be  altogether  too  tragic  for 
introduction  into  a  comedy,  but  that  the  spectator 
knows  that  the  discovery  of  her  innocence  is  already 
made,  although  not  yet  revealed  to  her  lover  and  her 
friends.  The  agony  and  shame  of  her  aged  father 
are  painted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  poet. 
The  discovery  of  the  villany  of  Don  John,  who  has 
caused  all  the  sorrow,  is  remarkable ;  Shakespeare 
never  omits  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  a  jealous 
Providence,  which  works  through  common  means  and. 
unsuspected  channels,  and  returns  to  all  men  good  for 
good,  evil  for  evil.     It  is  most  true 

'  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should  teach  vu, 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 

Bough-hew  them  how  we  will.' 

For  what  the  wisdom  of  Leonato,  Claudio,  and  the 
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rest  could  not  discover,  was  dragged  from  pitchy 
darkness,  and  revealed  in  the  full  blaze  of  day  by  the 
foolish  and  imbecile  constables  of  the  watch,  Dog- 
berry and  his  ancient  friend  Verges.  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  play  circles  round  Benedick 
and  Beatrice ;  it  originally  bore  then*  names  instead 
of  '  Much  Ado,'  etc  ;  they  have  won  for  it  its  great 
popularity ;  they  love  each  other  from  the  first,  but 
they  do  not  know  it ;  each  of  them  has  forsworn  love 
because  they  conceive  it  to  be  a  cause  of  melan- 
choly ;  the  lady  says  she  would  *  rather  hear  a  dog 
bark  at  a  cow  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  her,*  while. 
Benedick  tells  us :  *  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may 
transform  me  to  an  oyster ;  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on 
it,  till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never 
make  me  such  a  fool.'  It  was  a  wild  jest,  and 
worthy  of  the  brain  of  Shakespeare,  to  bring  two  such 
avowed  infidels  to  love  together,  and  entangle  them 
in  the  rose-linked  meshes  of  Hymen ;  but  this  is 
effected  by  the  merry  stratagem  of  making  both  believe 
that  each  is  the  object  of  the  concealed  passion  of  the 
other.  So  that  afler  Benedick  has  declared  of  his 
cousin  that : — '  She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word 
stabs :  if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termina- 
tions, there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect 
to  the  north  star ;  I  would  not  marry  her  though  she 
were  endowed  with,  all  that  Adam  had  left  him 
before  he  transgressed ; '  he  offers  her  his  hand  and 
heart,  and  loves  her  with  as  much  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity, though  certainly  not  with  so  much  youthful 
heart  and  passion,  as  the  young  ill-starred  Bomeo  did 
his  mistress,  Juliet.  Their  mutual  declaration  of 
affection  is  exquisite  and  in  admirable  keeping  : — 
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Benedick — I  protest  I  love  thee. 
Beatrice — Why,  then,  God  forgive  me ! 
Benedick — What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice? 
Beatrice — You  have  staid  me  in  a  happy  hour; 
I  was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Many  a  lady  might  learn  a  winning  lesson  from  this 
delightful  frankness. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OP  *A  MIDSUMMER- 
NIGHT'S  DREAM/ 


The  Knight's  Tale,  in  Chaucer,  is  supposed  by 
fciteevens  to  have  been  the  prototype  whence  Shake- 
speare derived  the  leading  features  of  this  play  :  the 
same  writer  conjectures  that  the  doggerel  verses  of 
Bottom  and  his  associates  are  nothing  more  than  an 
extract  from  'the  boke  of  Perymus  and  Thesbye/ 
printed  in  1562 ;  while  Mr.  Capell  thinks  our  author 
indebted  to  a  fantastical  poem  of  Drayton,  called 
Nymphidia,  or  the  Court  of  Fairy,  for  his  notions 
of  those  aerial  beings. 

The  title  of  this  drama  was  probably  suggested  Qike 
•Twelfth  Night'  and  'The  Winter's  Tale')  by  the  season 
of  the  year  at  which  it  was  first  represented  :  no  other 
ground,  indeed,  can  be  assigned  for  the  name  which  it 
has  received,  since  the  action  is  distinctly  pointed  out 
as  occurring  on  the  night  preceding  May-day. 

Of  the  'Midsummer  Night' s-Dream'  there  are  two 
editions  in  quarto ;  one  printed  for  Thomas  Fisher, 
the  other  for  James  Roberts,  both  in  1600.  Neither 
of  these  editions  deserves  much  praise  for  correctness. 
Fisher  is  sometimes  preferable;  but  Roberts  was 
followed,  though  not  without  some  variations,  by 
Hemings  and  Condell,  and  they  by  all  the  folios  that 
succeeded  them. 

*  Wild  and  fanciful  as  this  play  is,'  says  Dr.  John- 
son, 'all  the  parts  in  their  various  modes  are  weli 
written,  and  give  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  au- 
thor designed.  Fairies  in  his  time  were  much  in 
fashion :  common  tradition  had  made  them  familiar, 
and  Spenser's  poem  had  made  them  great.' 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Theseus,  duke  of  Athens. 
Egeus,  father  to  Hermia. 

Lysander,  Unlove  with  Hermia. 

Demetrius,  j 

Philostrate,  master  of  the  revels  to  Theseoai 

Quince,  the  carpenter. 

Snug,  the  joiner. 

Bottom,  the  weaver. 

Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Snout,  the  tinker. 

Starveling,  the  tailor. 

HiPPOLYTA    1^^^®°  ^^  ^^®  Amazons,  betrothed  fo 

i  Theseus. 

Hermia,  daughter  to  Egeus,  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 
Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies. 
TiTANiA,  queen  of  the  fairies. 
Puck,  or  Robin-goodfellow,  a  fairy. 
Peas-blossom,  ^ 
Cobweb, 
Moth, 

Mustard-seed, 
Pyramus, 
Thisbe, 
Wall, 
Moonshine, 
Lion, 

Other  fairies  attending  their  king  and  queen. 

Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 
Scene,  Athens,  and  a  wood  not  far  from  it 
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'  fairies. 


.  characters  in  the  interlude  performed 
by  the  downs. 


A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHrS  DREAM.         41 
COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies,  requests  his  queen  Titania 
to  bestow  on  him  a  favorite  page  to  execute  the 
office  of  train-bearer;  which  she  refusing,  he,  in 
revenge,  moistens  her  eyes  during  sleep  with  a 
liquor,  which  possesses  the  singular  property  of 
enamoring  her  of  the  first  person  she  sees :  the 
object  which  her  eyes  first  encounter  is  an  ignorant 
Athenian  weaver,  named  Bottom,  who,  together 
with  his  associates,  are  preparing  to  represent  a 
play  at  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Theseus  and 
Hippolyta;  when  a  waggish  spirit  of  Oberon, 
named  Puck,  covers  Bottom  with  the  head  of  an 
ass; — a  transformation  which  terrifies  the  rustic 
swains,  and  fulfils  the  intention  of  his  master,  in 
the  dotage  of  his  queen.  During  this  period,  a 
young  couple,  Lysander  and  Hermia,  flying  from  a 
cruel  father,  and  the  rigor  of  the  Athenian  laws, 
which  forbid  their  union,  enter  the  enchanted  wood, 
whither  they  are  pursued  by  Demetrius,  whose  suit 
is  favored  by  the  father  of  the  fugitive  damsel,  and 
who  is  himself  beloved  by  another  lady  following 
him,  named  Helena,  whom  he  treats  with  disdain. 
Oberon,  in  pity  to  Helena,  commands  Puck  to 
anoint  the  eyes  of  the  churlish  Demetrius  with  the 
charmed  liquor  during  sleep ;  but  he  by  mistake 
enchants  Lysander.  Demetrius  soon  after  becomes 
the  subject  of  the  same  operation,  while  Helena  is 
presented  to  each  of  the  awakened  lovers :  the 
object  of  their  affections  becomes  now  instantly 
changed,  and  the  hitherto  favored  Hermia  is  re- 
jected by  both ;  till  Oberon  at  length  disenchants 
Lysander,  restores  the  weaver  to  his  pristine  form, 
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and  becomes  reconciled  to  his  queen.  The  play 
concludes  with  the  union  of  Hippolyta  to  Theseus, 
by  whose  mediation  the  father  of  Hermia  consents 
to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  Lysander,  while 
Demetrius  becomes  the  husband  of  Helena.  Schle- 
gel  says :  *  The  different  parts  of  the  plot ;  the 
'  wedding  of  Theseus,  the  disagreement  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,  the  flight  of  the  two  pair  of  lovers,  and  the 
theatrical  operations  of  the  mechanics,  are  so  hghtly 
and  happily  interwoven,  that  they  seem  neces- 
sary to  each  other  for  the  formation  of  a  whole. 
Oberon  is  desirous  of  relieving  the  lovers  from  their 
perplexities,  and  greatly  adds  to  them  through  the 
misapprehension  of  his  servant,  till  he  at  last  comes 
to  the  aid  of  their  fruitless  amorous  pain,  their  incon- 
stancy and  jealousy,  and  restores  fidelity  to  its  old 
rights.  The  extremes  of  fanciful  and  vulgar  are 
united  when  the  enchanted  Titania  awakes  and  falls 
in  love  with  a  coarse  mechanic  with  an  ass's  head, 
who  represents  or  rather  disfigures  the  part  of  a 
tragical  lover.  The  droll  wonder  of  the  transmutation 
of  Bottom  is  merely  the  translation  of  a  metaphor 
in  its  literal  sense  ;  but,  in  his  behavior  during  the 
tender  homage  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  we  have  a  most 
amusing  proof  how  much  the  consciousness  of  such  a 
head-dress  heightens  the  effect  of  his  usual  folly. 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta  are,  as  it  were,  a  splendid 
frame  for  the  picture ;  they  take  no  part  in  the 
action,  but  appear  with  stately  pomp.  The  dis- 
course of  the  hero  and  his  Amazon,  as  they  course 
through  the  forest  with  their  noisy  hunting  train, 
works  upon  the  imagination  like  the  fresh  breath 
of  morning,  before  which  the  shapes  of  night  dis- 
appear. ' 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF /LOVE'S 
LABOR'S  LOST.' 


No  traces  have  yet  been  discovered  of  any  novel  or 
tale  from  which  the  incidents  of  this  comedy  have  been 
borrowed.  The  fable,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  work  of  pure  invention,  and  most  probably  is  in- 
debted for  its  origin  to  some  romance,  now  no  longer 
in  existence.  The  character  of  Holofernes  is  supposed 
to  be  the  portrait  of  an  individual ;  and  some  of  his 
quotations  have  induced  commentators  to  infer  that 
John  Florio,  a  pedantic  teacher  of  ItaHan,  was  the 
object  of  the  poet's  satire. 

Malone  conjectures  that  'Love's  Labor's  Lost*  was 
first  written  in  1 594,  of  which  no  exact  transcript  is 
preserved  ;  for  in  the  earliest  edition  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  of  this  play,  namely  that  of  1598,  it  is  said 
in  the  title  page  to  be  '  newly  corrected  and  augmented,' 
with  the  farther  information,  that  it  had  been  '  pre- 
sented before  her  highness  the  last  Christmas  ; '  facts, 
which  show,  that  we  are  in  possession,  not  of  ,the  first 
draught  or  edition  of  this  comedy,  but  only  of  that  copy 
which  represents  it  as  it  was  revived  and  improved  for 
the  entertainment  of  Queen  EHzabeth  in  1597.  That 
this  was  one  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  essays  in  dram- 
atic writing  is  clearly  proved  by  the  frequent  rhymes, 
the  imperfect  versification,  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
composition. 

'It must  be  confessed,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,   'that 
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there  are  many  passages  in  this  play,  mean,  childish, 
and  vulgar ;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden  queen. 
But  there  are  scattered  through  the  whole  many  sparks 
of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any  play  that  has  more  evident 
marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakespeare.' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Ferdinand,  king  of  Navarre. 

BiRON,  '\ 

LoNGAViLLE,    >  lords  attending  on  the  king. 

Domain,  ) 

^        '        [  lords  attending  on  the  princess  of  France. 

Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  a  fantastical  Spaniard. 

Sir  Nathaniel,  a  curate. 

HoLOFERNES,  a  schoolmastcr. 

Dull,  a  constable.  . 

Costard,  a  clown. 

Moth,  page  to  Armado. 

A  Forester. 


Princess  op  France. 

Rosaline,     ") 

Maria,  >  ladies  attending  on  the  princess. 

Katharine,  ) 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench. 


Officers  and  others,  attendants  on  the  king  and  princess. 
Scene,  Navarre. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


B*ERDINAN1),  king  of  Navarre,  having  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  prevails  on  three  of  his 
courtiers,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumain,  to  renounce 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  society  ;  exacting  an  oath 
from  each,  that  for  the  space  of  three  years  they 
would  sedulously  attend  to  the  culture  of  their 
mindis,  separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  com- 
pany of  females,  and  practise  the  utmost  simplicity 
in  their  apparel  and  diet.  At  this  critical  juncture 
the  princess  of  France  arrives  at  the  palace  of 
Navarre  on  an  embassy  from  the  king,  her  father, 
attended  by  three  ladies  in  her  train  :  her  personal 
charms  and  mental  endowments  soon  make  a  power- 
ftd  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  secluded  monarch ; 
and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  his 
fellow-students  are  not  insensible  to  the  attractions 
of  the  ladies  of  the  French  court ;  but  are  equally 
anxious  with  himself  to  obtain  a  dispensation  of 
their  rash  vow.  An  immediate  prosecution  of  their 
suit  is  now  resolved  on,  which  exposes  them  to  the 
raillery  of  their  mistresses,  who,  after  reproaching 
the  repentant  devotees  with  their  perjury,  insist  on 
subjecting  the  permanence  of  their  attachments  to 
the  trial  of  a  whole  year ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  they  consent  to  become  their  wives.  Costard, 
a  clown,  and  Moth,  the  page  of  Armado,  are  the 
broad  humorists  of  the  play,  assisted  therein  by 
Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench. 

Singer  says,  *the  scene  in  which  the  king  and  his 
companions  detect  each  other's  breach  of  their  mu- 
tual vow  is  capitally  contrived.     The  discovery  of 
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Biron's  love-letter  while  rallying  his  friends,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  extricates  himself,  by  ridiculing 
the  folly  of  the  vow,  are  admirable. ' 
The  grotesque  characters,  Don  Adrian©  de  Armado, 
a  braggadochio,  such  as  we  find  frequently  in  Italian 
comedies,  Nathaniel  the  curate,  and  Holofemes, 
that  prince  of  pedants  (whom  Warburton  thought 
was  intended  as  a  ridicule  of  the  resolute  John  Flo- 
rio),  with  the  humors  of  Costard  the  clown,  are  well 
contrasted  with  the  sprightly  wit  of  the  principal 
characters  in  the  play.  It  has  been  observed  that 
'Biron  and  Rosaline  suffer  much  in  comparison 
with  Benedick  and  Beatrice,'  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  observation. 
Yet  Biron,  *that  merry  mad-cap  lord,'  is  not  over- 
rated in  Rosaline's  admirable  character  of  him— 

*  A  merrier  man, 
Withiu  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal ; 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; — 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse.* 

There  are  other  immortal  characters  in  the  play — 
Dull,  the  obtuse  constable,  on  whom  Shakespeare 
improved  in  Dogberry,  and  Moth,  the  page,  that 
*  most  acute  juvenal, '  are,  both,  original  creations 
and  thoroughly  Shakespearian. 
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HISTORICAL   SUMMARY  OF  THE    'MER- 
CHANT OF  VENICE.' 


It  is  generally  believed  that  Shakespeare  was  in- 
debted to  several  sources  for  the  materials  of  this 
admirable  play.  The  story  of  the  bond  is  taken  from 
a  tale  in  the  Pecorone  of  Sir  Giovanni,  a  Florentine 
novelist,  who  wrote  in  1378,  three  years  after  the  death 
of  Boccace.  This  book  was  probably  known  to  our 
author  through  the  medium  of  some  translation  no 
longer  extant.  The  coincidences  between  these  pro- 
ductions are  too  striking  to  be  overlooked.  Thus,  the 
scene  being  laid  at  Venice  ;  the  residence  of  the  lady 
at  Belmont ;  the  introduction  of  a  person  bound  for 
the  principal ;  the  taking  more  or  less  than  a  pound  of 
flesh,  and  the  shedding  of  blood ;  together  with  the 
incident  of  the  ring,  are  common  to  the  novel  and  the 
play. 

The  choice  of  the  caskets,  in  this  comedy,  is  borrowed 
from  chapter  49  of  the  English  Gesta  Rortmnorum^ 
where  three  vessels  are  placed  before  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Apulia  for  her  choice,  to  prove  whether  she 
is  worthy  to  receive  the  hand  of  the  son  of  Anselmus, 
emperor  of  Rome.  The  princess,  after  praying  to  God 
for  assistance,  rejects  the  gold  and  silver  caskets,  and 
chooses  the  leaden,  which  being  opened,  and  found  to 
be  full  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  emperor  in- 
forms her  that  she  has  chosen  as  he  wished,  and 

immediately  unites  her  to  his  son. 
18 
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The  love  and  elopement  of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  have 
been  noticed  by  Mr.  Dunlop  as  bearing  a  similitude  to 
the  fourteenth  tale  of  Massuccio  di  Salerno,  who 
flourished  about  1470.  In  that  tale  we  meet  with  an 
avaricious  father,  a  daughter  carefully  shut  up,  her 
elopement  with  her  lover  by  the  intervention  of  a  ser- 
vant, her  robbing  her  father  of  his  money,  together 
with  his  grief  on  the  discovery; — a  grief,  divided 
equally  between  the  loss  of  his  daughter  and  the  loss 
of  his  ducats. 

Malone  places  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this 
play  in  1598.  It  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  list 
published  in  1598  to  be  printed  by  James  Roberts,  if 
license  were  first  had  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It 
was  not  printed  by  Roberts  until  1600. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  op  Venice. 

Prince  OP  Morocco,  |  g^itors  to  Portia. 

Prince  op  Arragon,  ) 

Antonio,  the  merchant  of  Venice. 

Bassanio,  his  friend. 

Salanio,     ") 

Salarino,    [■  friends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Gratiano,  3 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

SiiYLOCK,  a  Jew.    - 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  his  friend. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  clown,  servant  to  ShylocL 

Old  Gobbo,  father  to  Launcelot. 
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Salerio,  a  messenger  from  Venice. 
Leonardo,  servant  to  Bassanio. 

Balthazar,  |  servants  to  Portia. 
Stephano,     j 

Portia,  a  rich  heiress. 
Nerissa,  her  waiting-maid. 
Jessica,  daughter  to  Shylock. 

Magnificoes  of  Venice,  Officers  of  the  court  of  justice, 
Jailer,  Servants,  and  other  Attendants. 

Scene,  partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont,  the 
country-seat  of  Portia. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


A  RICH  and  beautiful  heiress  residing  at  Belmont, 
named  Portia,  is  compelled  by  the  will  of  her  deceased 
&ther  to  subject  every  suitor  to  the  choice,  by  random 
guess,  of  a  golden,  silver,  or  leaden  casket :  in  the  lat- 
ter is  enclosed  a  portrait  of  the  lady,  who  is  to  become 
the  wife  of  its  fortunate  selector.  Bassanio,  a  young 
Venetian  gentleman,  at  length  obtains  the  prize,  and 
is  scarcely  united  to  his  bride,  when  he  receives  intelli- 
gence from  Venice  that  his  dear  friend  Antonio,  from 
whose  liberality  he  has  procured  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting his  suit,  is  completely  ruined ;  and  that  a  bond, 
which  he  has  executed  with  a  Jew  for  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  within  a  certain  period,  on  forfeit- 
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ure  of  a  pound  of  flesh  nearest  his  heart,  is  now  de- 
manded by  his  inexorable  creditor.  After  receiving  a 
ring  from  his  bride  with  professions  of  constancy,  Bas- 
sanio  flies  to  the  relief  of  his  patron  :  the  lady,  in  the 
meantime,  procures  letters  of  recommendation  from  an 
eminent  jurist,  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  doctor  of  laws, 
is  introduced  to  the  duke,  as  a  person  well  qualified  to 
decide  the  cause  pending  between  the  merchant  and 
the  Jew ;  and  at  length,  by  her  ingenuity,  the  unfor- 
tunate debtor  is  delivered  from  his  savage  persecutor. 
The  disguised  lawyer  persists  in  refusing  all  pecuniary 
recompense,  but  entreats  from  Bassanio  the  ring  which 
she  had  presented  to  him  at  his  departure,  which  he 
reluctantly  yields :  the  same  expedient  is  successfully 
tried  by  the  waiting-maid,  who  is  the  wife  of  Gratiano, 
disguised  as  a  lawyer's  clerk.  The  lady  and  her  at- 
tendant now  hasten  home  ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  their 
husbands,  amuse  themselves  with  witnessing  their  con- 
fusion at  the  loss  of  their  love  tokens,  till  the  strata- 
gem is  at  length  fully  explained.  The  remainder  of 
this  play  is  occupied  with  the  elopement  of  Jessica, 
the  daughter  of  the  Jew,  with  a  young  man  named 
Lorenzo,  who  procures  from  his  father-in-law  the  re- 
version of  his  whole  property.  Gratiano  is  the  bright, 
light-hearted  friend  of  Antonio  and  Bassanio,  who 
weds  Nerissa.  Shylock  is  not  more  cruel  than  his  age ; 
for  Antonio,  honest  merchant  as  he  is,  would  have  con- 
verted the  Jews  to  Christianity  by  means  of  the  inqui- 
sition ;  and  when  Shylock  is  every  way  defeated  and 
humbled,  insists  on  his  apostatizing  from  his  religious 
faith,  or  he  will  take  from  him  the  remaining  moiety 
of  his  wealth.  We  do  not  participate  largely  in  the 
general  sympathy  for  Antonio  ;  he  is  full  of  the  pre- 
judices of  conventionality,  rather  dogmatic,  melan- 
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choly  without  a  cause,  and  of  an  unsocial  nature.  The 
rattling  Gratiano  gives  him  wholesome  advice,  and  al- 
though Antonio  pretends  to  despise  it,  the  lively  jester 
is  the  wiser  of  the  two.  Antonio  is  a  bad  political 
economist ;  he  lends  money  without  interest,  because  he 
does  not  understand  its  value  as  a  commodity  in  mer- 
chandise, as  well  as  its  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange ; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  rail  on  Shylock,  because  he  de- 
clines to  follow  a  profitless  and  erroneous  example. 
He  had  gratified  his  hate  to  the  Jew  by  many  mean 
and  insolent  provocations,  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
conduct  of  a  Venetian  gentleman ;  and  the  act  of 
spitting  upon  the  bread  of  the  Israelite  was  little  short 
of  absolute  ruffianism.  Still  the  amiable  Antonio  jus- 
tifies this  conduct,  and  says  he  is  likely  to  repeat  it 
*  After  this,*  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  well  remarks,  *the  appeal 
to  the  Jew's  mercy,  as  if  there  were  any  common 
principle  of  right  and  wrong  between  them,  is  the 
rankest  hypocrisy,  or  the  blindest  prejudice.'  Mrs. 
Jamieson  (a  delightful  and  very  acute  writer)  is  angry 
with  Hazlitt  because  he  thinks  Portia  a  clever  woman, 
and  because  he  says  she  has  a  degree  of  affectation 
about  her  which  is  not  usual  in  Shakespeare's  repre- 
sentation of  women.  She  exclaims — '  Portia  clever ! 
why  the  word  clever  implies  something  common-place, 
inasmuch  as  it  speaks  the  presence  of  the  active  and 
perceptive,  with  a  deficiency  of  the  feeling  and  reflect- 
ive powers.*  'Portia,'  she  eloquently  continues, 
'  hangs  beside  the  terrible  inexorable  Jew,  the  brilliant 
lights  of  her  character  set  off  by  the  shadowy  power 
of  his,  like  a  magnificent  beauty-breathing  Titian  by 
the  side  of  a  gorgeous  Kembrandt. '  Notwithstanding 
Mrs.  Jamieson' s  appeal  in  behalf  of  Portia,  we  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  side  with  Hazlitt  in  his  estimate 
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of  the  character ;  she  is  too  quick  and  sarcastic,  and  a 
little  too  forward.     Many  of  her  speeches  are  very 
beautiful,  and  all  of  them  are  evidence  that  she  is  a 
woman  of  great  intellect     Nerissa  is  a  pert  imitator  of 
her  mistress — a  copy  in  water-colors  of  a  fine  oil  paint- 
ing.  Jessica  is  not  an  amiable  creation ;  she  runs  away 
from  her  father  to  marry  one  of  a  race  he  detests ; 
this  is  an  offence,  but  still,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, not  an  unforgivable  one :  but  she  robs  her 
father,  and  wantonly  wastes  the  proceeds  of  her  dis- 
honesty.    She  has  no  compunction  in  leaving  her  home 
thus  stealthily ;  on  the  contrary,  her  last  thought  be- 
fore quitting  it  is,  that  she  has  not  helped  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  her  father's  stores.    There  is  a  selfishness 
about  this  that  is  disgusting,  but  the  usurer's  love  of 
money  descended  to  his  offspring,  and  that  which  is 
greedily  accumulated  by  the  father  is  idly  dissipated 
by  the  daughter.     The  trial  scene  is  a  masterpiece  of 
dramatic  construction,  a  play  in  itself ;  with  every  char- 
acter perfectly  developed.     Shylock  defends  his  own 
cause,  and  urges  his  claim  with  consummate  skill ;  he 
stands  like  a  rock,  unshaken  by  the  waves  of  argument 
which  repeatedly  dash  against  him.     His  answers  are 
admirable ;  elated  by  a  feeling  of  assured  success — ^tri- 
umphing in  the  anticipated  death  of  his  enemy  whom 
he  contemplates  offering  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  insulted 
genius  of  his  people,  he  at  first  replies  in  a  bantering 
vein — She'll  not  answer — ^it  is  his  humor :  but  when  the 
duke  appeals  to  his  religious  feelings,  he  enters  freely 
into  argument — denies  that  he  falls  within  the  censure 
of  the  sacred  law — ^he  has  as  much  right  to  a  pound 
of  the  body  of  Antonio,  which  is  his  by  purchase,  as 
they  have  to  the  bodies  of  their  domestic  slaves.    Shy- 
lock  has  the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  he  feels  that 
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he  has.  The  duke  cannot  answer  him,  but  talks  about 
dismissing  the  court ;  when  Portia  opportunely  arrives. 
At  her  appearance — taking  her  for  a  youth,  and,  there- 
fore, an  inexperienced  lawyer — ^he  regards  her  with  a 
smile  of  triumph — ^he  is  the  more  certain  of  his  re- 
venge. Already,  in  imagination,  does  he  see  the  once 
haughty,  scoffing  merchant  quivering  and  fainting  be- 
neath his  weapon.  Gratiano  utters  a  violent  invective 
against  him :  he  answers,  with  derisive  scorn  and  a 
bitter  wit — 

'  Till  thou  can'st  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud.' 

Portia  then  appeals  to  his  sense  of  humanity,  but  his 
heart  is  closed ;  he  is  offered  thrice  his  money,  but 
avarice  is  overpowered  and  swallowed  up  by  a  gigan- 
tic desire  of  revenge.  Portia  makes  one  final  attempt 
to  arouse  his  feelings ; — ^he  will  at  least  have  at  hand  a 
surgeon,  lest  Antonio  should  bleed  to  death ;  but  he 
cannot  find  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond,  and  he  ad- 
heres to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  now  that 
our  feelings  turn  against  the  Jew ;  a  rorenge  so  im- 
placable seems  fiendish,  we  forget  his  wrongs,  and  our 
sympathy  is  lost  to  him.  He  demands  judgment,  and 
flourishing  his  knife,  exclaims  to  his  intended  victim, 
in  a  voice  of  vindictive  malice,  '  Come,  prepare. '  The 
scale  is  now  turned ;  he  is  told  to  cut  off  the  pound  of 
flesh,  but,  adds  Portia — 

'  This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood/  etc. 

Shylock  at  once  perceives  himself  defeated,  ruined, 
and  triumphed  over ;  his  wealth  is  confiscated  and  his 
life  is  ostentatiously  pardoned,  but  on  such  conditions, 
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that  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  he  solicits  them  to  take 
that  too  ;  and  finally,  with  a  bitter,  heart-broken  sigh, 
he  totters  from  the  court,  to  hide  his  sorrow  in  his 
lonely  and  deserted  house,  a  childless,  ruined  man. 
We  hear  no  more  of  Shylock,  but  the  interest  is  well 
sustained  during  the  remainin^:  act,  and  as  poetry,  it 
is  perhaps  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  play ;  it  is  like  a 
strain  of  exquisite  melody  to  soothe  the  ruffled  spirit 
of  the  spectator  after  the  excitement  of  the  trial.  The 
light  buffoon  of  the  play  is  Launcelot  Gobbo.  It  is  as 
impossible  for  Shakespeare  to  get  along  without  a 
clown,  as  for  a  circus  of  the  present  day  to  omit  that 
amusing  feature  of  the  performance. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'AS  YOU 

LIKE  it: 


The  plot  of  this  beautiful  and  romantic  comedy  has 
been  attributed  by  Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Upton  to  the 
Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  erroneously  called  Chaucer's ; 
but  no  printed  edition  of  that  work  made  its  appear- 
ance till  near  a  century  after  the  death  of  our  author, 
who  contented  himself  with  borrowing  his  story  from 
a  novel,  or  rather  pastoral  romance,  entitled  '  Euphues* 
Golden  Legacy,*  written  in  a  very  fantastical  style  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Lodge,  and  by  him  first  published  in  1590. 
In  addition  to  the  fable,  which  is  pretty  exactly  fol- 
lowed, the  outlines  of  the  principal  characters  may  be 
traced  in  the  novel,  with  the  exception  of  Jaques, 
Touchstone,  and  Audrey,  who  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  creation  of  the  poet. 

The  first  publication  of  *As  You  Like  It  *  appears  to 
have  been  the  folio  of  1623.  It  is  supposed  by  Malone 
to  have  been  written  after  1596,  and  before  1600.  We 
learn  by  tradition  that  Shakespeare  himself  performed 
the  part  of  Adam. 

*0f  this  play,'  writes  Dr.  Johnson,  *the  fable  is 
wild  and  pleasing.  I  know  not  how  the  ladies  will  ap- 
prove the  facility  with  which  both  Rosalind  and  Celia 
give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  for- 
given for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The  charac- 
ter of  Jaques  is  one  of  force  and  originality.  The 
comic  dialogue  is  very  sprightly,  with  less  mixture  of 
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low  buffoonery  than  in  some  other  plays;  and  the 
graver  part  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  By  hastening 
to  the  end  of  his  work,  Shakespeare  suppressed  the 
dialogue  between  the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson,  in  which 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his  highest 
powers.' 


PEKSONS  REPRESENTED. 


BuKE,  living  in  exile. 

Frederick,  brother  to  the  Duke,  and  usurper  of  his 
dominions. 

Jaques'  I  ^^^^®  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  his  ban- 
ishment 
Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  upon  Frederick. 
Charles,  his  wrestler. 

OrlIndo,  !  «""« ''f  S''  ^•^^'""'^  **"  ^°^- 

Touchstone,  a  clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  vicar. 

Sylvius,  I  «^^P^^^^- 

WilllAlM,  a  country  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey. 

A  person  representing  Hymen. 


Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke, 
Cella.,  daughter  to  Frederick. 
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Phebe,  a  shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  country  wench. 

Lords  belonging  to  the  two  Dukes ;  Pages,  Foresters, 
and  other  Attendants. 

The  Scene  lies,  first,  near  Oliver's  house ;  afterwards, 

partly  in  the  usurper's  court,  and  partly 

in  the  forest  of  Arden. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


A  Duke  of  France,  being  dispossessed  of  his  domin- 
ions by  Frederick,  his  younger  brother,  retires  to  the 
forest  of  Arden  with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  leaving 
behind  him  his  daughter  Kosalind,  who  is  detained  at 
the  court  of  the  usurper  to  be  a  companion  to  her 
cousin  Celia.  While  here,  Rosalind  becomes  enamored 
of  young  Orlando,  son  of  Sir  Roland  de  Bois,  the  old 
duke's  friend,  who  signalizes  himself  in  wrestling  before 
the  court.  The  accomplishments  and  popularity  of 
Rosalind  soon,  however,  excite  the  apprehensions  of 
her  uncle,  who  banishes  her  from  his  territories :  the 
affection  of  Celia  prompts  her  to  accompany  her  kins- 
woman, and  she  makes  her  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a 
shepherdess,  while  Rosalind  assumes  the  habit  of  a 
man.  Arrived  at  the  forest  of  Arden,  the  two  friends 
purchase  a  house  and  grounds,  where  they  reside  for 
some  time  as  brother  and  sister  :  here  they  are  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  presence  of  Orlando,  who,  in  or- 
der to  guard  his  life  from  the  machinations  of  Oliver, 
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his  elder  brother,  is  eouipelled  to  join  the  company  of 
the  biiinshfd  Duke,  llosalind,  after,  by  delightfiil 
strategy,  satisfying  herself  of  the  attachment  of  her 
lover,  and  the  willingness  of  her  father  to  consent  to 
their  union,  resumes  her  female  apparel,  and  bestows 
her  hand  on  Orlando,  while  Celia  becomes  the  wife  of 
the  repentant  Oliver,  whose  life  is  preserved  from  the 
fury  of  a  lion  by  the  bravery  of  his  injured  brother. 
In  the  meantime  Duke  Frederick,  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  his  opponents,  arrives  with  a  large 
army  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  them  :  on  the 
skirts  of  the  forest  he  is  encountered  by  an  old  hermit, 
who  dissuades  him  from  the  prosecution  of  his  cruel 
enterprise.  Struck  with  remorse,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signs his  dukedom,  and  retires  from  the  world, 
while  the  exiles  are  reinstated  in  their  former 
dignities.  The  character  of  Jaques  is  natuml  and 
well  preserved — one  of  the  most  pleasant  philoso- 
phers the  world  has  ever  seen.  Touchstone  is  the 
most  intellectual  of  the  fools  of  Shakespeare  ;  he  is  a 
great  lover  of  argument ;  there  is  no  broad  farcical 
fun  about  him,  but  a  grave  humor  which  is  admira- 
ble. He  is  a  moral  teacher,  too,  in  his  way,  and  regrets 
'  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do 
foolishly.'  Some  of  his  sayings  are  aphorisms  of  con- 
siderable wisdom,  as,  'Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a 
miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul 
oyster ; '  and  *  Your  If  is  your  only  peacemaker ; 
much  virtue  in  an  Tf  In  the  introduction  of  Sir 
Oliver  Mar-text  (a  character  seldom  played),  our  poet 
indulges  in  a  sly  hit  against  the  Puritan  and  itinerant 
ministers,  whom  he  appears  to  have  regarded  with 
aversion.  The  concluding  observation  of  the  curate 
stamps  him  as  a  man  not  properly  qualified  for  th9 
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clerical  profession.  Audrey  is  a  coiintry  lass,  as  igno- 
rant as  might  be  supposed  from  a  life  of  so  isolated  a 
nature,  but  there  is  something  really  winning  in  the 
poor  girl's  natural  simplicity.  Touchstone,  regretting 
her  want  of  an  appreciative  understanding  of  his  hu- 
morous sallies,  wishes  that  the  gods  had  made  her  po- 
etical, to  which  she  replies  :  '  I  do  not  know  what  po- 
etical is ;  is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true 
thing  ? '  This  character  is  often  misunderstood  upon 
the  stage,  being  represented  as  a  coarse  country  gawky ; 
a  little  consideration  of  the  poet  will  show  that  she  is 
an  artless,  comely  peasant-girl,  ignorant  enough,  but 
attractive  from  her  fresh  rural  simplicity  and  unre- 
served sincerity. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'ALL'S  WELL 
THAT  ENDS  WELL.' 


The  fable  of  tliis  comedy  is  taken  from  a  novel,  of 
which  Boccace  is  the  original  author;  but  which  was 
immediately  derived  by  Shakespeare  from  the  tale  of 
Giletta  of  Narbonne,  in  the  first  volume  of  William 
Painter's  *  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  printed  at  London  in 
1566.  To  this  novel,  however,  the  poet  was  only  in- 
debted for  the  leading  features  of  the  more  serious 
parts  of  his  drama :  the  comic  characters,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  ParoUes,  appear  to  be  entirely  of  his  own 
formation. 

A  supposed  allusion  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans 
induced  Malone  to  assign  the  date  of  1606  to  the  com- 
position of  this  play  ;  but  the  many  passages  of  rhyme 
scattered  throughout  seem  to  mark  it  as  an  earlier 
production.  In  1598  Meres  refers  to  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare, called  *  Love's  Labor  Wonne,'  which  very  accu- 
rately applies  to  this,  but  to  no  other  of  our  author's 
productions :  we  have  reason  therefore  to  conclude 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  counter-title  to '  Love's  Labor's 
Lost ; '  and  that  the  present  proverbial  appellation  was 
suggested  in  consequence  of  the  adage  itself  being 
found  in  the  body  of  the  play. 

*  This  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  has  many  delightftd 
and  some  happy  characters,  though  not  new,  nor 
produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Parolles  is  a  boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always 
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been  the  sport  of  the  stage  ;  but  perhaps  never  raised 
more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  of 
Shakespeare.  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ; 
a  man  noble  without  generosity,  and  young  without 
truth  :  who  marries  Helena  as  a  coward,  and  leases  her 
as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindness, 
sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage ;  is  accused  by  a 
woman  whom  he  has  wronged ;  defends  himself  by 
falsehood  ;  and  is  dismissed  to  happiness.* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Florence. 

Bertram,  count  of  Rousillon. 

Lafetj,  an  old  lord. 

Parolles,  a  follower  of  Bertram. 

Several  young  French  Lords,  that  serve  with  Bertram 

in  the  Florentine  war. 
Steward,  ^ 

Clown,       I  servants  to  the  countess  of  Rousillon. 
A  Page,    J 


Countess  op  Rousillon,  mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,  a  gentlewoman  protected  by  the  countess. 
An  old  Widow  of  Florence. 
Diana,  daughter  to  the  widow. 

"VlOLENTA    1 

Mariana  '  [  °^^fi^^^  ^°^  friends  to  the  widow. 
Lords  attending  on  the  king ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  etc., 
French  and  Florentine. 
SbBNE,  plartly  in  Franbe  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Helena,  the  daughter  of  a  celebrated  physician, 
conceives  a  violent  attachment  to  Bertram,  count  of 
Rousillon,  who  on  the  death  of  his  father  repairs  to 
Paris,  as  a  ward  of  the  king  of  France,  at  this  time 
languishing  under  the  influence  of  a  distemper  which 
has  been  pronounced  incurable.  Directed  by  the  medi- 
cal knowledge  she  has  received  from  her  father,  Helena 
procures  an  audience  of  the  monarch,  and  undertakes 
to  effect  his  cure,  on  condition  of  choosing  for  herself 
a  husband,  with  reservation  only  of  the  royal  family. 
The  king  is  restored  to  health,  and  the  lady  fixes  her 
choice  on  Bertram.  Unable  to  resist,  the  young  count 
reluctantly  consents  to  the  nuptials,  which  are  no 
sooner  performed,  than  he  dismisses  his  bride  to  her 
home,  and  sets  out  for  Florence,  whence  he  sends  her 
a  letter  intimating  his  determination  of  never  cohabit- 
ing with  her  till  (what  he  considers  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility) she  obtains  a  ring  which  he  wears  on  his  finger, 
and  is  pregnant  by  him.  The  receipt  of  this  epistle  in- 
duces Helena  to  quit  the  castle  of  Rousillon,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Italy,  where  she  hears  of  her  husband's  un- 
successful attempts  on  the  chastity  of  a  widow's  daugh- 
ter, on  whom  she  prevails  to  pretend  to  accede  to  his 
solicitations,  and  Helena  is  afterwards  introduced  in  her 
stead  to  the  bed  of  Beitram,  and  there  contrives  to 
exchange  rings  with  him.  Soon  after  Bertram,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Helena,  re- 
turns to  France,  and  is  reconciled  to  the  king,  who  is 
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about  to  consent  to  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  a 
favorite  courtier,  when  he  detects  a  ring  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  he  had  formerly  presented  to  Helena,  who 
had  contrived  to  place  it  on  her  husband's  finger  dur- 
ing his  supposed  assignation  with  his  Italian  mistress. 
Failing  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  means 
by  which  he  obtained  it,  he  is  suspected  of  having 
murdered  his  wife,  when  Helena  appears,  satisfies  her 
husband  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  requisitions,  and  is  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  the  repentant  Bertram.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  long  discussion  between 
ParoUes  and  Helena  in  the  first  act  had  been  given  to 
some  other  character ;  it  profanes  the  otherwise  delicate 
modesty  of  her  nature,  which  is  on  no  other  occasion 
overstepped  or  laid  aside ;  even  in  her  strange  plan  to 
obtain  the  affections  of  her  husband.  This  coarse  dia- 
logue, witty  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  would  have  been 
better  omitted ;  it  was  one  of  Shakespeare's  numerous 
concessions  to  the  sensuality  of  his  audiences.  The 
Countess,  mother  of  Bertram,  is  a  highly  interesting 
character;  Shakespeare  invests  all  his  matrons  with 
dignity;  he  is  no  ungallant  poet  who  represents  the 
young  only  as  attractive.  The  amiability  and  wisdom 
of  the  Countess  win  our  admiration,  and  her  directions 
to  her  son  on  his  leaving  her  for  the  court,  though 
brief,  may  be  justly  placed  in  comparison  with  Polo- 
nius's  sage  and  excellent  advice  to  Laertes  on  a  similar 
occasion.  The  king  is  a  philosophical  invalid,  who  ut- 
ters many  valuable  moral  truths ;  his  expostulation 
with  Bertram  on  his  pride  of  birth  is  a  piece  of  pow- 
erful reasoning.  It  is  equally  true  as  strange  that,  de- 
spite our  lofly  pretensions  and  cherished  ancestral  dig- 
nities, our  blood  poured  altogether  *  would  quite  con- 
found distinction.'  Parolles  is  the  great  comic  crea- 
19 
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tion  of  the  piece,  a  fop,  a  fool,  a  liar,  a  braggart,  and 
every  way  a  knave ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  vices,  amus- 
ing enough.  He  is  too  contemptible  for  anger;  we 
almost  pity  him  when  he  is  discovered  and  disgraced, 
and  even  when  he  is  exposed  to  the  unmerciful  raillery 
of  the  jovial  old  Lord  Lafeu,  who  says  '  there  can  be 
no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his 
clothes.'  His  adventure  in  search  of  the  lost  drum, 
which  he  swears  he  will  recover  or  perish  in  attempting 
to  do  so,  and  then  goes  out  for  a  walk  at  night  to  de- 
vise some  account  of  his  expedition,  is  a  piece  of  ad- 
mirable comedy.  But  his  being  taken  prisoner  by  his 
own  companions  (who  suspect  his  cowardice),  blind- 
folded, and  made  to  confess  to  them  the  secrets  of  their 
own  camp,  is  irresistibly  amusing ;  equal  in  broad  fun 
to  Falstaff 's  midnight  adventure  at  Gadshill.  But  Pa- 
roUes  cannot  extricate  himself  from  a  difficulty  with 
the  same  dexterity  that  is  evinced  by  the  jovial  fat 
knight ;  once  discovered  he  is  disgraced  forever,  and 
he  resolves  to  give  up  military  pretensions  and  live 
'safest  in  shame.'  He  turns  parasite  and  gets  his 
bread  by  flattery.  In  this  new  capacity  he  shows  great 
dexterity,  and  when  he  enters  in  soiled  and  ragged  at- 
tire, he  propitiates  the  old  Lord  Lafeu  in  his  favor  by 
a  delicate  compliment,  '0  my  good  Lord,  you  were 
the  first  that  found  me ; '  that  is,  your  strong  sense 
and  discernment  first  discovered  me  to  be  a  braggart 
and  no  soldier.  The  shrewd  old  noble  is  flattered  into 
compassion,  and  exclaims :  '  Though  you  are  a  fool 
and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go  to,  follow.' 

Monsieur  Lavatch,  the  clown,  with  his  answer  that 
suits  all  questions,  adds  to  the  comic  interest  of  the 
play,  and  may  fairly  take  rank  with  Touchstone  and 
Feste  for  humor  and  equivocating  wit. 
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In  noticing  the  beauties  of  this  comedy,  the  scene 
where  the  young  Count  Bertram  woos  Diana  to  yield 
to  his  impetuous  and  unlawful  love  should  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  a  finer  lesson  on  maiden  purity  was  never 
preached ;  a  holier  caution  to  young  and  susceptible 
beauty  never  fell  from  the  lips  of  moralist  or  sage. 
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OF  THE  SHREW/ 


Nothing  appears  to  invalidate  the  conclusion  of 
Malone  that  this  was  one  of  Shakespeare's  earlier 
plays,  although  Warburton  and  Farmer  have  disputed 
its  authenticity.  It  abounds  with  the  doggerel  measure 
and  tedious  play  on  words,  so  observable  in  'The 
Comedy  of  Errors,'  and  'Love's  Labor's  Lost,'  which 
Shakespeare  took  occasion  to  condemn  in  one  of  his 
subsequent  comedies.  The  year  1 596  is  the  probable 
date  of  its  production,  since  in  1594,  an  old  play,  on 
which  the  present  drama  is  supposed  to  be  founded, 
was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  entitled  '  Taming  of  a 
Shrew,'  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  George  Peele 
or  Robert  Greene.  The  plots  of  these  two  pieces  are 
found  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

The  story  of  Lucentio,  and  his  artifice  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  Bianca,  is  formed  on  a  comedy  of  George' 
Gascoigne,  from  the  Italian  of  Ariosto,  called  '  Sup- 
poses,' which  was  performed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn  in  1566 ;  and  the  Induction  is  borrowed 
from  Goulart's  Histoires  Admirahles  de  noire  Teinps, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Heuterus,  who  relates  a 
similar  delusion,  which  was  practised  on  the  creduUty 
of  a  poor  artisan  at  Brussels  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy. 
(66) 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


ALOED. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  drunken  tinker. 
Hostess,  Page,  Players,  Huntsmen, 

and  other  servants  attending  on  the 

lord. 


Persons  in  the 
Induction. 


Baptista,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua. 
ViNCENTio,  an  old  gentleman  of  Pisa. 
LucENTio,  son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca. 
Petruchio,  a   gentleman  of  Verona,    a   suitor   to 
Katharina. 

Gremio,         I  suitors  to  Bianca. 
Hortensio,    ) 

Tranio,  )  servants  to  Lucentio. 

BlONDELLO,     ) 

Grumio,         )  servants  to  Petruchio. 

Curtis,  ) 

Pedant,  an  old  fellow  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio. 

Katharina,  the  shrew,  )  daughters  to  Baptista. 

Bianca,  her  sister,  ) 

Widow. 

Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants  attending  on  Bap- 
tista and  Petruchio. 

Scene,  sometimes  in  Padua ;  and  sometimes  in  Petru- 
chio's  house  in  the  country. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


A  NOBLEMAN,  returning  from  the  chaae,  finds  an  ig- 
norant tinker,  named  Sly,  lying  on  the  bench  of  an  ale- 
house, dead-drunk,  and  causes  him  to  be  conveyed 
home,  laid  on  one  of  his  richest  beds,  and  arrayed  in 
the  most  costly  apparel.  When  the  drunkard  awakes, 
he  is  surrounded  by  attendants,  who  succeed  in  per- 
suading him  that  he  is  a  nobleman,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  laboring  under  mental  delusion.  The 
conviction  of  Sly  that  he  is  ^  a  lord  indeed '  is  succeeded 
by  the  introduction  of  a  company  of  players,  who  en- 
tertain him  with  the  representation  of  a  comedy,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline :  A  citizen  of 
Padua,  named  Baptista,  the  father  of  Katharina  and 
Bianca,  refuses  to  listen  to  the  numerous  admirers  of 
the  latter  till  after  the  marriage  of  her  elder  sister, 
whose  violence  of  temper  eflfectually  deters  all  suitors ; 
and  the  lovers  of  Bianca  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  procuring  a  husband  for  Katharina,  which 
they  accomplish,  in  the  person  of  Petruchio.  By  a 
rough  and  singular  method  of  courtship  the  shrew  is 
won,  and  at  length  tamed  by  a  perseverance  in  the 
same  course  of  treatment.  In  the  meantime,  Lucen- 
tio,  a  young  gentleman  of  Pisa,  introduces  himself  to 
Bianca  in  the  disguise  of  a  classical  tutor,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  her  hand  by  the  intervention  of  his 
servant  Tranio,  who  assumes  the  name  and  apparel 
of  his  master  in  order  to  forward  his  designs.  The 
presence  of  Lucentio's  father  becomes  necessary,  and 
Tranio  devises  the  scheme  of  engaging  a  schoolmaster 
to  represent  him.     At  this  critical  juncture  the  real 
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father  unexpectedly  arrives,  and  encounters  his  son's 
servant  in  his  master's  clothes.  Tranio  impudently 
disclaims  all  knowledge  of  his  master's  father,  who  is 
about  to  be  committed  to  jail  as  an  impostor,  when 
his  son  enters  with  his  bride,  and  a  reconciliation  is 
speedily  eflfected.  Schlegel  thinks  that  the  latter  part 
of  Shakespeare's  play  of  'Taming  of  a  Shrew'  has 
been  lost,  or  that  the  remarks  of  the  tinker  during  the 
progress  of  the  play  were  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
actor,  though  he  also  admits  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
poet  should  have  left  to  chance  the  conclusion  of  that 
which  he  had  so  carefully  commenced.  The  character 
of  Sly  in  the  introduction  is  drawn  with  a  broad  pen- 
cil, and  in  a  style  of  the  richest  humor ;  he  is  very 
sceptical  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  his  newly  acquired 
rank,  and  asks  incredulously — 'am  I  not  Christopher 
Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath ;  by  birth,  a  ped- 
lar ;  by  education,  a  card-maker ;  by  transmutation,  a 
bear-herd ;  and  now,  by  present  profession,  a  tinker !  * 
To  dissipate  his  doubts,  his  deceivers  call  in  the  aid 
of  music,  and  description  in  language  exquisitely  glow- 
ing, of  the  pleasures  which  await  him.  They  describe 
his  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds,  his  pictures : 

*  Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook ; 

And  Cy therea  all  in  sedges  hid ; 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind.' 

And  lastly  his  wife,  whom  they  describe  as — 

*  A  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age.' 

The  poor  tinker  is  bewildered  and  convinced,  and  de- 
termines to  celebrate,  what  he  supposes  to  be  his  re- 
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turn  to  reason,  with  *a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale.*  In 
the  play  itself,  Petruchio  and  Katharina  are  emi- 
nently Shakespearian  creations.  Petruchio,  Benedick, 
and  Mercutio,  etc.,  are  a  class  of  characters  peculiar 
to  our  poet,  and  which  could  only  have  been  written 
by  a  man  with  a  natural  cheerfiilness  and  love  of  hu- 
manity. In  drawing  the  character  of  Katharina, 
Shakespeare  has  pictured  a  woman  naturally  of  a 
kind  though  irritable  disposition,  made  a  complete 
scold  by  early  indulgence  and  a  bad  education.  Petru- 
chio undertakes  to  re-educate  her,  and  he  does  so  with 
a  happy  effect :  the  virago  becomes  a  gentle  and  obe- 
dient wife.  Her  lecture,  after  she  has  been  tamed, 
in  the  banquet  scene,  to  her  sister  and  the  widow, 
on  the  duty  which  a  woman  owes  her  husband,  is 
a  fine  moral  sermon,  dressed  in  language  of  the  lofti- 
est poetry.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of '  The 
Woman's  Prize ;  or,  the  Tamer  Tam'd,'  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  and  in  it  Petru- 
chio is  in  his  turn  subdued  by  a  second  wife. 
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TALE/ 


The  story  of  this  play  is  taken  from  Robert  Greene's 
'Pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,'  which  was 
published  in  1 588.  Shakespeare  has,  however,  changed 
the  names  of  the  characters,  and  added  the  parts  of 
Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus  from  his  own  in- 
vention. 

'The  Winter's  Tale'  was  not  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  or  printed  till  1623,  while  we  learn  from 
Vertue's  manuscripts  that  it  was  acted  at  court  in  1613. 
Malone  attributes  the  composition  to  the  year  1611 ; 
but  Lord  Orford  assigns  to  it  a  much  earlier  date,  and 
conjectures  that  it  was  written  during  the  lifetime  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  it  was  intended  as  an  indirect  apol- 
ogy for  Anne  Boleyn ;  in  which  light  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sequel  to  '  King  Henry  VIII.' 

Much  censure  has  been  cast, on  our  author  by  Dry- 
den  and  Pope  for  his  disregard  of  the  classical  unities, 
which  are  nowhere  so  daringly  violated  as  in  this  pro- 
duction, where  we  meet  with  a  young  woman  becoming 
a  bride,  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been  de- 
posited on  the  sea-shore,  a  new-born  infant. 

Schlegel  has  observed  of  this  drama  that  its  title  is 
happily  adapted  to  its  subject,  being  '  one  of  those  tales 
which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  beguile  the  dreary 
leisure  of  a  long  winter  evening,  which  is  even  at- 
tractive and  intelligible  to  childhood,  and  which,  ani- 
mated by  fervent  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character 
and  passion,  invested  with  the  decoration  of  a  poetry 
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lowering  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  simplicity  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden  a^e 
of  imagination.' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Leontes,  king  of  Sicilia. 
Mamillius,  his  son. 
Camillo,       ^ 
Antigonus,   I 
Cleomenes,  I  Sicilian  lords. 

Dion,  J 

Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

RoGERO,  a  Sicilian  gentleman. 

An  Attendant  on  the  young  prince  Mamillius. 

Officers  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

PoLiXENES,  king  of  Bohemia. 

Florizel,  his  son. 

Archidamus,  a  Bohemian  lord. 

A  Mariner. 

Jailer. 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  father  of  Perdita. 

Clown,  his  son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

AuTOLYCUS,  a  rogue. 

Time,  as  chorus. 

Hermione,  queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  wife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia,  a  lady,      )  „ 

Two  other  Ladies,  J  attending  the  queen. 
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Lords,  Ladies  and  Attendants;  Satyrs  for  a  dance; 
Shepherds,  Shepherdesses,  Guards,  etc. 

Scene,  sometimes  in  Sidlia ;  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


PoLiXENES,  king  of  Bohemia,  during  a  visit  to  his 
firiend  Leontes,  king  of  Sicily,  awakens  the  jealousy  of 
his  host,  who  unjustly  suspects  him  of  an  intrigue 
with  his  wife  Hermione,  and  endeavors  to  prevail  on  a 
courtier,  named  Camillo,  to  poison  his  guest :  instead, 
however,  of  complying  with  his  request,  Camillo  in- 
forms the  unsuspecting  monarch  of  his  danger,  and 
accompanies  him  in  his  flight  to  Bohemia.  Leontes 
now  vents  his  rage  on  the  innocent  Hermione,  who  is 
debarred  from  the  society  of  her  son,  and  confined  in 
prison,  where  she  is  delivered  of  a  daughter  named 
Perdita,  who  is  considered  by  Leontes  as  spurious, 
and  ordered  to  be  exposed  for  death.  Antigonus,  to 
whose  custody  the  infant  is  committed,  reaches  the 
Bohemian  territories,  and  during  his  progress  is  stran< 
gled  by  a  bear,  while  the  child  is  found  by  a  poor 
shepherd,  who  rears  it  as  his  own.  In  the  meantime, 
the  character  of  Hermione  is  completely  vindicated  by 
the  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  informs  Le- 
ontes that  he  shall  want  an  heir  to  his  kingdom  tLU 
the  lost  infant  is  found ;  and  in  confirmation  of  its 
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truth,  his  son  suddenly  expires  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioners.  The  spirits  of  the  queen 
are  unable  to  sustain  this  last  shock ;  she  nearly  dies,  and 
the  intelligence  of  her  death  is  soon  after  conveyed  to 
her  repentant  husband.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Per- 
dita  captivates  the  affections  of  Florizel,  the  son  of 
Polixenes,  who  contrives  to  escape  from  Bohemia  with 
his  affianced  bride,  and  reaches  the  coast  of  Sicib', 
whither  he  is  pursued  by  his  enraged  father :  the  ap- 
parel and  jewels,  which  were  found  with  the  infant  at 
the  time  of  its  exposure,  are  now  produced  by  the 
shepherd,  and  Perdita  is  recognized  as  the  daughter 
of  Leontes,  and  bestowed  in  marriage  on  her  lover. 
Paulina,  the  widow  of  Antigonus,  invites  her  master 
and  his  guests  to  inspect  a  statue  of  Hermione,  which 
excites  unbounded  admiration  as  a  triumph  of  art, 
when  the  supposed  marble  becomes  animated,  and 
Leontes  recovers  his  amiable  wife,  who  had  in  retire- 
ment awaited  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle.  Antolycus, 
the  rogue,  and  the  young  shepherd  and  his  two  sweet- 
hearts, Mopsa  and  Dorcas,  are  a  source  of  pleasant 
relief  and  merriment. 

Henry  Tyrrell  says :  Shakespeare  has  been  much 
censured  on  account  of  his  utter  disregard  of  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  in  this  play,  and  for  his  anach- 
ronisms and  geographical  errors.  Sixteen  years  elapse 
between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  ;  which  circumstance 
so  shocked  Dryden  that,  speaking  of  this  and  some 
other  productions  of  Shakespeare,  he  said  they  *•  were 
either  grounded  on  impossibilities,  or  so  meanly  writ- 
ten, that  the  comedy  neither  caused  your  mirth  nor  the 
serious  part  your  concernment.' 

The  master-spirit  of  the  drama  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured with  a  foot-rule  and  bound  down  by  frigid  regu- 
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lations,  which  every  powerful  imagination  makes  use 
of  only  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  and  favorable 
to  his  own  design.  Mr.  Steevens  has  justly  remarked 
that  Shakespeare  *  was  not  ignorant  of  these  rules,  but 
disregarded  them.' 

With  respect  to  the  geographical  error  of  making 
Bohemia  a  sea-bounded  country,  and  opening  a  water 
communication  between  it  and  Sicilia,  the  poet  doubt- 
less erred  from  ignorance.  Greene,  from  whose  story 
of  *  Pandosta '  he  had  borrowed  the  subject,  had  pre- 
viously fallen  into  the  same  error,  and  Shakespeare 
has  copied  it  without  examination.  We  are  willing  to 
grant  this  freely,  but  it  takes  nothing  from  the  exquis- 
ite beauty  of  the  play ;  it  is  none  the  less  one  of  the 
finest  comedies  in  existence  although  it  contains  a  ge- 
ographical error.  It  is  the  critic's  duty  to  point  out 
such  literal  imperfections,  that  they  might  not  mislead 
the  uninformed  ;  but  it  betrays  a  pert  and  hasty  judg- 
ment, when,  presuming  on  the  existence  of  such  errors, 
he  proceeds  to  condemn  the  work.  It  is  as  if  a  man 
finding  among  many  precious  pearls  a  few  worthless 
pebbles  should  condemn  them  all  as  valueless. 

Leontes  is  justly  punished  for  his  suspicion  ;  his  in- 
fant  and  dearly  loved  son  pines  and  dies  in  consequence 
of  his  mother's  disgrace  ;  his  daughter  is  bred  up  by 
rude  shepherds  at  a  distance  from  her  stricken  father, 
and  his  queen  lost  to  him  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
during  which  he  bitterly  reproaches  himself  as  the 
cause  of  her  supposed  death.  His  remorse  is  not  di- 
minished by  time ;  when  the  long  separation  is  about 
to  cease,  and  Paulina  reminds  him  of  the  perfections 
of  the  woman  he  had  killed,  he  answers  mournfully : 

'  She  I  kiird  ?    I  did  so ;  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did.' 
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Shakespeare  had  the  materials  of  a  tragedy  in  his 
hand,  had  he  been  so  disposed  to  treat  the  subject, 
but  he  chose  to  make  it,  like  life,  a  mingled  5^arn  of 
good  and  evil,  smiles  and  tears;  and  the  sense  of 
gloom  produced  by  the  sad  effects  of  Leontes'  jeal- 
ousy is  dissipated  by  the  charm  of  rustic,  yet  still  ma- 
jestic, beauty,  which  surrounds  Perdita,  as  the  queen 
of  the  rural  feast,  distributing  flowers  and  discoursing 
sweetly  on  their  names  and  nature ;  by  the  quaint  hu- 
mor of  the  rogue,  Autolycus,  who,  like  his  namesake, 
the  son  of  Mercury,  is  *  a  snapper  up  of  unconsidered 
trifles ; '  and  by  the  hearty  merriment  of  the  young 
shepherd  and  his  two  sweethearts,  Mopsa  and  Dorcas. 
The  court  and  the  cottage  are  brought  closely  together, 
and  while  suspicion  and  remorse  abide  with  princes, 
cheerfulness  and  mirth  dwell  with  peasants. 

All  throughout  this  play  the  language  is  in  the 
poet's  most  mature  and  perfect  style ;  it  is  profuse  in 
beauty,  wanton  and  luxuriant  in  exquisite  imagina- 
tions and  aphorisms  of  deep  wisdom.     How  admira- 
ble is  Paulina's  taunt  to  the  passionate  monarch, 
when  he  threatens  to  condemn  her  to  the  stake : 
'  I  care  not ; 
It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  burns  in  it.' 

And  for  beauty,  the  whole  of  the  third  scene  of  the 
fourth  act  may  be  quoted  as  being  almost  without  a 
parallel.  The  concluding  scene  also,  where  the  sup- 
posed statue  of  Hermione  is  exhibited,  and  where,  at 
the  word  of  Paulina,  it  assumes  animation,  and  tha 
still  living  queen  is  restored  to  the  embraces  of  her 
repentant  husband,  and  her  daughter,  who  had  been 
estranged  from  her  from  the  first  hour  of  her  birth,  is 
an  admirable  and  touching  invention  of  Shakespeare's 
own  inspiration. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  *  COMEDY 
OF  ERRORS/ 


Shakespeare  appears  to  have  taken  the  general  plan 
of  this  comedy  from  a  translation  of  the  '  Mena^hmi 
of  Plautus/  by  W.  W.,  i.  e.  (according  to  Wood),  Wil- 
liam Warner,  in  1595,  whose  version  of  the  argument 
b  as  follows : — 

'  Two  twinDe-borne  sons  a  Sicill  marchant  had, 

Menechmus  one,  and  Sosicles  the  other : 
The  first  his  father  lost,  a  little  lad ; 

The  grandsire  namde  the  latter  like  his  brother. 
This,  growne  a  man,  long  travell  tooke  to  seeke 

His  brother,  and  to  Epidamnum  came, 
Where  th'  other  dwelt  inricht,  and  him  so  like. 

That  citizens  there  take  him  for  the  same ; 
Father,  wife,  neighbours,  each  mistaking  either. 

Much  pleasant  error,  ere  they  meete  togither.* 

Perhaps  the  last  of  these  lines  suggested  to  Shake- 
speare the  title  for  his  piece. 

*In  this  play,'  says  Mr.  Steevens,  *we  find  more 
intricacy  of  plot  than  distinction  of  character;  and 
our  attention  is  less  forcibly  engaged,  because  we  can 
guess,  in  great  measure,  how  the  denouement  will  be 
brought  about.  Yet  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
reluctantly  dismissed,  even  in  the  last  and  unnecessary 
scene,  where  the  same  mistakes  are  continued,  till 
they  have  lost  the  power  of  affording  any  entertain- 
ment at  all.' 
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Dr.  Drake,  in  defending  our  author  from  the  indis- 
criminate censure  of  Steevens,  observes,  that  'if  we 
consider  the  construction  of  the  fable,  the  narrowness 
of  its  basis,  and  that  its  powers  of  entertainment  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  continued  deception 
of  the  external  senses,  we  must  confess  that  Shake- 
speare has  not  only  improved  on  the  Plautian  model, 
but,  making  allowance  for  a  somewhat  too  coarse  vein 
of  humor,  has  given  to  his  production  all  the  interest 
and  variety  that  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  his  subject 
would  permit. ' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


SOLINUS,  duke  of  Ephesus. 
-^GEON,  a  merchant  of  Syracuse. 

Twin  brothers,  and  sons 


Antipholus  of  Ephesus, 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse, 


to-^geon  and  ^Emilia, 
but  unknown  to  each 
other. 

Dromio  of  Ephesus,  )  Twin  brothers,  and  attendant* 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,  i      on  the  two  Antipholuses. 

Balthazar,  a  merchant. 

Angelo,  a  goldsmith. 

A  MERCHANT,  Creditor  to  Angelo. 

Pinch,  a  schoolmaster  and  conjurer. 

Emilia,  wife  to  -^geon,  an  abbess  at  Ephesus. 
Adriana,  wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 
LuciANA,  her  sister. 
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Luce,  her  servant 
A  Courtezan. 


Jailer,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 
Scene,  Ephesus. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


A  RICH  merchant  of  Syracuse,  named  -^geon,  and 
A  poor  man  of  the  same  city,  became  the  fathers  of 
twin  sons,  each  pair  exactly  resembling  each  other  in 
feature :  the  children  of  the  latter  are  purchased  by 
the  citizen,  who  bestows  them  on  his  sons  as  attend- 
ants. jEgeon,  with  his  wife  and  family,  shortly  after 
visits  Epidamnum ;  and  on  their  return,  the  ship  in 
which  they  sail  is  split  asunder  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  separates  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  each 
of  the  twin  brothers  from  their  respective  counterparts. 
jEgeon,  with  his  younger  son  and  attendant,  is  rescued 
from  his  perilous  condition,  and  conveyed  to  Syracuse. 
Arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  the  young  man  is  anxious 
to  procure  some  intelligence  of  his  mother  and  brother, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  quits  his  home, 
and  at  length,  in  company  with  his  servant,  arrives 
at  Ephesus,  where  the  elder  Antipholus,  who  sepa- 
rated from  his  mother,  has  long  resided,  in  high  favor 
with  the  duke,  at  whose  desire  he  has  united  himself 
to  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  now  mistakes  the  stranger 
for  her  husband,  insisting  that  he  shall  accompany  her 
home  to  dinner :  the  real  husband  arrives  during  the 
20 
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repast,  and  finds  his  own  doors  barred  against  his  en- 
trance. The  perplexities,  arising  from  the  confrision 
of  the  masters  and  their  servants,  induce  the  Syra- 
cusan  youth  to  suppose  himself  under  the  influence 
of  witchcraft,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  a  religious 
house,  whither  his  mother  had  retired,  and  had  long 
presided  as  abbess.  The  Ephesian  dame,  supposing 
the  refugee  to  be  her  husband,  complains  to  the  duke 
of  the  conduct  of  the  abbess,  who  refuses  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  custody  of  his  wife.  The  simultaneous 
appearance  of  the  young  men  and  their  servants  now 
unravels  the  mystery.  In  the  mean  time,  ^geon 
lands  at  Ephesus,  and  is  about  to  lose  his  head  for  a 
violation  of  the  law  in  entering  a  hostile  city,  when  he 
is  ransomed  by  his  son,  from  whom  he  had  parted  at 
S3n*acuse ;  and  recognizes,  in  the  person  of  the  abbess, 
his  long-lost  wife,  j^milia. 

J.  0.  Halliwell  says :  The  materials  of  which  the 
'  Comedy  of  Errors  *  is  constructed  chiefly  belong  to 
the  cycle  of  farce,  but  they  have  been  worked  into  a 
comedy  by  a  wonderful  effort  of  dramatic  power ;  the 
lighter  character,  however,  remaining  prominent  in 
particular  scenes.  Comedy  would  allow  the  two  An- 
tipholuses  with  a  license  similar  to  that  which  sanc- 
tions the  resemblance  between  Sebastian  and  Viola 
in  '  Twelfth  Night ; '  but  the  two  Dromios,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  former,  certainly  belong  to  farce.  The 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  mistakes  arising  from 
these  identities  are  conducted,  and  the  dignity  given  to 
the  whole  by  the  introduction  of  fine  poetry  most  artis- 
tically interwoven,  are  indicative  of  that  high  dramatic 
genius  which  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Shakespeare. 
The  poetical  conversation  between  Luciana  and  An- 
tipholus  of  Syracuse  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  '  Son- 
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Dets/  and  the  similar  ideas  in  the  former  are  strength- 
ened in  power  by  being  associated  with  a  dramatic 
narrative ;  for  had  Shakespeare  not  been  a  dramatist, 
he  would  scarcely  have  ranked  as  so  great  a  poet.  No 
play  of  Shakespeare's,  whether  either  effectively  read 
or  acted,  affords  as  many  subjects  for  broad  merriment 
a^  this. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'MACBETH.' 


M ALONE  has  assigned  to  the  year  1606  the  composi- . 
tion  of  this  great  effort  of  our  author's  genius,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  medium  of  dexterous  and 
graceful  flattery  to  James  I.,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Banquo,  who  is  charged  by  the  old  historians  with  a 
participation  in  the  murder  of  Duncan,  although  for 
very  obvious  reasons  Shakespeare  has  here  represented 
him  as  innocent  of  that  cruel  deed. 

The  original  narrative  of  these  events  is  contained 
in  the  Scotorum  ExsUmce  of  Hector  Boethius,  whence 
it  was  translated  into  the  Scottish  dialect  by  John 
Bellenden,  and  afterwards  into  English  by  Holinshed, 
from  whx)se  Chronicles  Shakespeare  closely  followed  it 
The  awful  incantations  and  mysterious  agency  of  the 
witches  in  this  tragedy  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  pedantic  vanity  of  a  monarch,  whose 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft  or 
enchantment  are  well  known. 

'This  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *is  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  the  propriety  of  its  fictions,  and  solemnity, 
grandeur,  and  variety  of  its  action  ;  but  it  has  no  nice 
discriminations  of  character :  the  events  are  too  great 
to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispositions  ;  and 
the  course  of  the  action  necessarily  determines  the 
conduct  of  the  agents.  The  danger  of  ambition  b  well  f 
described ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said^  / 
in  defence  of  some  parts  which  now  seem  improbable, 
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that  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  necessary  to  warn 
credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  predictions.  The 
passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end.  Lady  Macbeth 
is  merely  detested ;  and  though  the  courage  of  Mac- 
beth preserves  some  esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices 
athisfaU.' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


noblemen  of  Scotland. 


Duncan,  king  of  Scotland. 

Malcolm,      )  , .  „^^„ 
^  '      >  his  sons. 

DONALBAIN,   ) 

Macbeth,  )   generals  of  the  king's  army. 

Banquo,     ) 

Macduff, 

Lenox, 

ROSSE, 

Menteth, 

Angus, 

Oathness, 

Fleance,  son  to  Banquo. 

SiWARD,    earl  of  Northumberland,   general  of  the 

English  forces. 
Young  Siward,  his  son. 
Seyton,  an  officer  attending  on  Macbeth. 
Son  to  Macduff. 

An  English  Doctor.    A  Scotch  Doctor. 
A  Soldier.    A  Porter.    An  old  Man. 


Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  Macduff. 
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Gentlewoman  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth. 
Hecate,  and  three  Witches. 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Murderers,  At- 
tendants, and  Messengers. 

The  Ghost  of  Banquo,  and  several  other  Apparitiona 

Scene,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  Kes  in  England  ; 
through  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  Scotland;  and, 
chiefly,  at  Macbeth' s  castle. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


^  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  is  rescued  from  the 
calamities  of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  treason  by 
the  valor  of  his  generals  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  are  returning  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  are  arrested  in  their  progress  by  three 
witches,  who  salute  Macbeth  by  the  titles  of  Cawdor  , 
and  king ;  at  the  same  time  foretelling  that  Banquo 
shall  be  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings,  although  he 
shall  never  be  in  possession  of  the  crown.  After 
the  announcement  of  these  prophecies,  the  witches 
vanish,  and  messengers  arrive  from  Duncan  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  rebellious  thane  of  Cawdor  is 
condemned  to  death,  and  that  his  title  is  conferred  on 
-Macbeth,  whose  ambition  is  now  panting  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  prediction  :  overcome  by 
the  sugggajjons  of  his  wife,  he  murders  his  sovereign 
in  his  sleep,  during  a  visit  with  which  he  honors  him. 
By  the  artful  contrivances  of  the  guilty  pair,  the  king's 
two  sons,  Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  are  suspected  of 
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parricide,  and  compelled  to  purchase  their  safety  by 
flight.  The  sovereignty  now  devolves  on  Macbeth, 
who,  fearful  of  the  prophecy  which  assigns  the  crown 
to  the  posterity  of  Banquo,  resolves  to  free  himself  of 
his  apprehensions  by  the  assassination  both  of  him 
and  his  only  son :  the  father  is  slain,  but  his  son 
Fleance  escapes  under  favor  of  the  night.  In  the 
meantime,  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  resides 
in  the  English  court,  under  the  protection  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  raises  a  large  army  in  his  behalf, 
under  command  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Macduff,  the 
thane  of  Fife,  who,  in  consequence  of  Macbeth' s  jeal- 
ousy, is  compelled  to  quit  his  country :  after  his  de- 
parture, the  inhuman  tyrant  wreaks  his  vengeance  on 
that  nobleman's  wife  and  children,  all  of  whom  he 
causes  to  be  murdered.  The  two  friends,  with  their 
English  auxiliaries,  now  proceed  towards  Scotland, 
where  they  are  joined  by  a  number  of  discontented 
nobles.  Macbeth  is  defeated  and  slain  ;  his  wretched 
wife,  tormented  with  remorse,  puts  a  period  to  her 
existence ;  and  Malcolm  is  restored  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors. 

Let  us  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  principal  char- 
acters; it  may  be  called  a  sublime  homily  on  the 
weakness  of  human  nature — a  startling  warning, 
spoken  as  it  were,  in  words  of  thunder,  and  written 
in  characters  of  blood,  against  dallying  with  tempta- 
tion. Macbeth  is  gradually  led  to  do  that  which  he 
persuades  himself  he  cannot  avoid — he  consents  to 
become  a  murderer,  because  he  believes  that  fate 
has  willed  it  so ;  he  is  not  the  first  or  the  last  great 
criminal  who  has  cast  his  sins  upon  a  supposed 
&tal  and  indisputable  ordinance,  and  who  believes,  or 
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professes  to  believe,  that  he  was  predestined  to  evil. 
He  is  brave  and  just  before  he  is  tempted,  but  when 
tempted  strongly,  he  yields,  and  falls  from  the  warrior 
to  the  tyrant — timorous,  cunning  and  blood-thirsty. 
When  he  slays  the  unoffending  Duncan  he  first  reasons 
strongly  against  the  act,  tries  to  escape  from  its  com- 
mission— his  conscience  wrestles  with  him,  and  repre- 
sents the  virtues  of  the  meek  king  pleading  like  angels 
*  against  the  deep  damnation '  of  the  deed  ;  and  when 
the  act  is  done,  it  is  instantly  repented,  and  the  mur- 
derer stands  aghast  at  his  soul-destroying  work.  The 
poet  has  here  presented  us  with  an  awful  picture  of 
the  terrors  of  conscience — ^the  shuddering  murderer 
trembling  at  every  sound,  and  peopling  the  air  with 
avenging  voices  uttering  strange  and  fearfiil  threaten- 
ings;  but  after  Macbeth  becomes  deeply  steeped  in 
blood  and  familiar  with  crime,  we  may  observe  the 
savage  premeditation  of  his  murders.  When  giving 
directions  for  the  death  of  Banquo,  he  addresses  the 
assassins  thus  :  *  Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  to- 
gether?' evincing  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  in- 
tended destruction  of  his  old  associate  and  fellow- 
soldier  ;  he  has  altogether  got  rid  of  the  *  compunctious 
visitings'  which  shook  him  when  engaged  in  the  murder 
of  Duncan.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  commits 
one  murder,  and  escapes  detection  or  punishment, 
seldom  remains  single  in  his  crime — he  is  hounded 
on  by  his  impetuous  and  savage  desires  again  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  blood  ;  thus  is  it  with  Macbeth  : 
he  feels  that  for  him  there  is  no  retreat,  and  he  adds 
crime  to  crime,  until  he  becomes  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant, 
surrounding  his  nobility  with  spies,  and,  in  his  fear, 
devoting  to  death  even  the  innocent,  whom  he  merely 
suspected  to  be  dangerous. 
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Lady  Macbeth  is  such  a  character  as  Shakespeare 
alone,  of  all  dramatists,  could  have  painted — terrible 
even  to  sublimity  in  her  determinate  wickedness — 
fiend-like  in  the  savage  obduracy  of  her  nature  ;  the 
bitter  scoffer  of  the  irresolute  pleadings  of  departing 
virtue,  and  the  expiring  throes  of  conscience  in  her 
guilty  partner;  still  she  is  never  utterly  beyond  our 
sympathy.  She  urges  her  husband  to  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  but  she  bears  no  hatred  to  the  mild  old  king : 
he  is  an  obstacle  in  her  path  to  greatness,  and  must  be 
removed.  When  bending  over  his  couch,  on  the 
fearful  night  of  his  murder,  when,  amidst  the  bowlings 
of  the  storm  and  the  rack  of  the  elements,  there  were 

'  Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of  death 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible ' — 

even  then,  unmoved  by  all  these  horrors,  she  con- 
templates his  destruction  by  her  own  hand ;  but  the 
resemblance  between  him  and  her  aged  father  shoots 
athwart  her  mind,  and  she  experiences  a  momentary 
tenderness  for  the  unsuspecting  and  defenceless  mon- 
arch. She  is  a  woman  still.  But  this  softening  of 
her  stern  nature  is  but  transient ;  it  does  not  last  long 
enough  to  interfere  with  her  dread  resolve  ;  she  feels, 
but  smothers  human  sjrmpathies,  and  brings  them  into 
bondage  to  her  adamantine  will.  This  fearful  woman 
is  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife  :  we  view  her  with 
none  of  the  abhorrence  which  is  excited  in  us  towards 
Regan  and  Goneril,  the  cruel  and  unnatural  daughters 
of  the  aged  Lear,  whom,  with  an  exquisite  probability, 
Shakespeare  also  makes  unchaste  and  treacherous 
wives.  When,  at  the  banquet,  Macbeth  raves  about 
the  ghost  of  Banquo,  who  glares  horribly  upon  him 
and  points  to  the 
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*  Twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head,' 
she  dismisses  the  guests  in  confusion  ;  but  when  they 
are  gone,  she  utters  not  one  word  of  reproach,  but 
gently  tells  him  that  he  lacks  rest. 

She  has  shown  no  sign  of  repentance — spoken  no 
word  of  compunction  ;  yet  we  see  her  punishment  is 
begun ;  the  torture  of  the  mind  tells  on  the  fevered 
frame ;  the  seed  which  she  had  sown  in  blood,  though 
it  had  grown  to  be  a  vigorous  plant,  had  borne  no  fruit ; 
and  when  she  next  comes  upon  the  scene,  it  is  when 
brokenhearted  and  dying  she  utters  in  her  sleep  those 
fearful  thoughts  which,  in  her  watchful  moments, 
she  had  kept  closed  up  in  her  own  sad,  yet  hardened 
heart. 

Afler  Macbeth  and  his  ambitious  wife,  there  are  few 
strongly  marked  characters  in  the  play,  except  Macduff, 
thane  of  Fife,  who  had  fled  with  Malcolm  and  Donal- 
bain,  and  on  whom  Macbeth  wreaks  vengeance  by 
destroying  his  wife  and  children.  Macduff  gladly 
joins  Malcolm  in  hb  vengeance  on  Macbeth,  and  at 
one  point  of  the  play  Macduff,  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
actor,  overshadows  Macbeth  in  the  grandeur  of  his 
declamation  for  revenge.  Duncan  is  a  mild  and  vir- 
tuous sovereign ;  but  he  calls  for  little  further  com- 
ment :  the  soflbness  of  his  nature  is  traceable  in  the  timid 
characters  of  his  two  sons,  who,  by  their  disgraceful 
flight,  at  first  incur  the  suspicion  of  being  his  murder- 
ers. Banquo  is  the  opposite  of  Macbeth,  being  both  a 
brave  and  virtuous  general.  The  witches  solicit  him 
also  during  sleep  to  some  horrible  act,  but  he  prays 
against  a  repetition  of  the  temptation,  while  Macbeth 
is  on  the  watch  for  opportunity. 

This  great  tragedy  conveys  a  grand  moral  precept: 
poetical  justice  is  dealt  out  rigidly  to  its  chief  actors. 
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Lady  Macbeth,  as  the  greatest  criminal,  is  the  greatest 
sufferer :  madness,  and  a  supposed  suicide,  close  her 
career  of  guilt  and  gloom  ;  and  her  husband  meets  his 
death  by  the  same  violent  means  as  those  by  which  he 
had  attained  his  regal  but  wretched  eminence,  while 
the  punishment  of  both  is  brought  about  by  their  own 
evil  actions. 

Scenes  of  terror,  such  as  are  found  in  this  tragedy, 
stand  alone ;  otherwise,  says  Schlegel,  ^  the  tragic 
muse  might  exchange  her  mask  for  the  head  of 
Medusa.' 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'KING  JOHN.' 


The  materials  of  the  present  play  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Holinshed ;  Shakespeare,  how- 
ever, has  closely  followed  the  incidents  of  a  former 
drama,  entitled  *The  troublesome  Raigne  of  John 
king  of  England;  with  the  Discoverie  of  King  Richard 
Cordelion's  base  Son,  vulgarly  named  the  Bastard 
Faulconbridge ;  also  the  Death  of  King  John  at 
Swinstead  Abbey :  as  it  was  sundry  times  publikely 
acted  by  the  Queenes  Majesties  Players  in  the  hon- 
ourable Cittie  of  London.'  This  piece  was  printed 
anonjrmously  in  the  year  1591 :  on  its  republication  in 
1611,  the  bookseller,  for  whom  it  was  printed,  fraud- 
ulently inserted  the  letters  *  W.  Sh. '  in  the  title-page ; 
and  in  a  third  edition  in  1622,  the  name  of  *  William 
Shakespeare  *  is  inserted  at  ftill  length.  Pope  attrib- 
utes the  composition  of  this  crude  performance  to  the 
joint  pens  of  Shakespeare  and  Rowley,  though  with- 
out stating  his  authority. 

This  tragedy  is  supposed  by  Malone  to  have  been 
written  in  1596,  though  it  was  not  printed  till  1623. 
It  b  the  only  one  of  our  poet's  uncontested  plays  that 
is  not  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany. 

*The  tragedy  of  King  John,'  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*  though  not  written  with  the  utmost  power  of  Shakes- 
peare, is  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of 
incidents  and  characters.    The  lady's  grief  is  very 
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affecting ;  and  the  character  of  the  Bastard  contains 
that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity,  which  this  author 
delighted  to  exhibit. ' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  John. 

Prince  Henry,  his  son  ;  afterwards  King  Henry  III. 

Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  son  of  Geffrey,  late  duke 

of  Bretagne,  the  elder  brother  of  King  John. 
William  Mareshall,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Geffrey  Fttz-Peter,  earl  of  Essex,  chief  justiciary 

of  England. 
William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury. 
Robert  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  chamberlain  to  the  king. 
Robert  Faulconbridge,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Faulcon- 

bridge. 
Philip  Faulconbridge,  his  half-brother;   bastard 

son  to  King  Richard  the  First. 
James  Gurney,  servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  prophet. 

Philip,  king  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Archduke  of  Austria. 

Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  pope's  legate. 

Melun,  a  French  lord. 

Chatillon,  ambassador  from  France  to  King  John. 

Elinor,  widow  of  King  Henry  II.  and  mother  of 
King  John. 
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Constance,  mother  to  Arthur. 

Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphouso,  king  of  Castile,  and 

niece  to  King  John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  mother  to  the  Bastard  and 

Bx)hert  Faulconbridge. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of  Anglers,  Sheriff,  Heralds, 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attend- 
ants. 

Scene,  sometimes  in   England,  and   sometimes  in 
France. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAT. 


At  the  death  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  English 
crown  is  seized  by  John  from  the  feeble  hands  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  the  rightful  heir,  whose  claims  are 
supported  by  Philip,  king  of  France:  the  prospect 
of  uniting  the  English  territories  with  his  own  king- 
dom, by  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  a  niece 
of  John,  induces  the  French  monarch  to  withdraw 
his  protection  from  Arthur,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
legate  from  the  Pope  prevents  the  completion  of  the 
treaty,  and  rekindles  the  flames  of  war.  Philip  is 
defeated  in  a  general  engagement ;  and  Arthur,  now  a 
captive,  is  committed  by  his  uncle  to  the  custody 
of  one  Hubert,  with  secret  orders  to  put  him  to 
death.  Soflened  by  the  innocence  and  entreaties 
of  the  youth,  Hubert  ventures  to  disobey  the  cruel 
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mandate ;  Arthur  loses  his  life  in  an  endeavor  to 
effect  his  escape  from  the  castle  in  which  he  is  con- 
fined, and  his  lifeless  body  is  discovered  by  some  dis- 
contented nobles,  who  are  resolved  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  tyrant  John  by 
the  desperate  measure  of  inviting  the  Dauphin  to 
assume  the  crown,  under  the  sanction  of  the  papal 
court.  On  the  arrival  of  the  young  prince,  John  is 
compelled  to  purchase  a  disgraceful  peace  by  a  pusil- 
lanimous surrender  of  his  regal  dignity  into  the  hands 
of  the  cardinal  legate,  who  now  hastens  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Dauphin.  The  mediation  proves 
ineffectual,  and  hostilities  are  about  to  recommence, 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  a  large  supply 
of  French  troops  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  together 
with  the  defection  of  the  English  auxiliaries,  damps 
the  ardor  of  the  French  prince,  and  disposes  him  to 
terms  of  peace.  In  the  meantime  John  is  poisoned 
by  a  monk,  and  is  succeeded  in  his  government  by  his 
son,  Henry  the  Third. 

In  considering  this  play  without  any  reference  to 
history,  we  must  speak  of  it  very  highly ;  though  des- 
titute of  the  poetic  halo  which  beautifies  many  of  the 
bard's  more  imaginative  dramas,  it  is  still  invested 
with  a  warlike  and  solemn  grandeur.  We  feel  that 
the  theme  is  kingdoms  and  the  chief  actors  princes. 
The  air  seems  to  resound  with'  the  brazen  clang  of 
trumpets  and  the  clash  of  arms ;  the  sunbeams  gild 
the  banners  of  rival  armies,  and  dance  upon  the 
plumed  crests  of  thousands  of  brave  knights.  The 
secret  motives  of  monarchs  are  divined  with  the  accu- 
racy of  a  seer,  and  the  hearts  of  kings  laid  bare  in 
the  sight  of  the  people.  The  interest  never  flags  for 
a  moment ;  the  play  has  several  strongly  marked  char- 
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acters,  most  effectively  grouped  together.  The  dark 
portrait  of  John  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  bold 
chivalrous  bastard,  Faulconbridge,  'the  very  spirit 
of  Plantagenet,'  who  appears  to  be  entirely  a  creation 
of  the  poet  He  is  the  sunshine  of  the  picture.  His 
mirthful  sallies  relieve  the  oppressed  spirits,  after 
some  of  the  painful  tragic  scenes,  and  chase  away  the 
gloomy  shadows  which  seem  rapidly  closing  around  us. 
His  fine  natural  spirits,  shrewd  worldly  sense,  un- 
daunted courage,  and  witty,  sparkling  discourse,  be- 
speak him  a  son  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard.  The 
brave,  reckless,  but  manly-tempered  hero  of  Palestine 
seems  to  Uve  again  in  him,  somewhat  modified  by  dif- 
ference of  station.  Witnessing  the  interested  motives 
of  all  around  him,  he  exclaims,  '  Gain,  be  my  lord ! 
for  I  will  worship  thee ;  *  but  he  is  an  honest  soldier, 
and  serves  the  king  with  an  undeviating  integrity  that 
was  worthy  of  a  nobler  master.  In  this  character  the 
poet  has  shown  that  great  talents  and  energy  employed 
in  a  bad  cause  seldom  enjoy  a  lengthened  triumph ; 
but,  like  an  ill-manned  vessel  on  an  unexplored  sea, 
drift  about  in  uncertainty  and  peril.  Faulconbridge 
becomes  a  serious  man,  and  accumulated  disasters 
wring  from  his  iron  nature  a  prayer  to  heaven  not  to 
tempt  him  above  his  power. 

Lady  Constance  is  an  instance  of  maternal  affection 
and  dangerous  ambition.  These  united  feelings 
prompt  her  to  claim  the  crown  of  England  for  her 
child,  and  thus  to  plunge  the  kingdom  into  a  fearful 
war  to  gratify  her  feelings,  and  to  advance  her  son. 
The  title  of  John  was  at  the  least  as  good  as  that  of 
Arthur,  if  not  less  liable  to  objection.  But  in  the 
final  anguish  of  the  bereaved  mother  we  forget  the 
ambition  of  the  woman ;  the  intensity  of  her  grief  is 
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painfully  affecting,  and  few  can  listen  to  the  passionate 
exclamations  wrung  from  her  breaking  heart,  when 
Arthur  is  captured  by  his  uncle  John,  without  a  sym- 
pathizing tear.  Her  question  to  the  cardinal,  whether 
she  shall  know  her  child  in  heaven  ?  and  her  rejoinder 
to  the  expostulation  of  King  Philip — 

*  Grief  fills  up  the  room  of  my  absent  child/  etc., 

pierce  every  bosom,  soften  every  heart.  The  character 
of  Arthur  is  made  sweetly  touching  from  the  helpless- 
ness of  infancy,  and  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his 
nature.  The  poet,  in  deviating  slightly  from  historic 
truth,  gained,  in  this  instance,  a  great  dramatic  advan- 
tage. The  want  of  ambition  and  utter  unobtrusiveness 
of  the  young  prince  endear  him  to  us : 

'  So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long.' 

That  is  his  modest  thought ;  happy  had  it  been  for 
him  could  it  have  been  realized ;  but  the  grim  red- 
handed  fiend  of  murder  dogs  his  guileless  steps,  and 
drives  him  to  a  blood-stained  grave. 

There  are  two  scenes  which  stand  prominently  out 
from  the  rest :  the  one  where  the  troubled  tyrant 
works  upon  Hubert  to  undertake  the  death  of  Arthur, 
in  which  the  fiendish  character  of  John  is  shown  with- 
out a  veil ;  and  the  other  where  Hubert  endeavors  to 
execute  his  revolting  commission  of  burning  out  the 
eyes  of  the  young  prince,  but  is  diverted  from  his 
savage  purpose  by  the  poor  boy's  tears  and  entreaties. 
These  two  scenes  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  grand- 
est tragic  efforts  of  the  poet.     The  scene  where  John 

recriminates  the  guilt  of  Arthur's  death  upon  Hubert 
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and  equivocates  respecting  the  warrant  for  it,  is  also 
highly  Shakespearian. 

The  closing  scene  is  touched  by  a  master  hand ;  we 
pity  the  death-struck  wretch  writhing  in  anguish  be- 
fore us,  who  is  described  as  singing  in  hb  agony. 
Painful  is  his  reply  to  his  son's  inquiry  as  to  his  state, 
irolemnly  affecting  from  its  profound  and  irredeemable 
misery : 

'  Poisoned :  ill  fare  t  dead,  forsook,  cast  off) ' 

A  terrible  retribution  has  come  upon  the  tyrant; 
body  and  soul  seem  perishing  before  us. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *KING 
RICHARD  XL' 


This  play  comprises  little  more  than  the  last  two 
years  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  action  of  the 
drama  commences  with  Bolingbroke's  challenge  to 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accusation  of  high 
treason,  which  took  place  in  1398,  and  it  concludes 
with  the  murder  of  King  Richard  at  Pomfret  castle 
towards  the  end  of  1400,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Holinshed  furnished  the  facts  which  the 
poet  dramatized :  the  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  favor  of  Richard's  divine  right,  and  exemption  from 
human  jurisdiction,  is  copied,  almost  verbatim^  from 
that  old  historian. 

The  year  1593  is  the  date  assigned  by  Malone  to  the 
production  of  this  drama,  which  was  printed  four 
times  during  the  lifetime  of  our  author ;  the  first  two 
editions  appearing  in  1597  and  1598,  without  the  scene 
of  the  deposition,  which  was  first  appended  in  1 608. 
The  next  impression  was  that  of  1615. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Kino  Richard  the  Second. 

Edmund  op  Langley,  duke  of  York,  )  uncles  to  the 

John  of  CtAUNT,  duke  of  Lancaster,    J      king. 
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Henry,  surnanred  Boiingbroke,  duke  of  Hereford,  son 

to  John  of  Gaunt ;  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
I>0KE  OF  AuMERLE,  SOU  to  the  duke  of  York. 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  of  Surrey. 
Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Earl  Berkley. 
Bushy,  \ 

Bagot,  >•  creatures  to  King  Richard. 
G  reen,  i 

Earl  of  Northuaiberland. 
Henry  Percy,  his  son. 

Lord  Ross.  Lord  Willoughby.  Lord  Fitzwater. 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.    Abbot  of  Westminster. 
Lord  Marshal  ;  and  another  Lord. 
Sjr  Pierce  of  Exton.    Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  Welshmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 

I^UCHESS  OF  GlOSTER. 

Duchess  of  York. 

Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,    Heralds,   Officers,   Soldiers,  two    Gardeners, 
Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

Scene,  dispersedly  in  England  and  Wales. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Henry  Bolingbroke,  eldest  son  of  John  of  Q^unt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  accuses  Mowbray,  duke  of  Nor- 
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folk,  of  high  treason,  and,  in  confirmation  of  his 
assertion,  challenges  him  to  single  combat,  which  is 
eagerly  accepted  by  his  opponent.  At  the  appointed 
time,  the  combatants  enter  the  lists,  and  the  conflict 
is  about  to  commence,  when  the  king  interposes,  and 
pronounces  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  on 
Norfolk,  while  the  exile  of  Bolingbroko  is  limited  to 
the  period  of  six  years.  Shortly  after  the  departure 
of  his  son,  John  of  Gaunt  dies,  and  his  property  and 
estates  are  unjustly  seized  by  the  indigent  monarch. 
Stung  by  this  scandalous  act  of  oppression,  Boling- 
broke  takes  advantage  of  the  king's  absence  in  Ire- 
land, and  arrives  in  England,  where,  by  his  artftd 
professions  of  loyalty,  together  with  solemn  protesta- 
tions of  circumscribing  his  views  within  the  reason- 
able demand  of  a  repeal  of  his  exile  and  a  recovery 
of  his  patrimony,  he  insensibly  acquires  a  power  too 
formidable  to  be  resisted ;  and  the  unfortunate  Richard 
is  compelled  to  resign  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  his 
cousin ;  after  which  he  is  confined  in  Pomfret  castle, 
where  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  connivance  of  Boling- 
broke. 

Between  the  death  of  John  and  the  commencement 
of  this  play  four  kings  had  successively  worn  the  crown 
of  England,  and  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  had 
elapsed ;  but  this  and  the  seven  plays  which  follow  are 
one  continuous  history.  A  certain  connection  is  kept 
up  between  them,  and  they  may  be  termed  one  perfect 
historical  romance,  of  which  the  different  plays  con- 
stitute the  books,  and  the  acts  and  scenes  the  chap' 
ters.  Disagreeing  with  Schlegel  as  to  the  invariable 
historical  fidelity  of  these  productions,  and  condemn- 
ing the  adulatory  spirit  and  eager  *  hero-worship ' 
which  would  call  that  history  which  the  poet  only 
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intended  as  a  romance,  I  still  gladly  avail  myself  of 
the  happily  expressed  thought  of  the  great  German 
critic,  and  say  that  this  series  of  dramas  '^mishes 
examples  of  the  political  course  of  the  world,  applica- 
ble to  all  times.'  This  mirror  of  Icings  should  be  the 
manual  of  young  princes  ;  from  it  they  may  learn  the 
intrinsic  dignity  of  their  hereditary  vocation,  but  they 
will  also  learn  from  it  the  difficulties  of  their  situation, 
the  dangers  of  usurpation,  the  inevitable  fall  of  ty- 
ranny, which  buries  itself  under  its  attempts  to  obtain 
a  firmer  foundation ;  lastly,  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  the  weaknesses,  errors,  and  crimes  of  kings,  for 
whole  nations  and  many  subsequent  generations. 

These  historic  dramas  must  be  regarded  as  lof^ 
fictions,  fictions  teaching  truth ;  great  political  para- 
bles based  on  facts,  but  rearing  their  high  and  gracefril 
pinnacles  into  the  realms  of  imagination.  But  if  they 
are  pronounced  to  be  strict  literal  history,  then  must 
we  say  that  much  of  history  is  merely  what  Napo- 
leon declared  it  to  be — '  a  fiction  agreed  upon.* 

Schlegel  says :  **  In  '  King  Richard  the  Second '  the 
poet  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  kingly  nature,  at  first  ob- 
scured by  levity  and  the  errors  of  unbridled  youth, 
and  afterwards  purified  by  misfortune,  and  rendered 
more  highly  splendid  and  illustrious.  When  he  has 
bst  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects,  and  is  on 
the  point  of  losing  also  his  throne,  he  then  feels  with 
painful  inspiration  the  elevated  vocation  of  the  kingly 
dignity  and  its  prerogatives  over  personal  merit  and 
changeable  institutions.  When  the  earthly  crown  has 
fallen  from  off  his  head  he  first  appears  as  a  king 
whose  innate  nobility  no  humiliation  can  annihilate. 
This  is  felt  by  a  poor  groom  :  he  is  shocked  that  his 
master's  favorite  horse  should  have  carried  the  proud 
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Bolingbroke  at  his  coronation  ;  he  visits  the  captive 
king  in  his  prison  and  shames  the  desertion  of  the 
great.  The  political  history  of  the  deposition  is  repre- 
sented with  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  world — 
the  ebb  of  fortune  on  the  one  hand  and  the  swelling 
tide  on  the  other,  which  carries  everything  along  with 
it ;  while  Bolingbroke  acts  as  a  king,  and  his  adherents 
behave  towards  him  as  if  he  really  were  so,  he  still 
continues  to  give  out  that  he  comes  with  an  armed 
band  merely  for  the  sake  of  demanding  his  birthright 
and  the  removal  of  abuses.  The  usurpation  has  been 
long  completed  before  the  word  is  pronounced  and  the 
thing  publicly  avowed.  John  of  Gaunt  is  a  model  of 
chivalrous  truth  :  he  stands  there  like  a  pillar  of  the 
olden  time  which  he  had  outlived. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *KING  HENRY 
IV/— PART  L 


This  drama  was  first  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall 
February  25,  1597-8 :  its  production  is  assigned  by 
Malone  to  the  year  1597,  while  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Dr. 
Drake  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  No  fewer  than  five  quarto  editions  of 
this  play  were  published  during  the  lifetime  of  our 
author;  in  1598,  1599,  1604,  1608  and  1613. 

The  action  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
begins  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at 
Holmedon  in  1402,  and  terminates  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Hotspur  at  Shrewsbury  about  ten  months 
afterwards. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that '  Shakespeare  has  appar- 
ently designed  a  regular  connection  of  these  dramatic 
histories  from  Richard  the  Second  to  Henry  the  Fifth. 
King  Henry,  at  the  end  of  Richard  the  Second,  de- 
clares his  purpose  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  which  he 
resumes  in  the  first  speech  of  this  play.  The  com- 
plaint made  by  King  Henry,  in  the  last  act  of  Richard 
tlie  Second,  of  the  wildness  of  his  son,  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  frolics  which  are  here  to  be  recounted, 
arjii  the  characters  which  are  now  to  be  exhibited.' 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  prince  at  this  early  period  of  history  is  to  be 
att libuted  solely  to  the  desire  of  the  poet  to  produce 
dramatic  effect ;  since,  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy 
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of  the  duke  of  Aumerle  was  discovered,  Prince  Henry 
was  but  twelve  years  old ;  and,  therefore,  too  young  as 
yet  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  debaucheries  of  Jjondon 
taverns.  It  is  also  extremely  probable,  that  the  licen- 
tious habits,  attributed  to  him  by  the  English  chroni- 
clers of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  )  „^^„  .    .v^  .  •  ^ 

-^  T  T  f  sons  to  the  king. 

Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  ) 

Earl  OP  Westmoreland,  )  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^; 

Sir  Walter  Blunt,         ) 

Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester. 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  his  son. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

Scroop,  archbishop  of  York. 

Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas. 

Owen  Glendower. 

Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Sir  Michael,  a  friend  of  the  archbishop  of  York. 

POINS. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  wife  to  Hotspur,  and  sister  to  Mortimer. 
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Lady  Mortimer,  daughter  to  Glendower,  and  wife  to 

Mortimer. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  hostess  of  a  tavem  in  Eastcheap. 

Lords,  Officers,  Sheriff,  Vintner,  Chamberlain,  Draw- 
ers, two  Carriers,  Travellers  and  Attendants. 

Scene,  England. 


COMPENDroM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  chief  characters  in  this  play  are  Falstaff,  Prince 
Henry,  Percy  and  King  Henry.  After  the  deposition 
and  death  of  the  unfortunate  Richard,  the  attention 
of  King  Henry  is  directed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Scots,  who,  under  conduct  of  Douglas,  advance  to  the 
borders  of  England,  where  they  are  totally  routed  by 
the  celebrated  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur.  The  intel- 
ligence of  this  victory  no  sooner  reaches  the  ears  of  the 
king,  than,  regardless  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Percies,  he  demands  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  struggle,  among  whom  was 
the  renowned  Douglas ;  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
those  times,  when  the  custody  and  destination  of  cap- 
tives were  determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  conquer- 
ing general.  Exasperated  at  this  unexpected  mandate, 
Hotspur  dismisses  all  his  prisoners  without  ransom, 
and  with  his  relatives  and  dependents  raises  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  sovereign,  whose  eleva- 
tion they  had  so  recently  effected.  Having  formed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  leaders. 
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the  insurgents  arrive  at  Shrewsbury,  where  they  are 
encountered  by  the  king  in  person.  A  decisive  battle 
ensues,  in  which  Hotspur  is  slain,  and  the  rebels 
sustain  a  signal  defeat.  The  only  two  lady  characters 
are  Ladies  Percy  and  Mortimer,  the  former  a  very 
pretty  character.  The  remainder  of  this  drama  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  amusing  detail  of  the  frolics  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  merry  companions,  among 
whom  Sir  John  Falstaff  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
part.  The  meeting  of  Sir  John,  Poins  and  Prince  Hal 
and  their  pranks  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  East- 
cheap,  and  elsewhere  with  their  attendants,  Bardolph, 
Peto  and  Mrs.  Quickly,  hostess  of  the  tavern,  and 
their  superb  fooling  of  Sir  John  in  the  robbery  at 
Gad's  Hill,  form  one  the  of  most  jovial  series  of  pic- 
tures ever  presented  in  literature. 

The  transactions  contained  in  the  *  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV. '  are  comprised  within  the  period  of 
about  ten  months  ;  for  the  action  commences  with  the 
news  brought  of  Hotspur  having  defeated  the  Scots 
under  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas,  at  Holmedon  (or 
Halidown  Hall),  which  battle  was  fought  on  Holy- 
rood  day  (the  14th  of  September),  1402 ;  and  it  closes 
with  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  Saturday,  the  21  it 
of  July,  1403. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *KING  HENRY 
IV.'— PART  n. 


The  composition  of  this  play  haa  been  assigned  by 
Malone  to  the  year  1599,  while  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Dr. 
Drake  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1596 
or  1597.  The  play  of  *  Henry  IV.'  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  Shakespeare's  works,  in  Meres'  *  Wits' 
Treasury,'  1598  ;  and,  by  the  Epilogue  to  this  drama, 
it  appears  to  have  preceded  *  King  Henry  V.,'  which 
is  fixed  with  some  accui-acy  to  1 599.  It  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  August  23d,  1600,  and  the  first  two 
editions  of  it  in  quarto  were  published  in  the  same 
year.  Its  action  comprehends  a  period  of  nine  years, 
commencing  with  Hotspur's  death  in  1403,  and  termi- 
nating with  the  coronation  of  King  Henry  V.  in 
1412-13.  *  These  two  plays,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *will 
appear  to  every  reader,  who  shall  peruse  them  without 
ambition  of  critical  discoveries,  to  be  so  connected, 
that  the  second  is  merely  a  sequel  to  the  first ;  to  be 
two  only  because  they  are  too  long  to  be  one.' 

In  reading  Holinshed  for  these  plays,  our  poet's  eye 
was  evidently  eager  in  quest  of  scattered  hints  of  per- 
sonal character,  and  on  these,  whenever  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with  them,  his  exuberant  imagi- 
nation worked  with  boldness.  The  dismissal  of  Fal- 
staff,  as  one  of  Henry's  dissolute  companions,  is  con- 
formable to  the  old  historian,  but  his  committal  to  the 
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Fle6t  is  an  act  of  severity  volunteered  by  Shakespeare. 
A  reference  to  Stowe  in  this  case  would  have  been 
eminently  useful  to  hioi :  the  prince's  companions  are 
there  disposed  of  in  a  manner  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity  and  consistent  with  the  claims  of  justice. 
'After  his  coronation,  King  Henry  called  unto  him 
all  those  young  lords  and  gentlemen  who  were  the 
followers  of  his  young  acts,  to  every  one  of  whom  he 
gave  rich  gifts ;  and  then  commanded,  that  as  many  as 
would  change  their  manners,  as  he  intended  to  do, 
should  abide  with  him  in  his  court;  and  to  all  that 
would  persevere  in  their  former  like  conversation,  he 
gave  express  commandment,  upon  pain  of  their  heads, 
never  after  that  day  to  come  in  his  presence.' 

*None  of  Shakespeare's  plays,'  adds  Dr.  Johnson, 
*  are  more  read  than  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of 
Henry  the  Fourth :  perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in 
two  plays  afforded  so  much  delight.  The  great  events 
are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depends  on 
them  ;  the  slighter  occurrences  are  diverting,  and, 
except  one  or  two,  sufficiently  probable  ;  the  incidents 
are  multiplied  with  wonderful  fertility  of  invention ; 
and  the  characters  diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety 
of  discernment,  and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature 
of  man. 

*  The  prince,  who  Is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic  and 
tragic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and  vio- 
lent passions ;  whose  sentiments  are  right,  though  his 
actions  are  wrong;  whose  virtues  are  obscured  by 
negligence,  and  whose  understanding  is  dissipated  by 
levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he  is  rather  loose  than 
vicious,  but  when  the  responsibility  of  succession  to 
the  crown  comes  in  his  turn  he  proves  himself  a  true 
king.' 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


his  sons. 


King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henut,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Bang 
Henry  V., 

TuoitAS,  duke  of  Clarence, 

PaiNCE  John  of  Lancaster,  afterwards 
(2  Henry  V.)  duke  of  Bedford, 

Prince  Humphrey  op  Gloster,  after- 
wards (2  Henry  V.)  duke  of  Gloster, 

Earl  of  Warwick  ;  i 

Eaell  of  Westmoreland,  >  of  the  king's  party. 

GOWER,   H^^COURT,  i 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Justice. 

Earl  of  Northumberland, 

Scan  or,  archbishop  of  York, 

Lord  Mowbray,  Lord  Hastings, 

Lord  Bardolph,  Sir  John  Coleville, 

Travers  and  Morton,  domestics  of  Northumberland. 

Fal??taff,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Page. 

PotNS  and  Peto,  attendants  on  Prince  Henry. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  country  justices. 

Davy,  servant  to  Shallow. 

Monr,DY,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bullcalp, 

recruits. 
Fano  and  Snare,  sheriff's  officers. 
Hum  OR.    A  Porter. 
A  Dancer,  speaker  of  the  Epilogue. 

Lady  NoRTHU»rBERLAND. 
Lady  Percy. 


enemies 
to  the 
king. 
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Hostess  Quickly. 
Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Lords  and  other  Attendants ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  Mes- 
senger, Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  etc. 

Scene,  England. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hotspur  at  Shrews- 
bury, the  king  despatches  his  son  Prince  John  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  to  encounter  the  northern  insurgents, 
under  the  command  of  Scroop,  archbishop  of  York. 
The  two  armies  meet  at'Gualtree  Forest  in  Yorkshire, 
where  Prince  John,  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general  en- 
gagement, invites  the  discontented  chieftains  to  a  con- 
ference, with  whom  he  concludes  a  treaty,  promising  a 
full  redress  of  their  alleged  grievances,  and  stipulating 
for  a  dismissal  of  the  troops  on  either  side.  The  royal- 
ist forces  however  receive  secret  instructions,  and,  by 
an  unparalleled  act  of  perfidy,  are  commanded  to  de- 
stroy the  disbanded  insurgents,  while  the  archbishop 
and  his  coadjutors  are  led  to  immediate  execution.  In 
the  meantime,  Prince  Henry  is  summoned  from  the 
society  of  his  dissipated  companions  to  attend  the 
death -bed  of  his  father,  whom  he  finds  in  a  swoon, 
with  the  crown  on  his  pillow.  Judging  him  to  have 
breathed  his  last,  the  prince  removes  the  diadem  ;— an 
act  which  incurs  the  bitter  reproaches  of  the  king 
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when  he  awakes :  his  son  justifies  his  conduct  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  dying  monarch  ;  and  no  sooner  as- 
sumes the  regal  dignity,  than  he  dismisses  forever 
from  his  presence  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  youthful  excesses,  and  resolves  to  sig- 
nalize his  reign  by  the  splendor  of  his  achievements 
and  the  virtues  of  his  character.  The  success  of  Fal- 
staff at  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury  set  up  the  old  knight 
in  every  way — in  purse,  in  character  and  influence. 
The  revels  are  continued  and  some  new  characters 
introduced  :  Doll  Tear-sheet,  Davy,  Shallow's  servant, 
and  the  scene  of  the  recruits  besides  other  mirthful 
scenes  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap. 

J.  W.  Singer  says  :  The  historical  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare have  become  the  popular  history.  Vain  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  Walpole  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  King  Richard  III.,  and  in  later  times  by 
Mr.  Luders,  to  prove  that  tjie  youthful  dissipation 
ascribed  to  King  Henry  V.  is  without  foundation. 
The  arguments  are  probable  and  ingeniously  urged, 
but  we  still  cling  to  our  early  notions  of  *that  mad 
chap — that  same  sword  and  buckler,  Prince  of  Wales.' 
No  plays  were  ever  more  read,  nor  does  the  inimita- 
ble, all  powerful  genius  of  the  poet  ever  shine  out 
more  than  in  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV.,  which 
may  be  considered  as  one  long  drama  divided. 

It  has  been  said  that  'Falstaff  is  the  summit  of 
Shakespeare's  comic  invention,'  and  we  may  conse- 
quently add  the  most  inimitable  comic  character  ever 
delineated ;  for  who  could  invent  like  Shakespeare  ? 
Falstaff  is  now  to  us  hardly  a  creature  of  the  imagina- 
tion. He  is  so  definitely  and  distinctly  drawn  that  the 
mere  reader  of  these  dramas  has  the  complete  impres- 
sion of  a  personal  acquaintance.    He  is  surrounded  by 
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a  group  of  comic  persoDages  from  time  to  time,  each 
of  which  would  have  been  suflScient  to  throw  any  ordi- 
nary creation  into  the  shade,  but  they  only  serve  to 
make  the  super-eminent  humor  of  the  knight  doubly 
conspicuous.  What  can  come  nigher  to  truth  and 
real  individual  nature  than  those  admirable  delinea- 
tions, Shallow  and  Silence?  How  irresistibly  comic 
are  all  the  scenes  in  which  Falstaff  is  made  to  humor 
the  fatuity  and  vanity  of  this  precious  pair ! 

The  histoiic  characters  are  delineated  with  a  felicity 
and  individuality  not  inferior  in  any  respect.  Harry 
Percy  is  a  creation  of  the  first  order  ;  and  our  favorite 
hare-brained  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whom  mirthful  pleas- 
antry and  midnight  dissipation  are  mixed  up  with 
heroic  dignity  and  generous  feeling,  is  a  rival  worthy 
of  him.  Owen  Glendower  is  another  personification, 
managed  with  the  most  consummate  skill;  and  the 
graver  characters  are  sustained  and  opposed  to  each 
other  in  a  manner  pecuUar  to  our  great  poet 
22 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'KING 
HENRY  V.' 


From  a  passage  in  the  chorus  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  act,  this  drama  appears  to  have  been 
written  during  the  absence  of  the  earl  of  Essex  in 
Ireland,  between  April  and  September,  1599,  those 
being  the  dates  of  that  nobleman's  departure  and  re- 
turn. It  was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  August  14, 
1600,  and  three  editions  were  published  before  the 
death  of  our  author;  namely,  in  1600,  1602,  and 
1608.  In  all  of  these  he  choruses  are  omitted,  and 
the  play  commences  with  the  fourth  speech  of  the 
second  scene.  The  historical  transactions  occupy  Kttle 
more  than  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of  the  illus- 
trious monarch  whose  exploits  are  here  commemorated, 
the  materials  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Holinshed,  and  an  older  play,  entitled 
*  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fift,  containing 
the  honorable  Battle  of  Agincourt,'  which  was  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall,  May  2,  1594. 

*This  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'has  many  scenes 
of  high  dignity,  and  many  of  easy  merriment.  The 
character  of  the  king  is  well  supported,  except  in  his 
courtship,  where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal 
nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humor  of  Pistol  is 
very  happily  continued :  his  character  has  perhaps 
been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  English  stage.     The  lines  given  to  the 
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Chorus  have  many  admirers ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in 
them  a  little  may  be  praised,  and  much  must  be  for- 
given :  nor  can  it  be  easily  discovered  why  the  intelli- 
gence given  by  the  Chorus  is  more  necessary  in  this 
play  than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The 
great  defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  last  act,  which  a  very  little  diligence  might 
have  easily  avoided.* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Duke  of  Gloster,  ) ,      ,  ,    , . 

Duke  of  Bedford,  |  ^^^*^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^«- 

Duke  of  Exeter,  uncle  to  the  king. 

Duke  of  York,  cousin  to  the  king. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and  War 

WICK. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge,  ") 

Lord  Scroop,  r  conspirators  against  the  king. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,     J 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Gower,  Fluellen,  Mac- 
morris,  Jamy,  officers  in  King  Henry's  army. 

Bates,  Court,  Willlams,  soldiers  in  the  same. 

Nym,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  formerly  servants  to  Fal- 
staff,  now  soldiers  in  the  same. 

Boy,  servant  to  them.    A  Herald.    Chorus. 

Charles  the  Slxth,  king  of  France. 
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Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 

The  Constable  op  France. 

Rambures  and  Grandpree,  French  lords. 

Governor  of  Harfleur. 

MoNTJOY,  a  French  herald. 

Ambassadors  to  the  king  of  England. 

Isabel,  queen  of  France. 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the  princess  Katharine. 
Quickly,  Pistol's  wife,  an  hostess. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  English  Soldiers, 
Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

The  Scene,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  lies  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  afterwards,  wholly  in  France. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Henry  is  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the  English 
crown,  than  he  prepares  to  fulfil  the  injunctions  of  his 
dying  father,  and  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects the  defects  in  his  title  by  the  splendor  of  foreign 
conquest ;  in  pursuance  of  which  design  he  now  re- 
vives an  antiquated  claim  to  the  sceptre  of  France, 
which  he  prepares  to  advocate  by  assembling  a  powerful 
army.  The  French  court,  intimidated  at  these  dem- 
onstrations of  hostility,  basely  endeavor  to  procure  the 
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assassination  of  the  English  monarch  by  profusely 
bribing  three  powerful  noblemen,  Cambridge,  Scroop 
and  Grey.  The  conspiracy  is  brought  to  light  and 
punished,  and  Henry  safely  arrives  in  France,  and 
takes  the  town  of  Harfleur  by  capitulation.  Sickness 
and  want  of  provisions  at  length  diminish  his  army, 
and  compel  him  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
five  times  his  superior  in  numbers,  who  force  him  to 
risk  a  general  engagement  near  the  village  of  Agin- 
court,  where  he  obtains  a  complete  victory,  which  ren- 
ders further  resistance  unavailing.  The  French  king 
is  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
hard  terms  imposed  on  him  by  his  conqueror,  who  is 
publicly  recognized  as  heir  to  the  crown  and  united  in 
marriage  to  the  princess  Katharine. 

The  poet  has  carefully  elaborated  the  character 
of  Henry ;  he  introduces  him  into  three  dramas,  car- 
ries him  uncontaminated  through  scenes  of  riot  and 
dissipation,  represents  him  repenting  his  lost  hours 
with  tears  of  shame  and  aiFection,  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  and,  on  his  accession  to  the  **  golden  rigoV 
after  winning  the  good  graces  of  prelates,  nobility,  and 
people,  and  passing  undaunted  through  a  fearful 
ordeal,  such  as  would  have  overwhelmed  many  a  stout 
heart,  leaves  him  on  a  summit  of  military  glory  more 
brilliant  than  had  been  achieved  even  by  his  brave  and 
illustrious  ancestors.  The  fine  description  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  King's  reformation, 
and  the  sudden  blaze  of  those  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments which  he  was  not  suspected  to  have  pos- 
sessed, has  been  aptly  applied  to  Shakespeare  him- 
self. Like  Henry,  the  wildness  of  his  youth  promised 
not  the  brilliant  performances  of  his  manhood.  With 
the  poet,  as  with  the  prince, 
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'  Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  oat  of  him; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits/ 

The  iDtroductory  dialogue  between  thetwo  bishops, 
independent  of  its  exquisite  beauty,  easily  and  natur- 
ally prepares  us  for  the  change  of  the  frolicsome  idle 
prince  to  the  serious  and  majestic  king. 

As  a  monarch  he  is  drawn  with  great  spirit  and 
power;  he  is  sincere,  magnanimous,  eloquent,  and 
pious,  though  it  must  be  confessed  his  piety  is  often 
of  a  very  convenient  character.  His  address  to  his 
army  before  the  walls  of  Harfleur  is  a  model  of  mili- 
tary oratory,  full  of  manly  fire  and  enthusiasm.  We 
can  fancy  the  soldiers  listening  with  set  teeth,  dilated 
nostrils,  and  flashing  eyes,  and  then  again  following 
him  with  resistless  fury  to  the  breach  in  the  walls  of 
the  besieged  city.  In  his  warning  to  the  governor 
of  Harfleur  is  contained  the  most  terribly  eloquent 
description  of  war  in  the  English  language. 

The  mirthful  and  early  pranks  of  Henry  are  not  for- 
gotten in  this  play ;  his  acceptance  of  the  glove  of  the 
soldier  as  a  challenge,  and  bestowal  of  it  upon  Fluellen, 
show  that  his  sportive  disposition  is  not  extinguished, 
but  tempered  by  rank  and  responsibility  of  station. 
Still  he  turns  moralist  in  his  extremity,  and  exclaims 
to  his  brother : 

*  There  ft  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.' 

Henry's  claim  upon  France  was  politic  but  ungen- 
erous, for  that  unhappy  country  was  distracted  by 
internal  broils,  possessed  a  lunatic  for  a  king,  and  was 
laid  waste  by  the  furious  contentions  of  its  own 
noblea    So  far  from  his  having  any  title  to  the  crown 
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of  France,  his  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  own 
country  would  not  bear  examination ;  and  it  was  to 
evade  inquiry,  and  that  his  nobility  might  not  have 
leisure  to  conspire  against  him  in  England,  that  he  led 
them  to  war  against  France ;  and  the  archbishop  en- 
courages and  justifies  the  design,  that  Henry  may  not 
pry  too  closely  into  the  vast  possessions  of  the  church. 
Such  are  the  secret  springs  of  war  and  conquest 

In  many  of  his  historical  plays,  but  chiefly  in  this, 
does  Shakespeare  evince  a  patriotic  love  of  his  native 
country;  his  language  is  well  calculated  to  excite  a 
natural  pride  in  English  bosoms,  and  we  share  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  t)aints  the  hardihood  and 
prowess  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  past  conflicts  with  France,  we  should  remember 
that  an  insular  position  is  exceedingly  advantageous. 
England,  when  governed  by  a  powerful  military  king, 
always  took  advantage  of  any  calamity  in  France,  to 
make  invasions  which  its  temporary  weakness  and 
the  sea  prevented  it  from  readily  returning.  The 
different  occupations  of  the  two  armies  and  their 
leaders  on  the  eve  of  battle  are  pointed  out  in  a  man- 
ner from  which  the  poet  intended  us  to  infer  the  oppo- 
site character  of  the  two  nations.  The  French  nobility 
are  engaged  in  frivolous  conversation  respecting  their 
horses  and  their  armor,  and  in  playing  at  dice  for  the  * 
prisoners  whom  they  assume  they  shall  capture  the 
next  day.  The  English  are  occupied  in  patient  watch- 
ing and  serious  meditation  upon  the  fearfully  unequal 
contest  in  which  a  few  hours  will  involve  them.  This 
comparison  is  hardly  just,  but  a  little  exultation  was 
both  natural  and  pardonable  in  a  poet  living  at  a 
period  not  more  distant  from  the  event  than  was  the 
Teiga  of  Elizabeth. 
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In  this  play  we  hear  the  last  of  Falstaff ;  his  death 
is  related  by  Mrs.  Quickly.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
sad  for  the  poor  old  knight,  dying  in  an  inn,  sur- 
rounded only  by  rude  dependents,  and  the  faithful 
hostess,  whom  we  respect  for  her  kind  attachment  to 
him  to  the  last.  No  wife  or  child  is  near ;  no  gentle 
kindred  hand  to  do  kind  offices  in  the  hour  of  weak- 
ness and  despondency.  In  his  half-delirious  moments 
his  last  joke  was  made  upon  the  flea  on  Bardolph*s 
nose,  which  he  said  *  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell- 
fire.'  The  scene  between  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  captains,  each  speaking  in  his  peculiar  patois^ 
is  very  humorous,  but  these  three  do  not  amount  to 
one  Falstaff.  The  episode  between  Pistol  and  the 
French  soldier,  whom,  by  his  fierce  looks,  he  frightens 
into  paying  a  good  ransom  for  his  life,  is  much  richer ; 
but  the  crown  of  mirth  in  this  play  is  where  the 
Welshman  cudgels  Pistol,  and  makes  him  eat  his  leek 
for  having  mocked  him  respecting  it.  All  the  group 
that  surrounded  Falstaff  are  here  disposed  of;  Bar- 
dolph  and  Nym  are  hanged,  the  boy  is  killed  by  the 
flying  French  soldiers  after  the  battle,  Mrs.  Quickly 
dies  in  the  hospital,  and  Pistol  sneaks  home  in  disgrace 
and  obscurity. 

Although  there  is  tragic  matter  enough  in  this  play, 
it  ends  like  a  comedy — with  a  marriage  of  convenience. 
Henry  espoused  the  princess  Katharine  on  the  2d 
of  June,  1418,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Troyes. 
The  next  day,  after  he  had  given  a  splendid  banquet, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  French  that  the  event  should 
be  honored  by  a  series  of  touriiaments  and  public 
rejoicings.  This  Henry  would  not  sanction.  'I 
pray,'  said  he  to  the  French  monarch,  *my  lord  the 
king  to  permit,   and  I  command  his  servants  and 
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mine  to  be  all  ready  to-morrow  morning  to  go  and  lay 
siege  to  Sens,  wherein  are  our  enemies :  there  every 
man  may  have  jousting  and  tourneying  enough,  and 
may  give  proof  of  his  prowess ;  for  there  is  no  finer 
prowess  than  that  of  doing  justice  on  the  loickedy  in 
order  that  the  poor  people  may  breathe  and  live.'  In 
the  exhibition  of  this  courage,  activity,  and  feeling  for 
the  lower  orders,  lay  the  secret  of  Henry's  popularity. 
He  lived  four  years  after  his  marriage,  a  period  which 
Shakespeare  has  left  unrecorded ;  but  the  death  of 
this  heroic  king  was  a  scene  for  the  poet.  Still  only 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  a  conqueror  in  the  ftdl  blaze 
of  militaiy  glory,  a  king  beloved  by  his  people  almost 
to  idolatry,  the  husband  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
accomplished  wife,  and  the  father  of  an  infant  son, 
this  world  was  to  him  a  demi- paradise,  an  earthly 
Eden ;  still  he  breathed  his  last  without  one  complaint, 
and  was  himself  calm  and  resigned,  though  all  around 
wept  as  they  promised  to  protect  his  wife  and  child. 
The  solemn  pomp  displayed  at  his  funeral  was  ex- 
traordinary ;  no  such  procession  had  hitherto  attended 
the  remains  of  any  English  king.  His  funeral  car  was 
preceded  and  flanked  by  a  crowd  of  heralds,  banner- 
bearers,  and  it  was  followed  by  some  hundreds  of 
knights  and  esquires  in  black  armor  and  plumes; 
while,  far  in  the  rear,  travelled  the  young  widow,  with 
a  gorgeous  and  numerous  retinue.  She,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  inconsolable,  for  she  was 
married  again  shortly  after  Henry's  death  to  a  Welsh 
gentleman.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  of  his  time.  She  brought  him  two  sons,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Edmund,  was  created  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  his  son  afterwards  ascended  the  English  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMAEY  OF  ^KING  HENRY 
VL'-PART  L 


This  piece  is  supposed  by  Malone  to  have  made  its 
appearance  on  the  stage  about  the  year  1588,  and  to 
have  been  formerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  *  The 
Historical  Play  of  King  Henry  VL*  The  learned 
commentator  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  neither  by  Shakespeare  nor  by  the  author  of 
the  other  two  plays  detailing  the  events  of  a  subse- 
quent period  of  the  same  reign  ;  and  these  conjectures 
are  confirmed  by  the  manuscript  accounts  of  Hen- 
slowe,  proprietor  of  the  Rose  Tavern,  Bankside,  which 
have  been  since  discovered  at  Dulwich  College.  The 
entry  is  dated  the  3d  of  March,  1591 ;  and  the  play 
being  the  property  of  Lord  Strange' s  company,  and 
performed  at  the  Rose  Theatre,  with  neither  of  which 
Shakespeare  had  at  any  time  the  smallest  connection, 
the  testimony  of  Malone' s  position  as  to  the  antiquity, 
priority,  and  insulated  origin  of  this  drama,  is  much 
corroborated. 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  ascertidn 
on  what  principle  our  author's  friends,  Heminge  and 
Condell,  admitted  The  First  Part  of  '  King  Heniy  YV 
into  their  volume.  Malone  remarks,  that  they  may 
have  given  it  a  place  as  a  necessary  introduction  to 
the  two  other  parts,  and  because  Shakespeare  had 
made  some  slight  alterations,  and  written  a  few  lines 
in  it. 
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The  events  contained  in  this  dramatic  history  com- 
mence with  the  funeral  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and 
concluded  with  the  earl  of  Suffolk  being  sent  to  France 
for  Margaret  of  Anjou,  at  the  close  of  1443.  The  au- 
thor, however,  has  not  been  very  precise  as  to  the  date 
and  disposition  of  his  facts,  since  Lord  Talbot  is  killed 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  of  this  play,  who  did  not 
really  fall  till  July  13,  1453. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Duke  of  Gloster,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  protector. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  regent  of 

France. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,  great  uncle  to 

the  king. 
Henry  Beaufort,  great  uncle  to  the  king,  bishop  of 

Winchester,  and  afterwards  cardinal. 
John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset ;  afterwards  duke. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  late 

earl  of  Cambridge ;  afterwards  duke  of  York. 
Earl  of  Warwick.    Earl  of  Salisbury.    Earl 

OF  Suffolk. 
Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
John  Talbot,  his  son. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 
Sir  John  Fastolfe.    Sir  William  Lucy. 
Sir  Wiluam  Glansdale.   Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 
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Mayor  op  IjONDON.    Woodville,  lieutenant  of  the 

Tower. 
Vernon,  of  the  white  rose,  or  York  faction. 
Basset,  of  the  red  rose,  or  Lancaster  faction. 
Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  king  of  France. 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  king  of  Naples. 
Duke  of  Burgundy.    Duke  of  Alen^on. 
Cf  ovERNOR  OP  Paris.    Bastard  of  Orleans. 
PIASTER  Gunner  op  Orleans,  and  his  Son. 
General  of  the  French  forces  in  Bourdeaux. 
A  French  Sergeant.    A  Porter. 
An  old  Shepherd,  father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  Reignier;  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  King  Henry. 
Countess  of  Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc. 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Warders  of 
the  Tower,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers 
and  several  Attendants  hoth  on  the  English  and 
French. 

Scene,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  sceptre  is  no  sooner  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror  of  France  to  the. feeble  grasp  of  his 
son,  then  an  infant,  than  the  favorable  opportunity  is 
seized  by  the  French,  who  are  enabled,  by  the  courage 
and  energy  of  a  young  woman  named  Joan  of  Arc,  to 
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recover  their  former  possessions,  and  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  their  native  monarch.  In  the  meantime  the 
violent  feuds  of  the  dukes  of  York  and  Somerset, 
whose  parties  are  distinguished  by  white  and  red  roses, 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  civil  war  which  was  ere  long 
to  deluge  the  whole  kingdom  with  blood.  The  brave 
Talbot  and  his  son,  together  with  a  small  band  of 
faithful  followers,  are  overpowered  at  Bourdeaux  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
private  jealousy  of  these  hostile  nobles,  who  neglect  to 
send  him  the  necessary  reinforcements.  The  intrepid 
Joan  is  at  length  taken  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  York, 
and  cruelly  condemned  to  the  stake;  while  King 
Henry  is  induced,  by  the  artful  suggestions  of  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  speedily 
concluded  with  the  father,  and  the  earl  despatched  to 
accompany  the  princess  to  England. 

The  earlier  scenes  of  this  drama  are  most  artistically 
adapted  to  introduce  the  misrule  and  dark  and  bloody 
struggles  of  the  turbulent  reign  of  Henry.  The  iron- 
hand  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt  being  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  the  enthusiastic  patriotism,  which  was  warmed 
into  active  existence  by  his  gorgeous  and  triumphant 
career,  having  subsided  into  the  calm  stream  of  com- 
mon life,  the  elements  of  discord  break  forth.  The 
fierce  contentions  of  Beaufort  and  Gloucester  show  the 
disordered  state  of  the  kingdom  consequent  upon  the 
supremacy  of  a  child,  and  are  a  natural  prelude  to  the 
savage  contests  which  afterwards  took  place  under  the 
name  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Talbot  is  a  boldly  drawn  character ;  he  resembles  a 
grim  armed  giant,  whose  presence  everywhere  causes 
terror  and  flight,  yet  he  is  thoroughly  English  in  his 
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nature — that  is,  lie  possesses  all  those  qualities  which 
were  prominent  in  the  most  just  and  patriotic  warriors 
of  his  country  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Terrible  to 
his  enemies,  fierce  and  savage  in  war,  he  is  yet  mild 
and  genial  to  his  associates,  while  on  his  tenderness  as 
a  father  the  great  interest  of  his  character  depends. 
The  scene  between  him  and  the  Countess  of  Auvergne 
is  an  admirable  episode,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  writ- 
ten by  the  pen  of  genius ;  if,  according  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Mr.  Malone,  either  Greene  or  Peele  was  the 
author  of  this  play,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
not  left  more  such  scenes  for  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. The  generosity  of  Talbot  to  the  crafty  but 
outwitted  Frenchwoman  is  the  result  of  a  noble  spirit ; 
a  meaner  general  would  probably  have  razed  her 
castle  to  its  foundations,  or  left  it  in  flames,  as  a 
punishment  for  her  perfidious  abuse  of  the  sacred  laws 
of  hospitality. 

The  brave  Talbot  is  at  last  sacrificed  through  the 
dissensions  and  treachery  of  York  and  Somerset :  each 
blames  the  other  for  neglect,  but  stands  aloof  himself ; 
the  intrepid  general  is  surrounded  without  the  walls 
of  Bordeaux  by  forces  immeasurably  superior  to  his 
own,  and,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  is  slain. 
Just  before  his  death  he  has  an  interview  with  his  son, 
whom  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  he  had  sent  for, 
to  tutor  in  the  strategies  of  war.  The  meeting  is  a 
melancholy  one;  certain  death  awaits  them  both, 
unless  avoided  by  flight — the  elder  Talbot,  grown  gray 
in  peril  and  in  honor,  counsels  his  son  to  escape,  but 
will  himself  remain  to  meet  his  fate ;  the  young  hero 
will  not  stir  from  the  side  of  his  father,  who  eventually 
dies  with  the  dead  body  of  his  son  in  his  arms. 

In  the  scene  in  the  Temple  Garden,  the  great  Earl 
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of  Warwick  is  introduced — that  Warwick  whose  after 
achievements  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  ^  King- 
maker/ and  although  he  does  not  appear  so  promi- 
nently in  this  play,  as  in  the  two  followii^g  ones,  yet 
here  we  have  the  germs  of  his  future  character,  and  a 
very  spirited  and  Shakespearian  speech  is  uttered  by 
him.  Somerset  and  Plantagenet  having  disputed  on 
some  legal  question,  appeal  to  the  earl,  who  at  first 
declines  to  side  with  either  party,  exclaiming — 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth, 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper, 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best. 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment : 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Something  of  the  princely  and  chivalrous  earl,  whose 
hospitality  was  as  royal  and  boundless  as  his  wealth, 
and  who  kept  so  many  retainers,  that  sometimes  six 
oxen  were  eaten  by  them  at  a  breakfast,  is  shadowed 
forth  in  this  hearty  and  bounding  speech.  They  who 
are  conversant  with  the  language  of  our  poet  will  need 
no  argument  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
work  of  his  pen.  In  this  scene  we  have  detailed  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  two  badges,  the  white  rose  and 
the  red,  afterwards  worn  by  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 

The  character  of  Joan  la  Pucelle,  though  it  has  not 
the  finish  of  Shakespeare*  s  later  works,  yet  partakes 
of  their  strength.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  attributed  to  satanic  agency  what  was  doubtless 
the  result  of  pure   patriotism  and   vivid   religious 
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enthusiasm ;  but  the  era  of  the  poet  was  one  of  intense 
and  obstinate  superstition,  when  to  express  a  disbelief 
in  witchcraft  was  frequently  deemed  an  act  of  impiety, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  his  youth  he  should 
be  emancipated  from  the  errors  of  his  time.  But  this 
unjust  picture  has  given  Schlegel. occasion  to  say  that 
*  the  wonderful  saviour  of  her  country,  Joan  of  Arc,  is 
portrayed  by  Shakespeare  with  an  Englishman's  prej- 
udices.* History  has  since  done  justice  to  her 
memory,  and  time  has  found  the  solution  of  her  sup- 
posed miraculous  influence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
little  hamlet  where  she  was  born  were  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity  and  their  superstition ;  and  the  poor 
peasant  girl,  whom  a  pious  education  had  ripened  into 
a  reUgious  enthusiast,  was  led,  while  tending  her  flocks 
in  solitude  among  the  hills  and  pastures  of  a  wild  and 
picturesque  country,  to  occupy  herself  with  day-dreams 
concerning  the  ascetic  and  miraculous  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  the  wonderftil  heroism  of  the  virgin  mar- 
t3TS.  This  sort  of  Hfe  led  to  its  natural  result  in  a 
fervent  and  susceptible  mind ;  after  a  short  time  she 
was  haunted  by  visions,  and  listened  in  ecstasy  to  the 
voices  of  spirits ;  angelic  faces  appeared  to  her  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  light  and  glory ;  amongst  them 
were  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret,  wearing  crowns 
which  glittered  with  celestial  jewels,  and  these  heavenly 
visitants  spoke  to  her  in  voices  which  were  sweeter 
than  the  softest  music.  They  commanded  her  to 
deliver  her  country,  and  told  her  that  she  would  be 
endowed  with  strength  from  heaven.  The  devoted 
enthusiast  went  to  the  king,  declared  her  mission, 
liberated  France,  and  was  finally,  with  a  cruelty  at 
which  humanity  recoils,  burnt  at  the  stake  for  sorcery. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  Shakespeare  had  taken  a  more 
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lofty  and  generous  view  of  her  character.  The  family 
of  this  unhappy  woman  was  ennobled  by  the  monarch 
to  whom  she  had  rendered  such  important  services, 
but  he  made  no  effort  whatever  to  rescue  from  the 
hands  of  the  English  a  heroine  *to  whom  the  more 
generous  superstition  of  the  ancients  would  have 
erected  altars.  * 

Viewed  historically,  there  are  some  slight  apologies 
to  be  made  for  the  conduct  of  York  in  attempting  to 
supplant  Henry  on  the  throne ;  but  in  the  drama  he 
stands  convicted  of  complicated  treachery  and  constant 
peijury.  The  feeble  but  generous  king  restores  him  to 
his  rank  and  estates,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the 
treason  of  his  father,  who  was  beheaded  for  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Henry  the  Fifth.  He  promises  eternal 
gratitude  and  allegiance,  exclaiming — 

And  so  thrive  Richard  as  thy  foes  may  fall  t 

And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 

That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty  I 

Yet  this  very  man,  perceiving  the  imbecility  of 
Henry,  casts  an  evil  eye  unto  the  crown,  and  eventually 
he  and  his  sons,  after  shedding  the  blood  of  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  Englishmen,  exterminate  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  place  the  sensual,  perjured  Edward 
upon  the  throne. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  play  the  young  king  does 
not  appear,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  only  to  make  a 
miserable  exhibition  of  his  weakness  and  vacillation  of 
mind ;  for,  although  contracted  to  another  lady,  he 
falls  in  love  with  Margaret  merely  from  Suffolk's 
description  of  her  personal  charms,  and  thus  becomes 
the  dupe  of  that  cunning  courtier,  who  loves  her  him- 
23 
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self.  The  play  ends  abruptly  with  Henry's  dispatching 
Suffolk  to  France  to  woo  Margaret  for  him,  and  the 
wily  emissary  speeds  on  his  mission  rejoicing  in  the 
probable  success  of  his  treachery. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *KING  HENRY 
VI/— PART  n. 


An  old  play  in  two  parts,  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  1590,  and  which  is  ascribed 
by  Malone  to  the  pen  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  assisted 
by  his  friends  Poole  and  Greene,  is  the  foundation  of 
this  and  the  ensuing  drama;  the  prototype  of  the 
present  being  called  *  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention 
of  the  two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster.  * 
These  two  parts  were  published  in  quarto,  the  first  in 
1594,  the  second  in  the  following  year :  both  were  re- 
printed in  1600,  and  seem  to  have  been  moulded  by 
our  author,  with  many  alterations  and  additions,  into 
the  shape  in  which  they  at  present  appear. 

The  action  of  this  drama  comprises  ten  years,  com- 
mencing with  Henry's  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  in  ]\|ay,  1445  ;  and  terminating  with  the  first 
battle  of  Saint  Albans,  in  favor  of  the  house  of  York, 
May  22,  1455. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  his  uncle. 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  great 
uncle  to  the  king. 
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RicHAiiD  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York. 

Edward  and  Richard,  his  sons. 

Duke  op  Somerset, 

Duke  op  Sufpolk, 

Duke  op  Buckingham, 

Lord  Clipford, 

Young  Clippord,  his  son, 

Earl  of  Salisbory,  )  ^f  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^^^ 

Earl  of  Warwick,  ) 

Lord  Scales,  governor  of  the  Tower.    Lord  Sat. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  brother.     Sir 

John  Stanley. 
A  Sea  Captain,  Master  and  Master's  Mate,  and 

Walter  Whitmore. 
Two  Gentlemen,  prisoners  with  Suffolk. 
A  Herald.    Vaux. 
Hume  and  Southwell,  two  priests. 
Bolingbroke,  a  conjurer.    A  Spirit  raised  by  him. 
Thomas  Horner,  an  armorer.    Peter,  his  man. 
Clerk  of  Chatham.    Mayor  of  Saint  Albans. 
SiMPcox,  an  impostor.    Two  Murderers. 
Jack  Cade,  a  rebel. 
George,  John,  Dick,  Smith  the  weaver,  Michael, 

etc.,  his  followers. 
Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  gentleman. 

Margaret,  queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  duchess  of  Gloster. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  witch.    Wife  to  Simpcox. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  Petitioners,  Alder- 
men, a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officers ;  Citizens,  Pren- 
tices, Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  et<5. 

Scene,  dispersedly  in  various  parts  of  England. 
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The  nuptials  of  King  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou  are  scarcely  celebrated,  in  the  24th  year  of  the 
king,  when  the  new  queen  resolves  to  exercise  un- 
limited control  over  the  councils  of  her  imbecile  hus> 
band,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  powerful 
nobles,  to  remove  the  duke  of  Gloster  from  his  post 
of  protector.  Their  purpose  is  at  length  effected,  and 
the  virtuous  duke  confined  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
His  accusers,  perceiving  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  in- 
sufficient to  obtain  the  least  credit,  have  recourse  to 
assassination.  The  populace,  driven  to  desperation  at 
the  murder  of  their  patron,  tumultuously  insist  on  the 
immediate  banishment  of  Suffolk,  his  avowed  enemy, 
who,  in  his  passage  to  France,  is  captured  by  pirates 
and  beheaded.  In  the  meantime  the  government  of 
Ireland  is  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  previous 
to  his  departure  induces  a  needy  dependent,  named 
Cade,  to  commence  an  insurrection  in  Kent,  laying 
claim  to  the  crown  as  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, in  order  that  he  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  probability  of  his  own  success.  Cade  and  his 
party  are  at  length  dispersed  by  the  king's  forces,  and 
the  duke  of  York  soon  after  arrives  in  England  to 
support  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  by  force  of  arms. 
The  hostile  parties  come  to  a  general  engagement  near 
Saint  Albans,  where  the  Lancastrians  sustain  a  total 
defeat,  and  the  victorious  duke  resolves  to  commence 
his  march  to  the  capital  without  delay. 

In  perusing  this  play  we  seem  to  be  walking  among 
covered  pitfalls ;  the  snares  of  treachery  are  spread  in 
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all  directions ;  every  noble  is  striving  for  sypremacy, 
and  each  exclaiming  on  the  ambition  of  the  rest.  The 
drama  forms  a  dark  and  terrible  picture  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  courts  ;  for  sophistry,  perjury  and  murder  stain 
nearly  every  character  except  the  weak  king  and  the 
*good  Duke  Humphrey.*  We  recoil  in  disgust  from 
this  diabolical  exhibition  of  state-craft :  these  wily 
courtiers  play  for  the  crown  of  the  feeble  Henry  with 
all  the  recklessness  of  ruined  gamblers;  they  stake 
body  and  soul  upon  the  cast,  or  rather  play  as  if  they 
had  no  souls  to  lose:  The  poet,  with  all  the  ingenuity 
of  youth,  scourges  hypocrisy  with  unsparing  vehe- 
mence, treachery  is  made  transparent,  and  the  great 
struggle  for  self  rendered  obvious  and  disgusting ;  he 
tears  aside  the  disguises  of  patriotism  and  religion, 
and  shows  us  the  human  fiends  concealed  beneath  them. 
The  character  of  the  king  is  very  weak,  and  the 
feebleness  of  infancy  had  not  given  way  to  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  manhood ;  and  the  son  of  that  deter- 
mined prince,  who  was  regarded  by  the  people  with 
affectionate  awe,  was  a  gentle,  weak,  superstitious 
man.  As  a  village  priest  he  would  have  proved  a 
valuable  member  of  society;  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  him  and  England  had  he  been  bom  to  such  a 
station  ;  but  as  a  king  who  had  to  govern  a  powerful 
and  insolent  nobility,  and  a  semi-barbarous  people,  his 
very  virtues  were  his  chief  defects.  In  those  times  a 
strong  bad  man,  so  that  he  had  judgment  enough  not 
to  stretch  his  prerogative  too  far,  made  a  better  sov- 
ereign than  a  weak  good  man.  Where  much  power 
attaches  to  the  crown,  a  feeble  king  is  worse  than  no 
king,  for  the  powers  of  government  are  wielded  by  any 
hand  that  is  bold  enough  to  seize  them  and  strong 
enough  to  guide  them.     Thus  with  Henry — Gllonces- 
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ter,  Beaufort,  Stkflfolk,  Somerset,  York,  and  Warwick, 
each  in  turn  influence  and  coerce  this  phantom  of  a 
king.  The  mind  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  worse 
than  feeble ;  it  was  diseased.  He  was  several  times 
seized  with  an  extraordinary  apathy  and  imbecility, 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  commonest  duties 
of  life,  and  unconscious  of  the  presence  or  inquiries 
of  his  friends;  but  Shakespeare  has  not  alluded  to 
this  mental  defect  in  his  portraiture  of  the  unhappy 
king. 

Margaret  of  Anjou  was  selected  by  the  cardinal  and 
his  compeers  for  Henry  as  a  wife  calculated  to  rouse 
him  into  greater  activity,  and  to  impart  to  him  some 
of  the  decision  of  character  and  strength  of  mind  that 
she  possessed.  Added  to  great  personal  beauty  and 
remarkable  vivacity,  she  had  a  courageous  temper  and 
masculine  intellect,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  ac- 
complished woman  of  her  age.  Her  pride  and  vin- 
dictiveness  of  temper  she  had  not  yet  revealed ;  no 
royal  state  or  adverse  fortune  had  called  them  into 
activity ;  the  young  beauty  had  lived  in  comparative 
seclusion,  adding  accomplishments  to  natural  graces, 
and  it  was  thought,  with  much  probability,  that  when 
she  shared  the  throne  of  Henry,  she  would  increase 
its  lustre  and  elevate  the  character  of  its  occupant. 
Had  her  husband  possessed  a  sounder  judgment,  and 
a  royalty  of  nature,  she  would  doubtless  have  fulfilled 
these  hopes  respecting  her,  but  Margaret  had  no  one 
whose  influence  could  restrain  in  her  those  arbitrary 
doctrines  which  she  had  learnt  in  France  and  attempted 
to  apply  in  England.  She  was  distinguished  by  a 
haughtiness  greater  than  had  hitherto  been  assumed 
by  any  of  their  native  kings,  and  she  sank  into  unpopu- 
larity and  dislike. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'KING  HENRY 
VL'— PART  m. 


The  second  part  of  the  old  drama  wluch  supplied 
our  author  with  materials  for  the  present  production 
is  entitled  *  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of 
Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt ; 
with  the  whole  Contention  between  the  two  Houses 
Lancaster  and  Yorke  ;  as  it  was  sundry  times  acted  by 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  ser- 
vants.' Both  this  and  the  preceding  play  were  re- 
printed together  in  1600,  which  Malone  considers  as  a 
strong  proof  that  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  author 
of  the  first  part  of  this  sovereign's  history. 

The  present  historical  drama  was  altered  by  Crowne, 
and  brought  on  the  stage  in  the  year  1680,  under  the 
title  of  *The  Miseries  of  Civil  War.'  The  works  of 
Shakespeare  could  have  been  little  read  at  that  period ; 
for  the  author,  in  his  prologue,  declares  the  play  to  be 
entirely  his  own  composition ;  whereas  the  very  first 
scene  is  that  of  Jack  Cade,  copied  almost  verbatim 
from  the  '  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. '  and  several 
others  from  his  Third  Part  with  as  little  variation. 

The  action  of  this  play  comprehends  a  period  of 
sixteen  years.  It  commences  with  the  events  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  battle  of  Saint  Albans  in 
1455,  and  concludes  with  the  murder  of  King  Henry 
VI.  and  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Ed- 
ward v.,  in  1471. 

*  Of  these  three  plays,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  I  think 
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the  second  the  best.*  The  truth  is,  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are  too 
often  of  the  same  kind ;  yet  many  of  the  characters 
are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  his  queen, 
King  Edward,  the  duke  of  Gloster,  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly  painted. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


KiSG  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  his  son. 

Lewis  XI.,  king  of  France. 

Duke  op  Somerset, 

Duke  of  Exeter, 

Earl  op  Oxford, 

Earl  of  Northumberland, 

Earl  op  Westmoreland, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York. 

Edward,  earl  of  March,  aft;erwards  King 

Edward  IV., 
Edmund,  earl  of  Rutland, 
George,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence, 
Richard,  afterwards  duke  of  Gloster, 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Marquis  of  Montague, 
Earl  of  Warwick, 
Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Stafford, 


lords  on  King  Henry's 
side. 


his  sons. 


of  the  duke  of  York's 
party. 
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Sir  John  Mortimer,    )        ,  ,     ,  ,      « xr    i 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  |  ^°^^^«  ^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ork. 

Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  a  youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  brother  to  lady  Grey.  Sir  William 
Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sir  John 
SoMERViLLE.  TuTOR  to  Rutland.  Mayor  op 
York.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  A  Noble- 
man. Two  Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A  Son 
that  has  killed  his  father.  A  Father  that  has 
killed  his  son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  sister  to  the  French  queen. 

Soldiers  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and 
King  Edward,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  etc. 

Scene,  during  part  of  the  third  act,  in  France ;  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  England. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  duke  of  York  enters  London  in  triumph,  and 
extorts  from  the  imbecile  Henry  a  recognition  of  his 
succession  to  the  throne  in  return  for  an  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  regal  dignity  during  life.  The  con- 
flicting interests  of  each  party  soon  lead  to  an  infiraction 
of  this  treaty :  Richard  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  a  battle  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  and  soon  after 
put  to  death ;  while  the  infant  duke  of  Rutland,  his 
son,  is  barbarously  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  Lord 
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Clifford.  The  powerful  assistance  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick enables  the  depressed  Yorkists  in  their  turn  to 
defeat  their  opponents  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire,  and 
place  Edward  duke  of  York  on  the  throne.  King 
Henry  escapes  to  Scotland,  but  is  at  length  committed 
to  the  Tower,  while  his  queen  and  son  repair  to  Paris 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  French  king,  whose  sympathy 
is  weakened  by  the  presence  of  Warwick,  who  is  com- 
missioned by  his  master  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the 
princess  Bona,  the  sister  of  Lewis ;  when  a  messenger 
from  England  suddenly  arrives  with  the  intelligence 
of  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey. 
Exasperated  at  this  insult,  Warwick  forms  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Margaret  and  Lewis,  and  speedily  de- 
thrones his  sovereign,  who  effects  his  escape  to  Bur- 
gundy, where  he  obtains  a  supply  of  troops,  and  soon 
after  lands  at  Ravensburg :  a  great  number  of  his 
adherents  flock  to  his  standard,  and  Warwick  is  routed 
and  slain  in  a  general  engagement  near  Barnet.  A  still 
more  decisive  action  at  Tewkesbury  destroys  the 
relics  of  the  Lancastrian  forces :  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  three  royal  brothers  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother ;  while  the  captive  monarch 
is  himself  assassinated  in  the  Tower  by  Richard,  duke 
of  Gloster. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *KINO 
RICHARD  m/ 


Shakespeare's  historical  authorities  in  the  com- 
position of  this  popular  drama  were  the  *  History  of 
Richard  the  Third '  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  its  con- 
tinuation in  the  *  Chronicles  of  Holinshed/  The  date 
of  1593  is  the  period  assigned  by  Malone  to  its  pro- 
duction, which  however  was  not  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  till  1597. 

The  reign  of  Richard  III.  appeara  to  have  been  a 
favorite  subject  of  dramatists  and  other  poets  who 
preceded  our  author;  but  no  sufl&cient  evidence  has 
been  produced  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  any 
of  them.  Mr.  Boswell  indeed  supposed  that  an  old 
play,  published  in  1594,  'An  Enterlude,  intitled  the 
Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third,  wherein  is  showne  the 
deathe  of  Edward  the  Fourthe,  with  the  smotheringe 
of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower,  with  the  lamentable 
ende  of  Shore's  wife,  and  the  contention  of  the  two 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke,' — had  so  great  a  re- 
semblance to  this  play,  that  the  author  must  have  seen 
it  before  he  composed  his  own.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  ancient  dramas,  and  bears  but 
few  traces  of  general  likeness. 

The  historical  events  here  recorded  occupy  a  space 
of  about  fourteen  years,  but  are  frequently  confused 
for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  representation.  The 
second  scene  of  the  first  act  commences  with  the  fu- 
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neral  of  King  Henry  VL,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  on  the  21st  of  May,  1471,  while  the  im- 
prisonment of  Clarence,  which  is  represented  previ- 
ously in  the  first  scene,  did  not  take  place  till  1477-8. 
In  speaking  of  this  play,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks: 
*This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  author's 
performances,  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  has  not  hap- 
pened to  him  as  to  others,  to  be  praised  most  when 
praise  is  not  most  deserved.  That  this  play  has  scenes 
noble  in  themselves,  and  very  well  contrived  to  strike 
on  the  exhibition,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  some  parts 
are  trifling,  others  shocking,  and  some  improbable.' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Kino  Edward  the  Fourth. 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards) 

King  Edward  v.,  f  sons  to  the 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  i      *^*°«- 

Georoe,  duke  of  Clarence,  ) 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloster,  afterwards  ^  ~^.™  ^ 

King  Richard  III.,  i    ^l^^trng. 

A  young  Son  of  Clarence. 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  King  Henry 

VII. 
Cardinal  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Thomas  Rotheram,  archbishop  of  York. 
John  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely. 
Duke  op  Buckingham. 
Duke  op  Norfolk.    Earl  op  Surrey,  his  son. 
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Earl  Rivers,  brother  to  King  Edward's  queen. 
Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Lord  Grey,  her  sons. 
Earl  op  Oxford.    Lord  Hastings.    Lord  Stan- 
ley.   Lord  Lovel. 
Sir  Thomas  Vaughn.    Sir  Richard  Ratcliff. 
Sir  William  Catesby.    Sir  James  Tyrrel. 
Sir  James  Blount.    Sir  Walter  Herbert. 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbuby,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Christopher  Urswick,  a  Priest.    Another  Pnest. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.    Sheriff  of  Wiltshire. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  King  Edward  IV. 

Margaret,  widow  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Duchess  of  York,  mother  to  King  Edward  IV.  - 

Clarence  and  Gloster. 
Lady  Anne,  widow  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son 

to  King  Henry  VI. ;  afterwards  married  to  the 

duke  of  Gloster. 
A  young  Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Lords,  and  other  Attendants ;  two  Gentlemen  ;  a  Pur- 
suivant, Scrivener,  Citizens,  Murderers,  Messen- 
gers, Ghosts,  Soldiers,  etc. 

Scene,  England. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  extinction  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  and  the 
declining  health  of  the  king  induce  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloster,  to  commence  his  career  of  amhition  with  the 
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removal  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  is  privately 
assassinated  in  prison  by  his  orders.  Edward  shortly 
after  expires,  leaving  Richard  protector  of  the  realm, 
who  immediately  withdraws  the  two  young  princes 
from  the  superintendence  of  their  maternal  relatives  : 
these  unfortunate  noblemen  are  executed  on  a  pre- 
tended discovery  of  treason ;  a  similar  fate  awaits  Lord 
Hastings  for  his  fidelity  to  the  legitimate  successor  of 
his  deceased  master ;  while  the  innocent  children  are 
conveyed  to  the  Tower.  By  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Richard  obtains  the  crown, 
which  is  followed  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  poisoning  of  his  wife,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate an  alliance  with  his  niece,  which  he  hopes  to 
accomplish  by  the  aid  of  her  mother.  These  events 
are  succeeded  by  the  defection  and  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  meantime,  Henry,  earl 
of  Richmond,  having  assembled  a  large  army,  embarks 
at  Bretagne,  and  lands  at  Milford  Haven  :  he  resolves 
to  proceed  towards  the  capital  without  delay,  and 
reaches  the  town  of  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  where 
he  is  encountered  by  the  forces  of  the  usurper,  who  is 
defeated  and  slain ;  while  the  regal  dignity  devolves 
on  his  fortunate  rival,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Henry 
VII.  and  puts  a  period  to  the  long  contention  between 
the  rival  families  by  an  immediate  union  with  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

The  part  of  Richard  is,  perhaps  beyond  all  others, 
variegated,  and  consequently  favorable  to  a  judicious 
performer.  It  comprehends,  indeed,  a  trait  of  almost 
every  character  on  the  stage  :  the  hero,  the  lover,  the 
statesman,  the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hardened 
and  repenting  sinner,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  within  its 
compass.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  discriminat- 
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ing  powers  of  a  Burbage,  a  Garrick  and  a  Hender- 
son, Booth,  Cook,  Kean,  Phelps  and  Irving  should 
at  different  periods  have  given  it  a  popularity  beyond 
other  dmrnas  of  the  same  author. 
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HISTORICAL   SUMMARY  OF  *KING 
HENRY  Vm.' 


This  drama  is  conjectured  by  Malone  to  have  been 
written  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  happened  March  24,  1602-3,  as  well 
from  the  prophetic  eulogium  on  that  princess  in  the 
last  scene,  as  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
panegyric  on  her  successor  is  connected  with  the  fore- 
going and  subsequent  lines.  After  having  been  laid 
aside  for  several  years,  it  is  said  to  have  been  revived 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  June  29,  1613,  under  the  title 
of  'AH  is  True,'  with  new  decorations,  and  a  prologue 
and  epilogue.  During  this  representation,  the  theatre 
accidentally  caught  fire,  occasioned  by  the  discharge 
of  some  small  pieces,  called  chambers,  on  King  Henry's 
arrival  at  Cardinal  Wolsey's  gate  at  Whitehall,  one  of 
which  being  injudiciously  managed,  set  fire  to  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  building,  which  was  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

Unlike  the  other  English  historical  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, *  Henry  the  Eighth '  had  no  predecessors  on  the 
stage.  The  pages  of  history  alone  furnish  materials 
for  its  composition ;  and  there  are  few  passages 
throughout  the  play  which  cannot  be  traced  to  Fox's 
'Acts  and  Monuments  of  Christian  Martyrs,'  or  to 
Cavendish's  '  Life  of  Wolsey,'  as  found  in  the  '  Chroni- 
cles of  Holinshed. '  The  action  comprises  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  commencing  in  1521,  the  twelfth  year  of 
24 
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King  Henry's  reign,  and  ending  with  the  baptism  ot 
Elizabeth  in  1533.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  Queen  Katharine  did  not  die  until  January  8, 
1536. 

*This  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *is  one  of  those 
which  still  keep  possession  of  the  stage  by  the  splendor 
of  its  pageantry :  yet  pomp  is  not  its  only  merit.  The 
meek  sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of  Katharine  have 
furnished  some  scenes  which  may  be  justly  numbered 
among  the  greatest  efforts  of  tragedy :  but  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Katharine. 
Every  other  part  may  be  easily  conceived  and  easily 
written.' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Cardinal  Wolsey.    Cardinal  Campeius. 

Capucius,  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  Charles  V. 

Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Duke  of  Norfolk.    Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Suffolk.    Earl  of  Surrey. 

Lord  Chamberlain.    Lord  Chancellor. 

Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Lord  Abergavenny.    Lord 

Sands. 
Sir  Henry  Guildford.    Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 
Sir  Anthony  Denny.    Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 
Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 
Cromwell,  servant  to  Wolsey. 
Griffith,  gentleman  usher  to  Queen  Katharine. 
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Three  other  Gentlemen. 

Doctor  Butts,  physician  to  the  king. 

Garter,  king  at  arms. 

Surveyor  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant  at  arms. 

Doorkeeper  of  the  council  chamber.    Porter,  and 

his  Man. 
Page  to  Gardiner.    A  Crier. 

Queen  Kai'harine,  wife  to  King  Henry :  afterwards 

divorced. 
Anne  Bullen,  her  maid  of  honor ;  afterwards  queen. 
An  old  Lady,  friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 
Patience,  woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  dumb  shows ;  Women 
attending  upon  the  queen  ;  Spirits,  which  appear 
to  her;  Scribes,  Officers,  Guards  and  other  At- 
tendants. 

Scene,  chiefly  in  London  and  Westminster ;  once,  at 
Kimbolton. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  duke  of  Buckingham  imprudently  involves 
himself  in  personal  hostilities  with  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  finds  means  of  seducing  the  confidential  servants 
of  his  rival,  and  convicting  him  of  high  treason.  The 
king  shortly  after  becomes  violently  enamored  of  a 
young  lady  named  Anne  Bullen,  the  power  of  whose 
attractions  contributes  to  increase  the  conscientious 
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scruples  which  he  had  previously  entertained  of  the 
legality  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Katharine,  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  The  cardinal,  appre- 
hensive of  his  master's  union  with  one  who  is  suspected 
to  favor  the  principles  of  the  Keformation,  sends 
private  instnictions  to  the  .papal  court,  to  whose  de- 
cision Queen  Katharine  had  appealed,  that  the  sentence 
of  divorce  may  be  delayed.  This  letter,  together  with 
an  inventory  of  his  enormous  wealth,  falls  by  mistake 
into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  monarch,  who  im- 
mediately deprives  Wolsey  of  all  his  civil  offices ;  and 
the  fallen  favorite  is  only  saved  from  a  charge  of  high 
treason  by  the  timely  interposition  of  death.  The  new 
queen  is  now  crowned  with  great  magnificence,  while 
her  amiable  predecessor  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  In 
the  meantime  a  conspiracy  is  formed  against  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  who  is  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
malice  of  his  powerful  enemies  by  the  favor  of  the 
king.  The  play  concludes  with  the  baptism  of  the 
infant  Elizabeth,  the  glories  of  whose  future  reign, 
and  those  of  her  successor,  are  prophetically  foretold 
by  Cranmer,  who  is  appointed  by  Henry  as  sponsor  to 
the  princess. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *  TROILUS  AND 
CRESSIDA/ 


The  composition  of  this  play  is  attributed  by  Malone 
to  the  date  of  1602.  That  it  was  written  and  acted 
before  the  decease  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  entered  or  the  Stationers' 
books;  being  registered  on  February  7,  1602-3,  *as 
acted  by  my  lord  chamberlein's  men/  who,  in  the  vear 
of  the  accession  of  King  James,  obtained  a  license  for 
their  theatre,  and  were  denominated  *his  majesty's 
servants. ' 

Chaucer  had  celebrated  the  loves  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  in  a  translation  from  a  Latin  poem  of  one 
Lollius,  an  old  Lombard  author :  but  Shakespeare  is 
supposed  to  have  received  the  greatest  part  of  his 
materials  for  the  structure  of  this  drama  from  Guido 
of  Columpna,  a  native  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  who 
wrote  his  *  History  of  Troy'  in  Latin.  This  work  appears 
to  have  been  soon  after  translated  by  Raoul  le  Fevre 
into  French,  from  whom  Caxton  rendered  it  into  Eng- 
lish in  1471,  under  the  title  of  *  Recuyles,  or  Destruction 
of  Troy. '  ~  Our  author  has  in  his  story  followed,  for  the 
greater  part,  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then 
very  popular ;  but  the  character  of  Thersites,  of  which 
it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was 
written  after  Chapman  had  published  his  version  of 
Homer  in  1596. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Grecian  commanders. 


Priam,  king  of  Troy. 

Hector, 

Troilus, 

Paris,  ]■  his  sons. 

Deiphobus, 

Helenus, 

An3oe,  }  Troj*"  commanders. 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  priest,  taking  part  with  the  Greeks. 

Pandarus,  uncle  to  Cressida. 

Margarelon,  a  bastard  son  of  Priam. 

Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  general. 
Menelaus,  his  brother. 
Achilles, 
Ajax, 

Ulysses, 
Nestor, 

DiOMEDES, 

Patroclus,  , 
THERsrras,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian. 
Alexander,  servant  to  Cressida. 
Servant  to  Troilus ;  Servant  to  Paris ;  Servant  to  Di- 
omedes. 

Helen,  wife  to  Menelaus. 
Andromache,  wife  to  Hector. 
Cassandra,  daughter  to  Priam  ;  a  prophetess. 
Cressida,  daughter  to  Calchas. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers  and  Attendants. 
Scene,  Troy,  and  the  Grecian  camp  before  it 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Calchas,  a  Trojan  priest  of  Apollo,  deserts  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  traitorously  joins  the  camp 
of  the  Grecians,  to  whom  he  renders  most  important 
services,  in  recompense  of  which  he  intercedes  for  the 
ransom  of  a  powerful  Trojan  captive  named  Antenor, 
in  exchange  for  his  daughter  Cressida,  who  resides  in 
Troy,  under  the  protection  of  her  uncle  Pandarus,  where 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  prince  Troilus,  the  son  of  king  Priam,  whose  ad- 
dresses she  is  induced  to  accept,  when  their  felicity  is 
suspended  by  the  arrival  of  Diomed,  who  is  commis- 
sioned to  effect  the  exchange  and  restore  Cressida  to 
her  father.  Vows  of  mutual  fidelity  are  interchanged 
by  the  separated  lovers,  and  Troilus  soon  finds  an  op- 
portunity to  repair  secretly  to  the  Grecian  tents,  where 
he  has  the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  inconstancy 
of  his  mistress,  who  has  transferred  her  affections  to 
Diomed.  In  the  meantime,  Hector,  disregarding  the 
predictions  of  his  sister  Cassandra,  and  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife  Andromache,  repairs  to  the  field  of  battle, 
where  he  slays  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  who 
soon  after  revenges  his  death  on  his  conqueror,  whose 
dead  body  he  cruelly  attaches  to  his  chariot,  which  he 
drives  round  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  destruction  of  Troy  would  have  been  a  theme 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  had  he  confined 
his  overflowing  and  sometimes  erratic  genius  to  his 
subject ;  he  had  admirable  materials  in  his  hand,  had 
he  attempted  less.  The  play  abounds  with  characters, 
but  they  are  introduced  and  then  abandoned :  before 
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we  are  fairly  acquainted  with  them  they  vanish.  Cres- 
sida  is  little  more  than  a  sketch,  and  Cassandra,  the 
mad  prophetess,  something  less  than  one.  The  best 
developed  character  is  Pandarus,  and  he  is  altogether 
contemptible.  Thersites  is  probably  the  original  of 
Apemantus ;  there  is,  at  least,  a  resemblance  between 
them,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  finished  character. 
Shakespeare  apparently  intended  to  create  a  sympathy 
and  admiration  for  Troilus,  for  he  makes  ^  that  same 
dog-fox,  Ulysses,'  speak  eloquently  in  his  favor,  com- 
paring him  with  Hector,  and  declaring  that  he  was — 

*  Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word  ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deed  less  in  his  tongae ; 
Not  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provoked,  soon  calmed ; 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free.' 

Still,  a  mere  lover  is  generally  an  insipid  creation,  and 
Troilus  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  he  wants 
purpose,  decision,  and  moral  courage.  The  conduct 
of  Pandarus  is  mean  and  officious  enough,  but  Troilus 
shares  his  shame  by  employing  him.  Cressida  was 
open  to  be  wooed,  and  easy  to  be  won ;  she  is  sufficiently 
complying,  in  all  conscience,  and  only  retires  when 
she  is  feebly  pursued.  Had  Troilus  won  her  in  an 
open,  manly  manner,  he  would  probably  have  pre- 
served both  her  affection  and  her  honor.  Fanciful, 
giddy  coquette  as  she  is,  she  would  have  remained 
virtuous,  had  she  not  encountered  temptation. 

But  the  play  is  full  of  fine  poetry  and  profound  ob- 
servations ;  if  we  are  for  a  moment  angry  with  Shake- 
speare for  his  wanderings  or  his  inconsistency,  he  soon 
wins  us  back  to  him  with  bribes  of  thought  and 
beauty.  The  play  also  has  many  fine  scenes ;  for  in- 
stance, that  between  Cressida  and  her  uncle,  in  the 
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first  act,  is  remarkable  for  sparkling  dialogue;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act, 
between  the  savage  jester  Thersites  and  the  blunt 
Ajax.  The  short  scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Helen 
is  introduced,  is  exceedingly  natural  and  lively ;  the 
equivocations  of  the  servant  whom  Pandarus  addresses 
are  fully  as  humorous  as  the  sayings  of  the  licensed 
fools  in  other  of  our  poet's  plays.  The  scene  in  the 
garden  of  Pandarus,  where  the  lovers  meet  and  con- 
fess their  affection,  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  we  are 
reminded  for  a  moment  of  a  similar  scene  in  ^  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  but  the  resemblance  soon  ceases — the  pas- 
sionate though  chaste  and  womanly  affection  of  Juliet, 
compared  to  the  wanton  appetite  of  Cressida,  is  as  a 
pure  bright  star  in  heaven  to  the  cold  delusive  fire 
which  dances  in  darkness  over  the  stagnant  pool  or 
trackless  marsh.  The  dialogue  between  Achilles  and 
Hector  after  the  tournament  is  in  Shakespeare's  hap- 
piest style.  The  bulky  Achilles,  scanning  the  Trojan 
prince  with  his  eyes,  and  soliciting  the  gods  to  tell  him 
in  what  part  of  his  body  he  should  destroy  great  Hec- 
tor, is  the  sublime  of  chivalry.     Hector's  passionate 

rejoinder, 

*  Henceforth,  guard  thee  well  ; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithed  Mars  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  everywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o*er,' 

is  equally  fine;  while  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act  is 
full  of  vigor  and  bustle,  and  exceedingly  animated. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *TIMON  OF 
ATHENS; 


No  printed  edition  anterior  to  the  folio  of  1623  has 
yet  been  discovered  of  this  tragedy,  which  abounds 
with  perplexed,  obscure  and  corrupt  passages.  The 
year  1610  is  conjectured  by  Malone  as  the  most  prob- 
able date  of  its  production,  while  Dr.  Drake  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  as  early  as 
1601  or  1602. 

Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  derived  some  of  his 
materials  for  this  drama  from  the  perusal  of  a  novel  in 
Painter's  'Palace  of  Pleasure,*  and  from  a  very  slight 
notice  of  Timon  in  Plutarch's  *Life  of  Antony/  trans- 
lated by  Sir  Thomas  North.  The  late  celebrated 
engraver,  Mr.  Strutt,  had,  however,  a  manuscript  play 
on  this  subject,  which  appeared  to  have  been  written 
or  transcribed  about  the  year  1600,  in  which  was  a 
scene  resembling  Timon' s  feast  in  the  third  act  of  this 
drama ;  though,  instead  of  warm  water,  the  guests  are 
served  with  stones  painted  like  artichokes,  with  which 
they  are  driven  out  of  the  room  :  which  incident  our 
author  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  mind  when  he  made 
his  fourth  lord  say, 

*  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day  stones.' 

In  the  old  play  Timon  then  retires  to  the  woods, 
attended  by  his  faithful  steward  Laches,  who  disguises 
himself  that  he  may  continue  his  services  to  his  master ; 
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and  in  the  last  act  the  recluse  is  followed  by  his  incon- 
stant mistress,  Callimela,  and  others,  who  had  heard 
that  he  had  discovered  a  treasure  in  digging ;  features 
likewise  adopted  in  the  present  tragedy,  in  which, 
however,  all  these  hints  have  been  incomparably  im- 
proved and  expanded ;  the  original  being  a  very  in- 
ferior production,  though,  from  the  Greek  frequently 
introduced,  apparently  the  work  of  a  scholar. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


TiMON,  a  noble  Athenian. 
Lucius,  ^ 

LucuLLUS,       I"  lords,  and  flatterers  of  Timon. 
Sempronius,  J 

Ventidtus,  one  of  Timon's  false  friends. 
Apemantus,  a  churlish  philosopher. 
Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  general. 
Flavius,  steward  to  Timon. 
FLAMiNros,    ^ 

LuciLius,        >  Timon's  servants. 
Servilius,     J 
Caphis, 
Philotus, 
Trrus, 
Lucius, 
hortensius, 

Two  SERVANTS  of  Varro,  and  the  servant  of  Isi- 
dore ;  two  of  Timon's  creditors. 
Cupm  and  Maskers.    Three  Steiangers. 
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Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller  and  Merchant. 
Old  Athenian.    Page.    Fool. 

Phrynla.,     )      .  .,.,., 

TiMANDRA,  I  mistresses  to  Alcibiades. 

Other  Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieves  and 
Attendants. 

Scene,  Athens  and  the  woods  adjoining. 


COMPENDroM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


An  opulent  citizen  of  Athens,  named  Timon,  ex- 
pends the  whole  of  his  possessions  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  pretended  friends,  who  enrich  themselves 
by  encouraging  the  indiscriminate  profusion  of  their 
patron.  The  approach  of  poverty  and  the  desertion 
of  his  flatterers  at  length  open  the  eyes  of  the  deluded 
Timon  ;  and  he  resolves  to  express  his  sense  of  their 
ingratitude  at  a  repast,  where  nothing  is  provided  but 
hot  water,  with  which  he  besprinkles  his  affrighted 
guests.  He  now  abjures  all  human  intercourse,  and 
seeks  an  asylum  in  the  woods,  where  he  subsists  on  the 
roots  of  the  earth,  in  digging  for  which  he  discovers  a 
large  treasure  in  gold.  This  acquisition  enables  him 
to  reward  the  fidelity  of  his  steward  Flavins,  who 
adheres  to  the  broken  fortunes  of  his  master ;  while  a 
considerable  sum  is  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
Alcibiades,  who  was  at  that  period  laying  siege  to 
Athens,  with  the  intention  of  chastising  the  arrogance 
of  the  senate,  which  had  ungratefully  repaid  his  past 
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services  by  a  sentence  of*  perpetual  exile.  The  unfor- 
tunate misanthrope  is  soon  after  discovered  in  his  cave 
dead,  and  the  Athenians  surrender  their  city,  after 
procuring  favorable  terms  from  their  appeased  con- 
queror. 

The  tragedy  includes  two  incidents,  each  arising 
irom  a  similar  cause,  the  flight  of  Timon  and  the 
banishment  of  Alcibiades ;  let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  latter.  Shakespeare  also  found  his  life  in 
Plutarch,  but  the  poet  has  not  very  fully  elaborated 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  general.  Alcibiade» 
was  famous  for  his  great  personal  beauty,  his  stubborn 
and  ambitious  temper,  his  eloquence,  craftiness  and 
dissipation.  His  resolution  was  strongly  shown  even 
in  his  boyhood ;  for  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion 
he  was  playing  at  dice  with  some  other  boys  in  the 
street,  when  a  loaded  wagon  coming  up  interrupted 
the  game  ;  Alcibiades  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  as 
it  was  his  turn  to  throw,  but  the  man  disregarded  him 
and  drove  on ;  while  the  other  boys  got  out  of  the 
way,  Alcibiades,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  readily 
overcome,  for  throwing  himself  flat  upon  his  face 
directly  before  the  wagon,  he  told  the  rustic  to  drive 
on  if  he  pleased.  Upon  this  the  man  was  so  startled 
that  he  instantly  stopped  his  horses,  and  the  resolute 
boy  got  up  and  had  his  throw  with  the  dice.  Brought 
up  in  luxury  and  universally  courted  he  gave  way  to 
every  dissipation,  but  was  still  exceedingly  attached  to 
the  philosopher  Socrates. 

Shakespeare  does  not  adhere  to  history  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades.  He  was 
accused  of  sacrilege  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  and  condemned  to  death,  but  he  saved 
himself  by  taking  refiige  among  the  Spartans;  to 
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whose  hospitality  he  made  a  vile  return  by  seducing 
the  wife  of  their  king  Agis.  After  a  life  spent  in 
dissipation,  war  and  political  intrigue,  he  was  at  length 
assassinated  by  a  secret  order  of  the  magistrates  of 
Sparta.  He  was  at  that  time  living  in  a  small  village 
in  Phrygia  with  h is  mistress  Tim andra.  His  murderers 
surrounded  the  house  at  night  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
on  his  issuing  out,  sword  in  hand,  they  fled  to  a  dis- 
tance and  slew  him  with  their  darts  and  arrows.  He 
was  buried  by  Timandra  as  honorably  as  her  circum- 
stances would  permit. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *CORIOLANUS/ 


This  play  was  neither  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  nor  printed,  till  the  year  1623, 
when  it  appeared  in  the  folio  edition  of  Heminge  and 
Condell.  From  a  slight  resemblance  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  fable  told  by  Menenius  in  the  first  scene, 
and  that  of  the  same  apologue  in  '  Camden's  Remains,' 
published  in  1605,  Malone  supposes  the  passage  to 
have  been  imitated  from  that  volume.  He  assigns  the 
production,  however,  to  1609  or  1610  ;  partly  because 
most  of  the  other  plays  of  Shakespeare  have  been 
reasonably  referred  to  other  years,  and  therefore  the 
present  might  be  most  naturally  ascribed  to  a  time 
when  he  had  not  ceased  to  write,  and  was  probably 
unemployed;  and  partly  from  the  mention  of  the 
mulberry  by  Volumnia,  the  white  species  of  which 
fruit  was  brought  into  England  in  great  quantities  in 
1609,  though  possibly  other  sorts  had  been  already 
planted  here. 

A  rigid  adherence  to  historical  truth  is  preserved  in 
the  characters  and  events  of  this  drama.  Many  of 
the  principal  speeches  are  copied  from  Plutarch's  *  Life 
of  Coriolanus,'  as  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  North. 
The  time  of  action  comprehends  a  period  of  about 
four  years,  commencing  with  the  secession  to  the 
Mons  Sacer  in  the  year  of  Rome  262,  and  ending  with 
the  death  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  C.  266. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  famine,  during  which  the  plebeians  extort 
from  the  weakness  of  the  nobility  a  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  corn,  together  with  the  appointment  of  two 
popular  officers  called  tribunes  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests from  the  alleged  oppression  of  the  patricians, 
fhe  haughty  Coriolanus,  by  his  opposition  to  these 
concessions,  renders  himself  highly  unpopular:  his 
civil  defects  are,  however,  soon  after  effaced  by  the 
splendor  of  his  military  achievements,  which  are 
rewarded  by  his  appointment  to  the  consulate  by  the 
senate,  whose  choice  is  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people,  when  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  two  tribunes  procures  his  rejection.  The  violence 
ot  temper  displayed  by  Coriolanus  at  this  disappoint- 
nient  affords  matter  of  triumph  to  his  crafty  adver- 
saries, who  condemn  him  to  perpetual  banishment  by 
th  -1?^  ^^  ^^^  people.  Exasperated  at  this  insult, 
^e  illustrious  exile  repairs  to  the  capital  of  the  Vol- 
ns,  who  gladly  aid  him  in  his  schemes  of  revenge 
^y  investing  him  and  their  own  general  Aufidius  with 
sitir^!^  ^^°^^a«cl,  which  speedily  overcomes  all  oppo- 
..,  '  ^^^  ^^e  hostile  occupation  of  Rome  is  expected 
in  th  '^  ^^  ^^  affrighted  citizens.  The  conqueror, 
emb  ^  ^^^^^^^^'  refuses  to  listen  to  the  most  solemn 
^j|.  ^^^^®^  ^^  tis  countrymen,  until  his  mother  and 
matr  ^^^^^^^^^  ^y  a  deputation  of  eminent  Roman 
The  V^l  ^^  ^^^^^^  prevail  on  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
Coriol  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^^*^^  returns  home,  where 
aniw  while  iustifvin^  his  condunt  to  the  senate. 


2-         -  justifying  his  conduct  to  the  senate. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


(Jaius  MARcros  Coriolanus,  a  noble  Roman. 
Titus  Lartius,  )  ,        .       ,    ,r  ,    . 

CoMiNius  I  fi®^^'^*^  against  the  Volsciana 

Menenius  Agrippa,  friend  to  Coriolanus. 

SiciNius  Velutus,  )     ., 

Junius  Brutus,      j  ^"^^°^«  ^^  ^^^  P^P^^' 

Young  Marcius,  son  to  Coriolanus. 

Roman  Herald. 

TuLLUs  AuFiDius,  general  of  the  Volscians. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 

Conspirators  with  Aufidius. 

Citizen  of  Antium. 

Two  VoLsciAN  Guards. 

VoLUMNiA,  mother  to  Coriolanus. 
ViRGiLiA,  wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valeria,  friend  to  Virgilia. 
Gentlewoman,  attending  Virgilia. 

Roman  and  Volscian  Senators,  Patricians,  Ediles, 
Lictors,  Soldiers,  Citizens,  Messengers,  Servants  to 
Aufidius,  and  other  Attendants. 

Scene,  partly  in  Rome,  and  partly  in  the  territories 
of  the  Volscians  and  Antiates. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  famine,  during  which  the  plebeians  extort 
from  the  weakness  of  the  nobility  a  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  corn,  together  with  the  appointment  of  two 
popular  officers  called  tribunes  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests from  the  alleged  oppression  of  the  patricians. 
The  haughty  Coriolanus,  by  his  opposition  to  these 
concessions,  renders  himself  highly  unpopular :  his 
civil  defects  are,  however,  soon  after  effaced  by  the 
splendor  of  his  military  achievements,  which  are 
rewarded  by  his  appointment  to  the  consulate  by  the 
senate,  whose  choice  is  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people,  when  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  two  tribunes  procures  his  rejection.  The  violence 
of  temper  displayed  by  Coriolanus  at  this  disappoint- 
ment affords  matter  of  triumph  to  his  crafty  adver- 
saries, who  condemn  him  to  perpetual  banishment  by 
a  decree  of  the  people.  Exasperated  at  this  insult, 
the  illustrious  exile  repairs  to  the  capital  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  who  gladly  aid  him  in  his  schemes  of  revenge 
by  investing  him  and  their  own  general  Aufidius  with 
a  joint  command,  which  speedily  overcomes  all  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  hostile  occupation  of  Rome  is  expected 
with  terror  by  its  affrighted  citizens.  The  conqueror, 
in  the  meantime,  refuses  to  listen  to  the  most  solemn 
embassies  of  his  countrymen,  until  his  mother  and 
wife,  accompanied  by  a  deputation  of  eminent  Roman 
matrons,  at  length  prevail  on  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  Volscian  army  soon  after  returns  home,  where 
Coriolanus,  while  justifying  his  conduct  to  the  senate, 
25 
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is  assassinated  by  a  band  of  conspirators  in  the  interest 
of  his  colleague  Aufidius. 

Coleridge  says  :  *  This  play  illustrates  the  wonder- 
fully philosophic  impartiality  of  Shakespeare* s  poli- 
tics.' The  poet,  however,  shows  himself  something 
of  an  aristocrat.  He  seems  to  entertain  a  contempt 
for  the  common  order  of  people,  and  places  them  in  a 
very  ridiculous  hght.  The  citizens  are  made  mere 
creatures  of  fear  and  contradiction,  wafted  about  by 
every  wind,  and  won  by  every  suppliant.  More  stress 
is  laid  on  the  folly  of  the  plebeii  than  on  the  vices 
of  the  patricians ;  and  if  history  has  recorded  the 
former  as  fickle,  it  has  not  left  the  latter  stainless. 
Their  courage  and  self-denial  sometimes  made  them 
regarded  as  demi-gods,  but  their  vices  sunk  them  be- 
low the  brutes.  The  Roman  satirists  give  pictures 
of  life  in  the  great  city  which  fill  modern  readers  with 
disgust  and  loathing.  Shakespeare  laughs  at  the 
people ;  but  if  he  intended  Coriolanus  to  represent 
the  principle  of  aristocracy,  he  places  that  in  no  very 
attractive  light. 

Some  apologists  for  the  turbulent  character  of  Corio- 
lanus have  been  found  who  urge  the  prejudices  he  had 
derived  from  birth  and  education  ;  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune ;  and  because  that, 
in  his  day,  there  were  no  connecting  links  between  the 
higher  and  lower  classes,  by  which  they  might  be- 
come known  to  and  respect  each  other ;  but  these  ex- 
cuses fall  very  short  of  a  reasonable  defence  of  his 
haughtiness. 

Volumnia,  also,  has  been  much  praised  as  a  noble 
character;  but  she  possesses  too  much  of  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  her  son,  though  his  nature  is  cer- 
tainly softened  in  her :  she  is  an  Amazonian  scold, 
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that  holds  the  lives  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  less  esti- 
mation than  a  mere  whim  of  her  son's ;  when  they 
have  irritated  him,  she  wishes  that  they  may  all  hang 
and  bum  too.  She  has  more  experience  and  wisdom 
than  he ;  and  though  she  despises  and  hates  the 
people  as  much,  she  truly  vaunts  she  has  a  brain 
'that  leads  her  use  of  anger  to  better  advantage.' 
The  softer  character  of  Virgilia  shows  pale  beside  her, 
but  it  is  far  more  pleasing ;  the  sound  of  flutes  is 
sweeter  than  the  clang  of  trumpets,  and  the  tender 
solicitude  of  the  wife  more  interesting  than  the  stately 
ambition  of  the  mother. 

Menenius  is  something  between  a  patrician  and  a 
buffoon  ;  his  connexions  are  aristocratic,  but  his  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  people.  Out  of  his  love  for  Co- 
riolanus  he  becomes  his  parasite,  and  is,  in  the  end, 
treated  by  that  proud  and  selfish  man  with  insolence 
and  ingratitude.  His  application  of  the  fable  of  the 
belly  and  its  members  to  the  mutiny  of  the  citizens  is 
apt  enough :  but  we  see  that,  aft«r  all,  he  loves  the 
poor  rogues  whom  he  traduces.  His  great  objects 
of  abuse  are  the  tribunes ;  but  they  show  far  more 
sense  than  he :  they  were  chosen  guardians  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  in  opposing  Coriolanus  in 
his  attempt  at  arbitrary  power  they  but  performed 
their  duty.  To  have  done  less  would  have  proved 
them  unworthy  of  their  great  trust. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'JULIUS 
C^SAR.' 


The  adventures  of  Julius  Caesar  aud  his  untimely 
death  had  occupied  the  pens  of  several  of  our  early 
dramatic  authors  previous  to  the  composition  of  this 
tragedy,  which  is  conjectured  by  Malone  to  have  made 
its  appearance  in  1607  ;  about  which  period,  William 
Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Sterline,  published  a 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  the  assassination 
of  Caesar,  which  is  not  exhibited,  but  related  to  the 
audience,  forms  the  catastrophe  of  his  piece.  To  none 
of  these  sources,  however,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  does  Shakespeare  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  indebted ;  whilst  every  scene  of  his  play  proclaims 
his  obligations  to  Plutarch's  Lives,  then  recently 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  North.  This  drama  was 
neither  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  nor  printed  before 
1623 ;  but  a  memorandum  in  the  papers  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Vertue  states  that  a  play,  called  '  Caesar's 
Tragedy,'  was  acted  at  court  before  April  10,  1613, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  present  piece ;  it 
being  a  frequent  practice  at  that  time  to  alter  the  name 
of  our  author's  plays. 

The  events  contained  in  this  drama  commence  with 
the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  in  February,  A.  U.  C. 
709,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Ca»- 
sius,  about  the  end  of  October,  A.  U.  C.  711. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


conspirators  against  Julias 
Caesar. 


Julius  C^sar. 

MTR^ANZro's,    j  ^^^^y^^  ^ft«'  the  death  of 

M.  ^MiL.  Lepidus,    3     Julius  Caesar. 

Cicero,  Publius,  Popilius  Lena,  senators. 

Marcus  Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Trebonius, 

LiGARIUS, 

Decius  Brutus, 
Metellus  Cimber, 

CiNNA, 

Flavius  and  Marullus,  tribunes. 

Artemidorus,  a  sophist  of  Cnidos. 

A  Soothsayer. 

CiNNA,  a  poet.     Another  Poet. 

LuciLius,    TiTiNius,    Messala,  Young  Cato  and 

VoLUMNius,  fiiends  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Varro,  Clitus,  Claudius,  Strato,  Lucius,  Dar- 

DANius,  servants  to  Brutus. 
PiNDARUS,  servant  to  Cassius. 

Calphurnia,  wife  to  Caesar. 
Portia,  wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  etc. 

Scene,  during  a  great  part  of  the  play,  at  "Rome ; 
afterwards  at  Sardis ;  and  near  Philippi. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PIAY. 


The  defeat  of  the  two  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain 
having  extinguished  all  opposition,  Caesar  returns  in 
triumph  to  the  city,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  Parthian 
expedition,  previous  to  which  he  is  anxious  to  assume 
the  crown,  which  is  publicly  presented  to  him  by  Mark 
Antony  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia.  Alarmed 
at  this  prospect  of  regal  usurpation,  a  band  of  con- 
spirators, with  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  their  head, 
resolve  to  emancipate  their  country  from  tyranny ;  and 
the  conqueror  is  accordingly  assassinated  in  the  senate- 
house.  The  humane  though  mistaken  policy  of  Brutus 
preserves  the  life  of  Antony,  who  soon  finds  means  to 
excite  the  populace  in  his  favor,  and  expel  the  con- 
spirators from  Rome.  The  endeavors  of  this  profligate 
man  to  succeed  to  the  despotism  of  his  late  master 
prove  unsuccessfiil ;  and  he  is  reluctantly  compelled  to 
admit  Octavius  Caesar,  and  a  powerful  general  named 
Lepidus,  to  a  share  of  the  government,  with  whom  a 
triumvirate  is  at  length  formed.  After  issuing  a 
sanguinary  proscription,  in  which  Cicero  is  included, 
and  witnessing  the  destruction  of  their  domestic  ene- 
mies, Octavius  and  Antony  embark  for  Macedonia,  in 
pursuit  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  risk  a  general 
engagement  near  Philippi,  in  which  the  republican 
army  is  totally  routed  ;  while  their  daring  leaders  are 
reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  resorting  to  a 
voluntary  death  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  their  vic- 
torious opponents. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  character  worthy  of  the  closest 
analytical  investigation  by  the  master-mind  of  Shake- 
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speare ;  his  attainment  of  power,  and  his  great  in- 
fluence with  the  Koman  people,  was  entirely  attribut- 
able to  his  lofty  talents  and  indomitable  courage ;  his 
patience  under  toil,  his  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
success,  his  wise  deliberation,  and  the  unshaken  steadi- 
ness with  which  he  carried  out  his  wonderful  resolu- 
tions, were  the  terror  of  his  adversaries  and  the 
astonishment  of  the  world. 

*  Brutus,'  says  Mr.  Drake,  *the  favorite  of  the 
poet,  is  brought  forward,  not  only  adorned  with  all  the 
virtues  attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  but  in  order  to 
excite  a  deeper  interest  in  his  favor,  and  to  prove  that 
not  jealousy,  ambition,  or  revenge,  but  unalloyed 
patriotism  was  the  sole  director  of  his  conduct  Our 
author  has  drawn  him  as  possessing  the  utmost  sweet- 
ness and  gentleness  of  disposition,  sympathizing  with 
all  that  suffer,  and  unwilling  to  inflict  pain,  but  from 
motives  of  the  strongest  moral  necessity.  He  has 
most  feelingly  and  beautifully  painted  him  in  the 
relations  of  a  master,  a  friend  and  a  husband ;  his 
kindness  to  his  domestics,  his  attachment  to  his  friends 
and  his  love  to  Portia,  demonstrating  that  nothing  but 
a  high  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced  him  to 
lift  his  hand  against  Caesar.  It  is  this  struggle  between 
the  humanity  of  his  temper,  and  his  ardent  and 
hereditary  love  of  liberty,  now  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion by  the  despotism  of  Caesar,  that  gives  to  Brutus 
that  grandeur  of  character,  and  that  predominancy 
over  his  associates  in  purity  of  intention,  which  secured 
to  him  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to 
which  posterity  has  done  ample  justice,  through  tlm^ 
medium  of  Shakespeare,  who  has  placed  the  virtues 
of  Brutus,  and  the  contest  in  his  bosom  between 
private  regard  and  patriotic  duty,  in  the  noblest  light ; 
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wringing,  even  from  the  lips  of  his  bitterest  enemy, 
tlie  fullest  eulogium  on  the  rectitude  of  his  principles 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. ' 

Cassius  is  a  man  of  more  worldly  wisdom  than 
Brutus;  his  great  tact  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  displayed  in  his  remark  to  Antony,  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  murder  of  Caesar : 

'  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities.' 

Many  touches  of  this  worldliness  appear  in  him ;  he  is 
eminently  fitted  for  a  conspirator,  but  is  still  noble. 
We  feel  that  Mark  Antony,  in  his  hour  of  triumph, 
slanders  the  memory  of  Cassius,  in  attributing  his 
conspiring  against  Caesar  merely  to  envy.  The  scene 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  where  Cassius  walks  through 
the  storm  at  night,  amid  the  prodigies  that  foretell  the 
death  of  the  ambitious  dictator,  and  bares  his  '  bosom 
to  the  thunder-stone,'  is  the  sublime  of  tragedy :  it 
raises  our  expectations  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  is  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  approaching  catastrophe ;  when 
Caesar,  surrounded  by  fierce  looks  and  glittering  swords, 
and  gashed  with  three-and-twenty  hideous  wounds, 
falls  dead  on  the  base  of  his  rival's  statue,  which  is 
bespattered  with  his  blood,  and  is  supposed  to  look 
down,  with  grim  satisfaction,  on  the  death  of  his 
destroyer.  The  following  scene,  where  Brutus  in  his 
orchard  meditates  the  death  of  Caesar,  is  finer  still : 
his  struggle  between  tenderness  and  duty,  his  love  for 
his  friend  and  his  love  for  his  country,  his  high  bearing 
to  his  fellow-conspirators,  where  he  deprecates  the 
necessity  of  an  oath  to  bind  just  men  '  that  have  spoke 
the  word  and  will  not  palter,'  and  his  generous  jdeld- 
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ing  of  the  secret  to  his  heroic  and  noble  wife,  are  all 
pregnant  with  the  vivid  fire  of  genius,  all  point  to 
Shakespeare  as  the  master-bard,  who  with  exquisite 
and  unerring  coloring  has  filled  up  the  spirited  sketches 
of  Plutarch. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *ANTONT  AND 
CLEOPATRA/ 


The  composition  of  this  tragedy  is  assigned  by  Ma- 
lone  to  the  date  of  1608,  although  no  publication  of  it 
has  been  hitherto  discovered  anterior  to  the  foHo  edi- 
tion of  1623.     Some  of  its  incidents  are  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  production  of  Daniel, 
called  'The  Tragedie  of  Cleopatra,*  which  was  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the  year 
1 593.    The  materials  used  by  Shakespeare  were  derived 
from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  desirous  of  introducing  every  incident 
and  person  which  he  found  recorded ;  for  when  the 
historian  mentions  his  grandfather  Lamprias  as  his 
authority  for  his  account  of  the  entertainments  of  An- 
tony at  Alexandria ; — in  the  old  copy  of  this  play,  in  a 
stage  direction,  in  act  i.,  scene  2,  Lamprias,  Rannius 
and  Lucilius  enter  with  the  rest,  but  sustain  no  share 
in  the  dialogue.    Of  the  three  plays  founded  by  our 
author  on  the  history  of  Plutarch  this  is  the  one  in 
which  he  has  least  indulged  his  fancy.    His  adherence 
to  his  authority  is  minute,  and  he  bestowed  little  pains 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  history  to  the  purposes  of  the 
drama,  beyond  an  ingenious  and  frequently  elegant 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  humble  prose  of  North. 
The  action  comprises  the  events  of  ten  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  death  of  Fulvia,  B.  c.  40,  and  termi- 
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Dating  with  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Ptolemean  dy- 
nasty, B.  C.  30. 


PERSONS  EEPRESENTED. 


firiends  of  Antony. 


M.  Antony,  ^ 

OcTAVius  C^SAR,    >•  triumvirs. 

M.  JEmil.  Lepidus,  J 

Sextus  Pompeius. 

DoMirros  Enobarbus,  ^ 

Ventedius, 

Eros, 

Scarus, 

Dercetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

Mec^nas, 

Agrippa, 

dolabella, 

Proculeius, 

Thyreus, 

Gallus, 

Men  as, 

Menecrates,  )■  friends  of  Pompey. 

Varrius, 

Taurus,  lieutenant-general  to  Caesar. 

Canidius,  lieutenant-general  to  Antony. 

Siliius,  an  officer  in  Ventidius's  army. 

EuPHRONius,  an  ambassador  from  Antony  to  Caesar. 

Alexas,  Mardian,  Seleucus  and  Diomedes,  at 

tendants  on  Cleopatra. 
Soothsayer.    Clown. 


firiends  to  Caesar. 


ATES,  >  i 
8,  J 
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Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt 

OcTAViA,  sister  to  Caesar,  and  wife  to  Antony. 

Charmian,  )  ,  ^ 

Iras  I  **^*6^<i*^te  ^  Cleopatra. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers  and  other  Attendants. 
Scenes  in  Alexandria  and  several  parts  of  the 
Boman  empire. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  government  of  the  eastern  provinces,  awarded 
to  Antony  in  the  threefold  partition  of  the  Roman 
empire,  enables  him  to  indulge  without  restraint  his 
natural  taste  for  prodigality  and  dissipation  ;  and  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  are  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
Cleopatra,  whose  influence  is  suspended  by  the  mari- 
time superiority  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  which  recalls 
her  admirer  to  the  capital.  A  family  alliance  is  here 
contracted  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Caesar,  who  be- 
comes the  wife  of  Antony,  and  accompanies  her  hus- 
band to  his  seat  of  government,  after  the  seeming 
restoration  of  public  tranquility.  The  success  of 
Caesar,  who  soon  after  defeats  the  forces  of  Pompey, 
and  deprives  Lapidus  of  his  share  in  the  triumvirate, 
at  length  alarms  the  effeminate  Antony,  who  provokes 
the  resentment  of  his  powerful  rival  by  his  desertion 
of  the  amiable  Octavia,  and  his  renewed  subjugation 
to  the  charms  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  The  hostile 
fleets  encounter  near  the  promontory  of  Actium, 
where  the  fortunes  of  Caesar  prevail,  in  consequence 
of  the  perfidy  of  Cleopatra,  who  betakes  herself  to 
flight  in  the  midst  of  the  action ;  and  the  infatuated 
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AntoDy,  following  her  example,  is  compelled  to  avoid 
impending  captivity  by  resorting  to  the  alternative  of 
a  voluntary  death ;  while  Cleopatra  is  reserved  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror,  whose  vigilance 
she  contrives  to  elude  by  depriving  herself  of  life  by 
the  poison  of  asps,  siecretly  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket 
of  figs. 

In  the  play  there  are  four  characters  which  stand 
out  prominently  from  the  canvas — Cleopatra,  Antony, 
Caesar  and  Enobarbus.  Of  Cleopatra,  as  painted  by 
the  pencil  of  history,  what  a  soft  glow  of  voluptuous 
languor  is  thrown  around  her,  and  with  what  irresisti- 
ble fascinations  she  is  invested,  the  reader  of  the  trag- 
edy can  alone  feel  and  appreciate.  Great  as  her 
faults  are,  for  her  life  is  but  a  tissue  of  refined  and 
poetical  sensuality,  such  is  her  devotion  to  Antony, 
and  so  winning  is  the  gigantic  extravagance  of  her 
affection  for  him,  that  we  not  only  forgive  her  errors, 
but  admire  and  applaud  the  actor  of  them. 

Antony  and  Caesar  are  placed  in  strong  contrast  to 
each  other ;  the  one  brave,  reckless  and  prodigal,  the 
other  cool,  prudent  and  avaricious.  *  Caesar  gets 
money,'  says  Pompey,  'where  he  loses  hearts. '  An- 
tony is  a  warrior  and  a  prodigal,  and  Octavius  a 
statesman,  whose  feelings  are  strictly  under  command. 
Something  of  predestination  reigns  through  this  play ; 
everything  tends  towards  the  downfall  of  Antony  and 
the  advancement  of  Caesar. 

Enobarbus,  although  an  historical  character,  and  to 
be  found  in  Plutarch,  does  not  there  appear  very 
prominently,  and  may,  to  no  small  extent,  be  called 
a  creation  of  the  pen  of  Shakespeare.  He  found  the 
name  in  history,  but  not  the  man  he  pictured.  Eno- 
barbus forms  one  of  the  rich  sunlights  of  the  picture ; 
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his  plain  bluntness  has  all  the  cheering  hilarity  of 
comedy.  But  his  jocularity  would  be  out  of  place  in 
,  the  latter  scenes  of  the  tragedy ;  how  admirably  does 
Shakespeare  obviate  this.  The  dotage  and  Dl-fortune 
of  Antony  transform  Enobarbus  to  a  serious  man,  and 
finally  corrupt  this  hitherto  faithful  soldier;  he  de- 
serts his  master  and  flies  to  the  service  of  Caesar. 
The  munificent  Antony  sends  after  him  his  chests  and 
treasure,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  flight,  he  had  left 
behind ;  this  act  of  kindness  strikes  the  penitent  fugi- 
tive to  the  heart,  and  wasting  in  grief,  he  goes  forth 
to  die;  and  alone,  without  the  camp,  breathing  his 
deep  sorrow  to  the  cold  moon,  does  Enobarbus  end  his 
life  in  the  bitterness  of  despair. 

As  his  final  ruin  draws  on,  Antony  is  alternately 
'valiant  and  dejected;*  looking  upon  his  high  rank 
and  qualities,  his  unbounded  but  dazzling  dissipation,  . 
his  imperial  generosity,  great  personal  courage,  and 
his  gorgeous  career ;  when  hearing  of  his  death,  we 
feel  incUned  to  say  with  Caesar : 

*  The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom :  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world.* 

That  of  Cleopatra  follows ;  it  is  consistent  with  her 
brilliant  and  luxurious  life ;  she  robs  death  of  its 
hideousness,  and,  enveloped  in  her  royal  robes  and 
crown,  still  radiant  in  that  seductive  beauty  which 
subdued  Caesar  and  ruined  Antony,  she  applies  to  her 
bosom  the  envenomed  instrument  of  death,  and  falls 
into  an  everlasting  slumber  '  as  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft 
as  air,*  where  she  yet  looks  : 

*  As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace.' 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *CYMBELINR' 


This  play  is  conjectured  by  Malone  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  1609,  although  it  was  neither  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company  nor 
printed  till  1623.  The  main  incidents  on  which  the 
plot  rests  occur  in  a  novel  of  Boccace ;  but  our  author 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  them  from  an  old  story- 
book popular  in  that  age,  entitled  *  Westward  for 
Smelts.'  All  he  knew  of  ^Cymbeline'  he  acquired 
from  Holinshed,  who  is  sometimes  closely  followed, 
and  sometimes  strangely  perverted.  This  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  historian,  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  and  the  play 
commences  about  the  24th  year  of  Cymbeline's  reign, 
which  was  the  42d  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the 
16th  of  the  Christian  era ;  notwithstanding  which, 
Shakespeare  has  peopled  Rome  with  modern  Italians, 
Philario,  lachimo,  etc.  *  Cymbeline  *  is  said  to  have 
reigned  35  years,  leaving  at  his  death  two  sons,  Gui- 
derius  and  Arviragus. 

This  drama,  if  not  in  the  construction  of  its  fable, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  our  author's  productions, 
is,  in  point  of  poetic  beauty,  of  variety  and  truth  of 
character,  and  in  the  display  of  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion, one  of  the  most  interesting. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Cymbeline,  king  of  Britain. 

Cloten,  son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  husband. 

Leonatus   Posthumus,   a   gentleman,   husband   to 

Imogen. 
Belarius,  a  banished  lord,  disguised  under  the  name 

of  Morgan. 

p  C  sons  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under  the 

.  *   -<      names  of  Polydore  and  Cadwal,  sup- 

Arviragus,  I  J  A    T>  1    • 

'  I,     posed  sons  to  Belarius. 

Philario,  friend  to  Posthumus, ) 

UcHiMO,  friend  to  Philario,         j  ^tahans. 

French  Gentleman,  friend  to  Philario. 

Caius  Lucius,  general  of  the  Roman  forces. 

Roman  Captain.    IVo  British  Captains. 

PiSANio,  servant  to  Posthumus. 

Cornelius,  a  physician. 

Two  Gentlemen. 

Two  Jailers.  , 

Queen,  wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  queen. 

Helen,  woman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Appari- 
tions, a  Soothsayer,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  a  Spanish 
Gentleman,  Musicians,  OflScers,  Captains,  Soldiers, 
Messengers  and  other  Attendants. 

Scene,  sometimes  in  Britain,  sometimes  in  Italy. 
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The  Princeso  Imogen,  only  daughter  of  Cymbeline, 
king  of  Britain,  secretly  marries  an  accomplished 
courtier,  named  Posthumus,  whose  presumption  is 
punished  by  a  sentence  of  perpetual  exile  by  the 
angry  monarch.  Deprived  of  the  society  of  his  amia- 
ble wife,  the  banished  Posthumus  repairs  to  Rome, 
where  his  confidence  in  the  unshaken  attachment  of 
his  princess  is  unhappily  exchanged  into  a  conviction 
of  her  infidelity  by  the  false  intelligence  which  he  re- 
ceives from  lachimo,  a  perfidious  Italian;  and  the 
misguided  husband  immediately  despatches  orders  to 
Pisanio,  a  faithful  attendant  residing  in  Britain,  to 
put  his  mistress  to  death.  Disregarding  these  cruel 
injunctions,  Pisanio  induces  the  unhappy  lady  to  avoid 
the  malice  of  her  stepmother,  and  the  importunities 
of  her  son  Cloten,  by  flight.  Disguised  in  male  attire, 
Imogen  arrives  near  Milford-haven,  where  she  pro- 
cures hospitable  entertainment  in  the  cottage  of  Be- 
larius,  a  banished  nobleman  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant, 
who  had  revenged  the  injuries  which  he  had  formerly 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  Cymbeline,  by  stealing  his 
two  infant  sons,  and  educating  them  as  his  own  in  this 
retreat.  Cloten  shortly  after  arrives  in  pursuit  of 
Imogen,  and  is  slain  by  the  eldest  of  the  princes  in 
single  combat.  In  the  meantime,  Posthumus  and 
lachimo  accompany  a  Roman  army  to  Britain,  where 
Imogen,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fidele,  becomes 
a  page  to  the  Roman  general,  who  sustains  a  signal 
defeat,  in  which  the  intrepid  valor  of  Belarius  and  the 
two  princes,  assisted  by  Posthumus  in  the  disguise  of 
26 
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a  British  soldier,  is  chiefly  conspicuous.  lachimo  ii 
taken  prisoner,  and  makes  a  confession  of  his  guilt  to 
Cymbeline ;  Imogen  is  restored  to  her  husband,  Be- 
larius  pardoned,  and  the  two  princes  publicly  recog- 
nized, while  the  queen  dies  in  despair  at  the  loss  of  her 
son  and  the  disappointment  of  her  ambitious  projects. 
Our  poet*s  object  in  writing  this  play  was  a  noble 
one ;  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  woman/rom 
the  lewd  aspersions  of  thoughtless  and  unprincipled 
men.  It  is  not  Imogen  alone  whom  the  Italian  profli- 
gate, lachimo,  slanders — it  is  her  whole  sex ;  of  his 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  he  says  to  her  husband : 
'I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the  world.* 
Impossible  as  it  may  appear  to  pure  and  innocent 
minds,  men  still  live  who  are  ignorant  and  sensual 
enough  to  make  the  same  vile  boast.  Among  the 
pleasure-seeking  gallants  of  that  lascivious  age,  when 
seduction  and  duelling  were  by  a  large  number  of  that 
class  considered  mere  venial  vices,  if  not  graceful 
accomplishments,  such  unbelievers  in  the  purity  of 
woman  were,  perhaps,  not  uncommon  ;  and  in  this 
play  the  bard  read  them  a  stem  reproof  from  the 


Imogen  is  a  personification  of  woman ;  woman  en- 
throned in  the  holy  temple  of  her  pure  and  chaste 
affections,  rejecting  the  tempter  of  her  honor  with  the 
bitterest  scorn  and  loathing,  and  enduring  wrong  and 
suffering  with  the  most  touching  patience  and  sweet- 
ness. The  gentler  sex  should  be  always  grateful  to 
the  memory  of  our  great  Shakespeare,  for  his  genius 
did  sweet  homage  to  their  character ;  he  invests  his 
female  creations  with  all  that  is  most  pure  and  gener- 
ous in  humanity,  picturing  them,  indeed,  as  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  but  a  thousand  times  more  acceptable  to 
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the  heart.  There  is  a  moral  dignity  about  his  women, 
a  holy  strength  of  affection,  which  neither  suffering 
nor  death  can  pervert,  that  elevates  them  above  the 
sterner  nature  of  man,  placing  them  on  an  equality 
with  angels.  The  adventures  of  Imogen  are  like  a 
beautiful  romance ;  her  flight  after  her  banished  hus- 
band, her  wretchedness  and  forlorn  condition  when 
informed  that  he  believes  her  false  and  has  given 
order  for  her  death  ;  her  assumption  of  boy's  attire, 
in  which  disguise  she  wanders  among  the  mountains 
at  point  to  perish  from  hunger ;  her  meeting  with  her 
disguised  brothers  in  the  cave  ;  her  supposed  death  and 
recovery,  and,  finally,  her  discovery  of  her  repentant 
husband,  and  throwing  herself,  without  one  reproach, 
upon  his  bosom — are  all  beautifully  portrayed.  Imo- 
gen is,  indeed,  a  pattern  of  connubial  love  and  chastity. 
Posthumus  is  an  irritable  and  impatient  character ; 
his  love  for  Imogen  is  rather  a  selfish  one,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  persuaded  that  she  was  false ; 
it  undergoes  some  purification  in  his  trouble,  and  we 
scarcely  sympathize  with  him  until  his  repentance  of 
his  rashness.  He  then  doubts  his  own  worthiness, 
and  feeling  that  he  has  wickedly  presumed  to  direct 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  and  punish  its  offenders,  ex- 
claims : 

*  Gods  I  if  you 

Should  have  ta*en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 

Had  lived  to  put  on  this.' 

A  reflection  we  all  might  advantageously  make,  when 
contemplating  revenge  for  any  real  or  supposed  injury, 
lachimo  is  an  unconfirmed  villain,  as  dishonest  as 
lago,  but  not  so  devilish,  for  he  has  the  grace  to  re- 
pent of  his  treachery ;  he  tries  to  compound  with  his 
conscience,  and   satisfy  it  with   flimsey  sophistries. 
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He  is  ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  false  assertions 
with  an  oath,  and  does  absolutely  swear  to  Posthumus 
that  he  had  the  jewel  from  the  arm  of  Imogen,  which 
is  literally  true,  but  morally  a  perjury,  because  he  stole 
the  bracelet,  and  led  the  husband  to  suspect  that  it 
was  given  him  in  the  gratification  of  an  infamous 
affection.  lachimo  equivocates ;  lago  would  have  had 
no  compunction  about  the  matter,  but  have  sworn  to 
any  falsehood,  however  injurious  and  diabolical,  with- 
out mental  reservation.  lachimo' s  confession  in  the 
last  scene  is  too  wordy  and  tediously  prolonged,  and 
the  humility  of  it  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  his 
character,  as  portrayed  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
play. 

These  three  characters  are  the  principal  ones  of  that 
group  to  which  the  attention  is  chiefly  attracted ;  Cym- 
beline,  himself,  is  represented  as  weak  and  vacillating — 
a  mere  tool  of  his  wicked  queen,  who  says :  '  I  never 
do  him  wrong,  but  he  does  buy  my  injuries ;  *  rewards 
her  for  them,  as  if  they  were  benefits  :  this  woman  is 
utterly  villainous  without  any  redeeming  quality,  un- 
less affection  for  her  foolish  and  unprincipled  son  be 
called  one ;  it  is  seldom  that  Shakespeare  draws  such 
characters,  for  he  loves  rather  to  elevate  than  to  de- 
press humanity,  and  to  paint  in  sunbeams,  than  to 
people  twilight  with  forms  of  darkness.  Perhaps  she 
is  introduced  to  bring  the  sweet  character  of  the  pure 
and  loving  Imogen  into  greater  prominence  by  the 
power  of  contrast.  The  conduct  of  Cymbeline  is  un- 
accountable, save  in  a  timid  and  wavering  mind; 
having  beaten  the  Romans  by  accident,  he  is  amazed 
at  his  own  temerity,  and,  in  the  very  triumph  of  vic- 
tory, makes  a  peace,  and  promises  to  pay  to  Caesar 
the  tribute  which  he  had  gone  to  war  to  avoid. 
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Cloten  has  been  said  to  be  so  singular  a  character, 
and  possessed  of  qualities  so  contradictory,  that  he 
has  been  supposed  to  form  an  exception  to  Shake- 
speare* s  usual  integrity  in  copying  from  nature.  We 
cannot  see  in  what  particular  he  is  irreconcilable  to  hu- 
manity ;  he  is  a  knave,  a  braggart,  and  a  fool  in  most 
matters,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pos- 
sess some  shrewd  common  sense  ideas  occasionally. 
Nothing  can  be  happier  than  his  defiance  of  the  E;oman 
ambassador: — 'If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us 
with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will 
pay  him  tribute  for  light;  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute.' 
Quaintly  expressed,  certainly,  but  unanswerable  as  an 
argument,  it  is  not  Cloten*  s  want  of  sense,  but  his 
outrageous  vanity,  that  makes  him  ridiculous.  He  is 
not  half  so  great  a  contradiction  to  himself  as  is  Po- 
lonius  in  *  Hamlet,'  and  yet  we  can  easily  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  that  character ;  the  weakness  of 
age  consuming  the  strength  of  maturity,  folly  encroach- 
ing on  wisdom  ;  in  Cloten,  it  is  folly  consuming  com- 
mon sense.  Shakespeare  requires  no  justification  to 
the  observing  mind  ;  few  men  are  either  all  wisdom  or 
all  folly  ;  the  writings  of  the  wisest  man  of  whom  we 
have  any  record  are  bitter  condemnations  of  his  own 
actions,  eloquent  laments  for  time  misspent  in  volup- 
tuous abandonment.  We  doubt  not  that  the  poet  drew 
Cloten  from  a  living  model ;  singularities,  in  works  of 
fiction,  are  generally  copied  from  life — ^they  are  flights 
too  bold  for  most  authors  to  take  without  precedent. 
Respecting  the  character  of  Clot-en,  Hazlitt  has  re- 
marked *  that  folly  is  as  often  owing  to  a  want  of  proper 
sentiments  as  to  a  want  of  understanding.* 

In  the  delineation  of  the  two  princes,  Gruiderius  and 
Arviragus,  Shakespeare  propagates  a  doctrine  which 
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will  find  many  opponents  in  the  present  day :  he  infers 
that  there  is  an  innate  royalty  of  nature,  a  sovereignty 
in  blood  in  those  bom  of  a  kingly  stock ;  and  the  young 
princes  brought  up  as  simple  rustics,  and  bom  of  a 
weak  uxorious  father,  are  represented  as  feeling  their 
high  birth  so  strongly  that  it  impels  them  to  acts  of 
heroism.    Belarius  says : 

'  Their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roo&  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.' 

Their  old  protector  is  a  courtier,  turned  hermit  from 
an  acute  sense  of  wrong  and  a  consequent  disgust  of 
civilized  life,  and  his  language  is  that  of  one  who  has 
seen  the  world  to  satiety :  he  is  full  of  bitter  reflections 
on  princes  and  their  courts,  where  oft  a  man  gains  ill 
report  for  doing  well,  and  *  must  court* sey  at  the  cen- 
sure.' He  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  moralizing 
Jaques ;  all  natural  objects  suggest  to  him  lofty  and 
religious  reflections,  and  the  low-roofed  cave  which 
makes  him  bow  as  he  issues  from  it  to  greet  the  rising 
sun,  instracts  him  to  adore  its  great  Creator.  Jaques 
had  been  a  libertine  in  his  youth,  and  Belarius  is 
guilty  of  a  dishonorable  and  wicked  revenge  by  bring- 
ing up  the  sons  of  Cymbeline  as  rustics ;  the  father 
had  injured  him,  but  he  had  robbed  the  children  of 
their  birthright. 
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HISTORICAL    SUMMARY    OF    'TITUS   AN- 
DRONICUS.' 


This  sanguinary  and  disgusting  tragedy  is  still  suf- 
fered to  retain  its  place  among  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, although  it  is  rejected  by  all  the  commentators 
and  critics  except  Capell  and  SchlegeL  The  editors 
of  the  first  folio  edition,  however,  have  included  it  in 
that  volume,  which  implies  that  they  considered  the 
play  as  his  production.  George  Meres  enumerates  it 
among  his  works  in  1598,  and  this  author  was  person- 
ally esteemed  and  consulted  by  our  poet  It  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  the  present  drama  found  ad- 
mission into  the  original  complete  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  only  because  he  had  written  a  few  lines 
in  it,  assisted  in  its  revisal,  or  produced  it  on  the 
stage.  A  tradition  to  this  effect  is  mentioned  by 
Ravenscroft  in  the  preface  to  his  alteration  of  this 
tragedy,  as  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1687,  where  he 
says,  '  I  have  been  told  by  some  anciently  conversant 
with  the  stage,  that  it  was  not  originally  Shakespeare's, 
but  was  brought  by  a  private  author  to  be  acted ;  and 
he  gave  only  some  master-touches  to  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  parts.'  The  events  of  this  drama  are  not 
of  historical  occurrence,  but  were  probably  borrowed 
from  an  old  ballad  on  the  same  subject  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers*  Company  in  1593,  about 
which  period  it  appears  to  have  been  written.     Mr. 
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Malone  has  marked  with  double  inverted  commas 
those  passages  in  which  he  supposes  the  hand  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  traced. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  poet  Robert  Burns  that,  'when 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  Mr.  Murdoch,  his  school-teacher, 
sometimes  visited  the  family  at  Mount  Oliphant,  and 
brought  books  with  him.  On  one  occasion  he  read 
*  Titus  Andronicus*  aloud,  but  Robert's  pure  taste  rose 
in  a  passionate  revolt  and  protest  against  its  coarse 
cruelties  and  repugnant  horrors.' 

Alexander  Smith's  ^lAfe  of  Bums.^ 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Saturninus,  son  to  the  late  emperor  of  Rome,  and 

afterwards  declared  emperor  himself 
Bassianus,  brother  to  Saturninus ;  in  love  with  La- 

vinia. 
Titus  Andronicus,  a  noble  Roman,  general  against 

the  Goths. 
Marcus  Andronicus,  tribune  of  the   people   and 

brother  to  Titus. 
Lucius,     ^ 

H  '    I  sons  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

Munus,     J 

YouNa  Lucius,  a  boy,  son  to  Lucius. 

PuBLius,  son  to  Marcus  the  tribune. 

^MiLius,  a  noble  Roman. 

Alarbus,    '\ 

Chiron,        >■  sons  to  Tamora. 

Demetrius,  j 
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Aaron,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 
Captain,  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clown  ;  Ro- 
mans. 
Goths  and  Romans. 

Tamora,  queen  of  the  Goths. 
Lavinia,  daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
Nurse,  and  a  black  Child. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officers,  Sol- 
diers, and  Attendants. 

Scene,  Rome,  and  the  country  near  it 


COMPENDIUM  OP  THE  PLAY. 


Titus  Andronicus,  a  Roman  general,  in  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Goths,  takes  captive  their  queen 
Tamora  with  her  three  sons,  and  conveys  them  to 
Rome  in  triumph,  where  one  of  the  youths  is  inhu- 
manly sacrificed  by  the  conqueror  at  the  tomb  of  his 
children  who  had  been  slain  in  battle.  Eager  for  re- 
venge, the  artful  Tamora  makes  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  heart  of  the  emperor  Saturninus,  and  becomes 
the  partner  of  his  throne.  By  the  contrivance  of  her 
two  sons  and  a  Moorish  paramour  named  Aaron,  she 
procures  the  assassination  of  Bassianus,  the  emperor*s 
brother;  while  his  wife  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
Titus,  is  deprived  of  her  tongue  and  hands  by  the 
Gothic  princess,  in  order  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the 
ill  usage  which  she  had  previously  sustained.    Two 
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sons  of  Titus  shortly  after  suffer  death  for  their  sup- 
posed participation  in  the  murder  of  Bassianus  :  the 
real  perpetrators  are  at  length  discovered ;  and  the 
enraged  father,  having  decoyed  the  young  men  to  his 
house,  puts  a  period  to  their  existence,  and  serves  up 
their  mangled  relics  to  their  mother  in  a  banquet 
The  unfortunate  Lavinia  falls  by  the  hand  of  her 
father,  who  afterwards  sacrifices  the  empress  to  his 
fury,  for  which  he  is  slain  by  Satuminus,  who  in  his 
turn  loses  his  crown  and  life  by  the  sword  of  Lucius, 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Titus,  who  procures  a  repeal 
of  his  banishment  by  means  of  a  Grothic  army,  and  is 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate  and  people. 
We  forbear  comment  on  this  tragedy. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'PERICLES.' 


The  History  of  Apollonius,  king  of  Tyre,  contained 
in  an  old  book  of  the  fifteenth  century  entitled  Gesta 
Romanorum,  appears  to  have  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  present  drama.  Gower,  in  his  Confessio 
Amantis^  has  related  the  same  story,  the  incidents  and 
antiquated  expressions  of  which  may  here  be  distinctly 
traced  ;  and  hence,  as  Gower  himself  is  introduced  to 
perform  the  office  of  Chorus,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conjecture  that  the  work  of  the  old  poet  has  been 
chiefly  followed. 

That  the  greater  part  of  this  production  was  the 
composition  of  Shakespeare  is  rendered  highly  prob- 
able by  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  who  have  decided,  from  the  internal  evidence, 
that  he  either  improved  some  older  imperfect  work,  or 
wrote  in  connection  with  some  other  author ;  that  it 
contains  more  of  his  language  than  any  of  his  doubted 
dramas ;  that  many  scenes  throughout  the  whole  piece 
are  his,  and  especially  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
three  acts ;  and  that  what  he  did  compose  was  his 
earliest  dramatic  effort,  being  assigned  to  the  year 
1590.  The  external  evidences  are,  that  Edward  Blount, 
one  of  the  printers  of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare, 
entered  *  Pericles'  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1608,  though  it 
appeared  the  next  year  from  another  publisher,  with 
Shakespeare's  name  in  the  title-page;  that  it  was 
acted  at  Shakespeare's  own  theatre,  the  Globe ;  and 
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that  it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  several  authors  near  his 
time.  This  play  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
the  editors  having  probably  forgotten  it  until  the  book 
was  printed,  as  they  did  'Troilus  and  Cressida/  which 
is  inserted  in  the  volume,  but  not  in  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents. 

The  text  of  this  play  is  so  wretchedly  corrapt, 
that  it  does  not  so  much  seem  to  want  illustration  as 
emendation,  in  which  little  assistance  can  be  obtained 
from  the  inspection  of  the  earliest  printed  copies, 
which  appear  in  so  imperfect  a  form  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  page  undisfigured  by  the  grossest 
errors. 

*0n  the  whole,'  says  Mr.  Steevens,  *were  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  *  Pericles  *  yet  less  than  they  are,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  respect  among  the  curious  in 
dramatic  literature.  As  the  engravings  of  Mark  An- 
tonio are  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
under  the  eye  of  Hafaelle ;  so  '  Pericles '  will  continue 
to  owe  some  part  of  its  reputation  to  the  touches  it  is 
said  to  have  received  from  the  hand  of  Shakespeare.' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Anttochus,  king  of  Antioch. 
Pericles,  prince  of  Tyre. 
Helicanus,  ]  ^      ,     ,     ,-,__ 
EscANES,       I  two  lords  of  Tyre. 

SiMONTDES,  king  of  PentapoHs. 
Cleon,  governor  of  Tharsus. 
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Lysimachus,  governor  of  Mitylene. 
Cerimon,  lord  of  Ephesus. 
Thaliard,  lord  of  Antioch. 
Philemon,  servant  to  CerimoiL 
Leonine,  servant  to  Dionyza. 
Marshal. 

A  Pander,  and  his  Wife. 
BouLT,  their  servknt 
GowER,  as  Chorus. 

Daughter  op  Antiochus. 
DiONYZA,  wife  to  Cleon. 
Thaisa,  daughter  to  Simonides. 
Marina,  daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa. 
Lychorida,  nurse  to  Marina. 

DLA.NA. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pirates, 
Fishermen,  and  Messengers,  etc. 

Scene,  dispersedly  in  various  countries. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Antiochus,  king  of  Antioch,  in  order  to  keep  his 
daughter  unmarried,  subjects  all  suitors  to  the  penalty 
of  death  who  fail  to  expound  a  riddle  which  is  recited 
to  each  :  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  young 
princess  overcome  all  their  apprehensions,  and  prove 
fatal  to  many.  At  length,  Pericles,  prince  of  T^re, 
explains  the  riddle  to  the  monarch,  who  determines  to 
reward  his  ingenuity  by  procuring  his  assassination. 
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To  avoid  the  impending  danger,  which  he  is  unable  to 
resist,  and  to  preserve  his  territories  from  invasion, 
Pericles  quits  his  kingdom,  and  arrives  at  Tharsus, 
where  his  timely  interposition  preserves  Cleon  and  his 
subjects  from  the  horrors  of  famine.  He  is  afterwards 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  shore  of  Pentapolis,  where 
he  marries  Thaisa,  the  daughter  of  king  Simonides, 
who,  in  accompanying  her  husband  to  his  kingdom,  is 
delivered  of  a  daughter  at  sea,  named  Marina.  The 
body  of  Thaisa,  who  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  is  enclosed 
in  a  box  by  her  disconsolate  husband,  and  committed 
to  the  waves,  which  drive  it  towards  the  coast  of 
Ephesus,  where  Cerimon,  a  compassionate  and  skilful 
nobleman,  succeeds  in  restoring  the  vital  functions  of 
the  lady,  who  aft;erwards  becomes  the  priestess  of 
Diana.  In  the  meantime,  Pericles  commits  his  infant 
to  the  custody  of  Cleon  and  his  wife,  and  embarks  for 
Tyre.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Marina  excites  the 
jealousy  of  her  guardians  by  the  superiority  of  her 
attainments,  which  obscures  the  talents  of  their  own 
daughter  :  a  ruffian  is  accordingly  hired  to  deprive  her 
of  life,  who  is  about  to  execute  his  orders,  when  she  is 
rescued  from  destruction  by  pirates,  who  hurry  her  to 
Mitylene ;  at  which  place  she  is  recognized  by  her 
father,  who,  deceived  by  the  representations  of*  his 
perfidious  friends,  is  bitterly  lamenting  her  supposed 
death.  By  the  directions  of  the  goddess  Diana,  who 
appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  repairs  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  recovers  his  long-lost  Thaisa,  and  unites  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Lysimachus,  the  governor  of 
Mitylene ;  while  Cleon  and  his  wife  fall  victims  to  the 
ftuy  of  the  enraged  populace. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  'KING  LEAR.' 


This  noble  tragedy,  the  composition  of  which  is 
assigned  by  Malone  to  the  date  of  1605,  was  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  Nov.  26, 
1607,  and  is  there  mentioned  to  have  been  played  the 
preceding  Christmas  before  his  majesty  at  Whitehall. 
The  story  was  originally  related  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  thence  transcribed  in  Holinshed's  Chron- 
icle, which  Shakespeare  certainly  consulted,  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  more  indebted  to  an  old 
drama  on  the  same  subject  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  1594.  The  episode 
of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  which  is  blended  by  our 
author  with  such  consummate  skill  in  the  development 
of  his  main  design,  was  derived  from  the  narrative 
of  the  blind  king  of  Paphlagonia,  in  the  Arcadia 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  informs  us  that  Lear,  who 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Bladud,  *  nobly  governed  his 
country  for  sixty  years.'  According  to  that  historian, 
he  died  about  eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Lear,  king  of  Britain. 
King  of  France. 
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Duke  op  Burgundy. 

Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Duke  op  Albany. 

Earl  op  Kent. 

Earl  op  Gloster. 

Edgar,  son  to  Gloster. 

Edmund,  bastard  son  to  Gloster. 

Curan,  a  courtier. 

Old  Man,  tenant  to  Gloster. 

PhYSICLAlN. 

Fool. 

Oswald,  steward  to  Goneril. 

Officer,  employed  by  Edmund. 

Gentleman,  attendant  on  Cordelia. 

Herald. 

Servants  to  Cornwall. 

Goneril,  '\ 

Regan,       >■  daughters  to  Lear. 

Cordelia,  J 

Knights  attending  on  the  king.  Officers,  Messengers, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Scene,  Britain,  near  Dover. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Fatigued  with  the  cares  of  royalty,  Lear,  king  of 
Britain,  determines  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  and 
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lo  commit  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  his  three 
daughters.  The  frank  sincerity  of  Cordelia,  his 
youngest  child,  so  displeases  the  infatuated  monarch 
that  he  resolves  to  disinherit  her  and  divide  her  pat- 
rimony between  Goneril  and  Regan,  her  more  specious 
sisters,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  their 
deposed  father.  The  two  daughters  no  sooner  find 
themselves  emancipated  from  parental  control  than 
they  subject  the  old  king  to  a  diminution  of  his  reti- 
nue, and  by  their  cruelty  and  ingratitude  at  length 
drive  him,  amidst  the  inclemencies  of  a  midnight 
storm,  to  an  adjoining  heath,  where  he  is  met  by  Edgar 
in  the  disguise  of  a  lunatic,  assumed  in  order  to  elude 
the  indignation  of  his  father,  the  earl  of  Gloster, 
whose  credulity  has  been  imposed  on  by  the  villanous 
suggestions  of  Edmund,  his  natural  son.  The  mental 
powers  of  Lear  are  overwhelmed  by  his  accumulated 
sufferings,  which  are  secretly  relieved  by  Gloster,  in 
defiance  of  the  injunctions  of  the  sisters;  and  his 
humanity  is  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  through 
the  information  communicated  by  the  treacherous 
Edmund.  In  the  meantime  Cordelia  bestows  her 
hand  on  the  French  king,  who  despatches  a  large  army 
under  the  conduct  of  his  wife  for  the  relief  of  Lear, 
whose  intellects  become  partially  restored  by  the  ten- 
der assiduities  of  his  affectionate  daughter.  A  general 
engagement  soon  after  ensues,  in  which  Lear  and  Cor- 
delia sustain  a  total  defeat,  and  are  committed  to 
prison,  where  orders  are  received  to  hang  Cordelia,  and 
her  unhappy  father  dies  of  a  broken  heart :  Regan  is 
poisoned  by  her  sister  Goneril,  who  stabs  herself  in 
despair  at  the  discovery  of  her  designs  on  the  life 
of  her  husband,  while  Edmund  falls  by  the  hand  of 
his  injured  brother. 
27 
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The  character  of  Lear  is  grand  in  the  extreme ;  the 
choleric  yet  affectionate  old  king,  jealous  of  his  dig- 
nity, brooking  no  insult,  rash  and  impetuous,  blind  to 
everything  but  momentary  feeling,  and  heedless  of  all 
results — casts  from  his  bosom  his  only  affectionate 
child,  and  bestows  his  kingdom  upon  his  two  treach- 
erous daughters,  whose  fiendish  ingratitude  robs  him 
of  the  little  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  and 
drives  him  forth  to  meet  the  midnight  storm,  and  ex- 
pose his  white  head  to  the  'oak-cleaving  thunder- 
bolts ; '  he  wanders  about  in  his  pathless  way  until 
his  mind  is  disturbed,  and  the  impetuous,  dishonored 
king  and  broken-hearted  father  becomes  by  degrees 
mad,  from  dwelling  too  intently  on  the  monstrous 
ingratitude  of  his  children.  He  is  at  length  rescued 
from  the  frightful  destitution  and  misery  to  which  he 
had  been  abandoned  ;  but  it  is  too  late ;  the  blow  has 
been  inflicted ;  the  shock  was  too  great  to  permit  of 
his  recovery,  and,  as  Schlegel  eloquently  observes, 
'  all  that  now  remained  to  him  of  life  is  the  capability 
of  loving  and  suffering  beyond  measure.' 

Some  critics,  amongst  whom  was  Dr.  Johnson,  con- 
tended that  the  termination  was  too  tragical  for  endur- 
ance, and  that  poetical  justice  was  violated  by  the 
ultimate  death  of  Lear  and  his  daughter  Cordelia ;  the 
sublime  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  was  therefore  ban- 
ished from  the  stage,  and  Tate's  corrupt  version,  in 
which  the  scenes  are  most  unnecessarily  transposed, 
altered,  and  interspersed  with  silly  bomblist  and  vapid 
puerility,  was  substituted  in  its  stead ;  Lear  was  saved, 
and  Cordelia  retired  with  victory  and  happiness.  A 
modern  critic,  in  allusion  to  this,  exclaims  :  *  a  happy 
ending  1  as  if  the  living  martyrdom  that  he  had  gone 
through,  the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not  make 
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a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous 
thing  for  him.  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after, 
if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden  after,  why  all 
this  pudder  and  preparation  ?  why  torment  us  with  all 
this  unnecessary  sympathy  ?  As  if  the  childish  pleas- 
ure of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again  could 
tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his  misused  station,  as 
if  at  his  years  and  with  his  experience,  anything  was 
left  but  to  die.' 

Tate  also  cut  out  of  his  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  the  character  of  the  Fool,  which  was  much 
the  sama  as  if  some  modem  dauber  should  paint  out 
the  sunlight  from  a  landscape  of  Claude's.  We  feel 
more  than  a  common  interest  for  this  jester  on  account 
of  his  strong  attachment  to  Lear  and  his  family ;  he 
is  also  a  great  favorite  of  the  aged  king,  is  a  wise 
counsellor,  and,  though  a  bitter  satirist,  is  faithful  to 
the  old  man  through  all  his  persecutions,  and  is 
hanged  at  last  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  his 
deposed  master.  He  never  forgets  his  character ;  re- 
verse of  fortune  makes  him  satirical,  but  never 
serious ;  he  talks  with  a  purpose,  and  strives  to  arouse 
the  old  monarch  to  reassert  his  rank  and  condition, 
and  enforce  the  respect  due  to  it.  The  fourth  scene 
in  the  third  act  is  extremely  grand,  the  real  madness 
of  Lear,  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar,  and  the 
quaint  pithy  sayings  of  the  Fool,  make  a  strange  and 
almost  startling  picture;  the  very  idea  of  bringing 
such  characters  together  is  a  fine  one,  and  would 
scarcely  have  occurred  to  any  other  author.  The 
assumed  insanity  of  Edgar  is  grandly  contrasted  with 
the  real  mental  disorder  of  Lear.  The  latter  never 
loses  sight  of  the  real  causes  of  his  misfortunes ;  when 
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Edgar  first  enters,  personating  the  bedlamite,  the 
aged  king  exclaims  in  tones  of  pity : 

*  What,  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass? 
Could'st  thou  save  nothing  ?     Did'st  thou  give  them  all  ?  * 

And  when  the  fool  asks  him  whether  a  madman  be  a 
gentleman  or  a  yeoman,  with  a  vivid  sense  of  his 
own  rashness,  he  answera  *  a  king,  a  king ! '  But 
Edgar  never  alludes  to  the  cause  of  his  supposed 
madness,  never  forgets  that  he  has  a  part  to  play,  and 
the  poet,  with  an  exquisite  observance  of  nature, 
makes  him,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  disguise, 
rather  over-act  the  part;  he  is  too  learned;  we  see 
something  of  the  gentleman  through  all  the  rags  and 
mouthing  of  the  assumed  idiot.  He  is  familiar  with 
quaint  traditions  and  odd  tales  of  fiends  and  witches, 
which  the  real  wandering  idiot  would  never  have 
thought  of  Lear,  in  the  disorder  of  his  mind,  is 
struck  with  the  same  disparity  in  human  fortunes  and 
sufferings ;  he  had  been  somewhat  despotic  in  his  san- 
ity, but  he  turns  reformer  in  his  madness  and  babbles 
about  the  abuses  of  authority. 

Kent  is  a  very  noble  character,  in  every  respect 
faultless ;  his  love  for  his  royal  master  endears  him  to 
us,  while  his  rough  energy  and  bluntness  of  speech 
claim  our  admiration.  He  is  a  plain  truth-teller  either 
to  king  or  peasant,  a  quaint  humorist,  a  lover  of  jus- 
tice and  liberty,  who  sacrifices  his  rank  and  his  estate 
rather  than  flatter  the  rash  monarch  in  his  course  of 
angry  injustice.  His  excuse  for  his  boldness  of  speech 
also  is  admirable,  'To  plainness  honor's  bound,  when 
majesty  stoops  to  folly. ' 

Of  the  bastard  Edmund,  the  poet  Coleridgie  says 
finely,  'it  is  a  profound  moral,  that  shame  will  nat- 
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urally  generate  guilt,  the  oppressed  will  be  vindictive.  * 
Shakespeare  seems  not  unfrequently  to  rough-hew  a 
character  in  one  play  which  he  matures  and  perfects 
in  another;  thus  Birdn  reappears  as  Benedick,  and 
Edmund  as  lago.  Shakespeare,  who  has  made  Ed- 
mund a  man  of  acute  intellect,  has  no  doubt  through 
him  expressed  his  own  opinion  of  the  follies  of  astro- 
logical studies. 

Nowhere  has  Shakespef^re  drawn  characters  so  alike 
as  the  two  unnatural  daughters  of  Lear ;  both  selfish, 
ambitious,  and  overbearing,  both  guilty  of  the  blackest 
ingratitude  to  their  aged  father,  and  even  seeking  his 
life  ;  both,  by  a  natural  sequence,  false  to  their  hus- 
bands, both  attached  to  the  same  paramour,  and  both 
djdng  by  violence  and  in  despair. 

Shakespeare  always  vindicates  the  justice  of  God's 
providence;  tyrants  live  hated  and  in  fear,  and  die 
un pitied  and  in  blood.  The  crafty  perish  by  craft; 
the  murderous  and  the  treacherous  live  in  a  hell  on 
earth ;  the  wicked  are  heaven's  instruments  against 
themselves ;  and  nature  is  eternally  at  war  with  sin. 
Thus  with  Regan  and  Goneril,  they  lead  a  life  of  con- 
junctive wickedness,  carry  on  a  partnership  of  dev- 
ilry, and  then  growing  jealous  each  of  the  other,  Gon- 
eril poisons  Regan,  and  then  stabs  herself. 

Shakespeare's  philosophy  is  a  stern  one ;  he  is  an 
impressive  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  compensation 
— compensation  to  all,  and  for  all  deeds — evil  for  evil, 
good  for  good.  Edgar,  though  a  pagan,  recognizes 
this  in  these  lines  : 


*  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.' 
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And  the  dying  villain  Edmund  admits  its  truth,  and 
exclaims : 

*  The  wheel  is  come  full  circle ;  I  am  here.' 

We  can  never  escape  this ;  it  is  a  law  of  our  being 
which  we  cannot  evade  or  shake  off ;  if  in  any  we  dis- 
turb another's  peace  we  murder  our  own.  It  has  been 
said,  the  dice  of  Grod  are  always  loaded,  there  arc  no 
chance  casts,  and  this  doctrine  Shakespeare  never  loses 
sight  of  It  is  indeed  wonderfully  prominent  in  Lear, 
and  the  aged  monarch  himself,  much  as  we  sympa- 
thize with  him,  is  but  suffering  the  punishment,  a 
dreadful  one  it  is  true,  for  his  unjust  partiality  to  his 
elder  daughters  and  his  passionate  and  cruel  desertion 
of  his  youngest  child. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *  ROMEO  AND 
JULIET/ 


The  story  on  which  this  play  is  founded  is  related 
as  a  true  one  in  Girolamo  de  la  Corte's  *  History  of 
Verona.'  In  1562  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke  published  a 
poem  on  *  the  Tragicall  Historic  of  Romeus  and  Ju- 
liett ; '  the  materials  for  which  he  chiefly  obtained  from 
a  French  translation,  by  Boisteau,  of  an  Italian  novel 
by  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  who  died 
in  1529.  A  prose  translation  of  Boisteau' 9  work  was 
also  published  in  1567,  by  Painter,  in  his  'Palace  of 
Pleasure ; '  and  on  the  incidents  of  these  two  works 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  constructed  this 
interesting  tragedy.  Malone  imagines  that  the  present 
piece  was  designed  in  1591,  and  finished  in  1596  ;  but 
Chalmers  refers  it  to  1592,  and  Dr.  Drake  to  1593. 
There  are  four  early  editions  of  it  in  quarto,  namely 
those  of  1597,  1599,  1609,  and  one  without  date ;  the 
first  of  which  is  less  copious  than  the  others ;  since 
each  successive  edition  appears  to  have  been  revised, 
with  additions  to  particular  passages. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


EsCALUS,  prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  nobleman,  kinsman  to  the  prince. 

Montague,  )   heads  of  two  houses,  at  variance  with 


! 


Capulet,      i       each  other. 
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Old  Man,  uncle  to  Capulet. 

Romeo,  son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  kinsman  to  the  prince,  and  a  friend  to 

Romeo. 
Benvolio,  nephew  to  Montague,  and  a  friend  to 

Romeo. 
Tybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet 
Friar  Laurence,  a  Franciscan. 
FRLA.R  John,  of  the  same  order. 
Balthasar,  servant  to  Romeo. 
Sampson,    }  _, 

Gregory,   |  servants  to  Capulet 

Abram,  servant  to  Montague. 

Apothecary. 

Three  Musicians. 

Chorus.    Boy  ;  Page  to  Paris ;  Peter  ;  an  Officer. 

Lady  Montague,  wife  to  Montague. 
Lady  Capulet,  wife  to  Capulet 
Juliet,  daughter  to  Capulet 
Nurse  to  Juliet 

Citizens  of  Verona ;  several  Men  and  Women,  rela- 
tions to  both  houses ;  Maskers,  Guards,  Watch- 
men, and  Attendants. 

Scene,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  play,  in  Verona; 
once  in  the  fifth  act,  at  Mantua. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  violent  feuds  subsisting  at  Verona  between  the 
powerful  families  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  form 
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no  obstruction  to  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  attach- 
ment between  Romeo,  the  only  son  of  Montague,  and 
Juliet,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Capulet.  A  secret 
marriage  appears  to  realize  their  fond  anticipations  of 
felicity,  when  Tybalt,  a  nephew  of  Capulet,  rouses  the 
indignation  of  the  young  bridegroom  by  the  murder 
of  his  friend  Mercutio,  and  falls  a  sacrifice  to  his 
resentment  in  single  combat  This  outrage  subjects 
Romeo  to  a  sentence  of  banishment  by  the  prince ; 
while  the  unsuspecting  relatives  of  Juliet,  attributing 
her  grief  to  the  loss  of  her  cousin,  resolve  to  divert 
her  melancholy  by  an  immediate  marriage  with  Count 
Paris.  Finding  her  parents  inexorable  to  every 
entreaty  of  delay,  the  unfortunate  lady  repairs  to  the 
cell  of  Friar  Laurence,  who  had  married  her;  and 
receives  from  his  hands  a  powerful  soporific,  causing  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  vital  functions  for  two 
and  forty  hours.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
nuptials,  Juliet  is  discovered  stiff  and  cold,  and  is  con- 
veyed, amidst  the  tears  of  her  family,  to  the  cemetery 
of  her  ancestors.  The  good  friar,  in  the  meantime, 
despatches  a  messenger  to  the  residence  of  Romeo  at 
Mantua,  arranging  his  secret  return  to  his  native  city 
before  the  expiration  of  Juliet's  sleep.  But  the 
destiny  of  the  lovers  is  misfortune ;  the  letter  of  Friar 
Laurence  never  reaches  its  destination ;  and  the  dis- 
tracted husband,  learning  from  another  source  the 
death  of  his  mistress,  hastens  to  Verona,  forces  an 
entrance  in  the  obscurity  of  night  to  the  monument  of 
the  Capulets,  takes  poison,  and  expires;  soon  after 
which  the  friar  arrives  to  await  the  recovery  of  Juliet 
from  her  trance,  who,  reviving  to  a  sense  of  her  hope- 
less woe,  and  seeing  the  dead  body  of  Romeo  stretched 
before  her,  finds  means  to  terminate  her  existence  by 
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plunging  the  dagger  of  her  husband  into  her  heart. 
The  rival  families  now  too  late  bewail  their  miserable 
infatuation  and,  at  the  intercession  of  the  prince,  bury 
their  animosities  in  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance. 

No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  admirable  construction 
of  this  tragedy  of  our  poet;  had  it  been  merely  a 
love  story,  it  would  have  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
tedious ;  how  artfully  this  is  obviated  !  The  broils  of 
the  rival  factions  of  Capulet  and  Montague,  extending 
even  to  their  humblest  retainers ;  the  high  spirits  of 
Mercutio,  with  his  lively  wit  and  florid  imagination ; 
the  unconquerable  pugnaciousness  of  Tybalt,  *  the  very 
butcher  of  a  silk  button  ; '  the  garrulous  coarseness  of 
the  Nurse,  and  the  peevishness  of  old  Capulet;  all 
these  give  a  briskness  and  rapidity  to  the  early 
scenes  of  the  play,  while  the  latter  ones  are,  as  they 
should  be,  almost  confined  to  the  afflictions  of  the  two 
lovers. 

Romeo  is  an  idealization  of  the  early  youth  of 
genius ;  he  is,  in  truth,  a  poet  in  his  love.  We  fancy 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  it  with  a  vivid  recollection  of 
some  early  attachment  of  his  own ;  and  that  Komeo 
utters  the  intense  and  extravagant  passion  which  a 
gifled,  but  affectionate  nature,  such  as  Shakespeare 
might  have  given  way  to,  before  the  judgment  of 
maturer  years  had  calmed  down  this  frantic  tyranny 
of  love. 

The  poet  has  been  censured  for  making  Juliet 
Romeo's  second  love,  and  Garrick,  in  his  adaptation 
of  the  play,  cut  out  all  allusion  to  Rosaline,  whom 
Romeo  first  loves,  with  as  much  earnestness,  and  even 
more  extravagance  than  that  which  he  displays  in  his 
subsequent  passion  for  Juliet.  But  his  love  for 
Rosaline  was  a  mere  creation  of  fancy,  the  feverish 
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excitement  of  a  nature,  to  which  love  was  a  necessity ; 
in  her  he  worshipped  an  ideal  of  his  own  warm  imagina- 
tion, which  painted  her  as  an  angel  amongst  women. 
Shakespeare  also  indulges  a  gentle  satire  on  the  too 
positive  convictions  of  youth.  Romeo  declares  his 
unalterable  fidelity  to  Rosaline,  and  trusts  that  when 
his  eyes  admit  that  they  have  seen  her  equal,  his  tears 
will  turn  to  fire,  and  bum  the  *  transparent  heretics  ; ' 
and  yet,  in  one  brief  hour  from  this  time,  even  at  the 
fii-st  glance,  he  transfers  his  love  to  Juliet.  But  we 
can  easily  forgive  this  fickleness  ;  we  feel  angry  at  the 
haughty  Rosaline,  who  'hath  forsworn  to  love,*  for 
her  cold  rejection  of  the  passionate  affection  of  Romeo, 
and  pleased  that  he  has  found  one  who  receives  and 
returns  his  passion.  His  poetic  and  fervent  affection 
deserves  the  love  which  the  generous  Juliet  bestows 
upon  him  ;  and  how  tender,  how  devoted,  how  utterly 
unselfish  is  her  passion ;  how  modestly  beautiful  and 
delicate  is  her  apology  for  the  immediate  confession 
of  it. 

Tbou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke.    But  farewell  compliment  I 

There  is  no  affected  coyness,  no  frigid  convention- 
ality in  her  demeanor;  she  is  a  child  of  nature 
yielding  to  the  sweet  impulses  of  a  first  love,  and  pro- 
claiming her  passion  to  the  object  of  it  with  the 
unrestrained  sincerity  of  an  innocent  and  confiding 
spirit.  Her  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  her  husband 
on  the  evening  of  their  nuptials  has  been  censured  as 
inconsistent  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and  not  to  be 
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reconciled  with  the  natural  timidity  of  a  young  maiden, 
even  of  Juliet's  warm  and  impetuous  nature.  Mr. 
Hazlitt  has  finely  answered  this  objection ;  he  says — 
*  Such  critics  do  not  perceive  that  the  feelings  of  the 
lieart  sanctify,  without  disguising,  the  impulses  of 
nature.  Without  refinement  themselves,  they  con- 
found modesty  with  hypocrisy.*  How  admirably  also 
does  Shakespeare  provide  for  every  improbable  circum- 
stance, and  not  only  takes  away  their  improbability, 
but  renders  them  highly  consistent  and  natural ;  thus 
when  Juliet  drinks  the  potion  which  is  to  consign  her, 
a  living  woman,  to  a  loathsome  tomb,  she  is  made  to 
work  upon  her  own  imagination  by  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  horrors  of  her  incarceration  in  the  vault  where  the 
festering  remains  of  all  her  'buried  ancestors  are 
packed,*  and  at  length  swallows  the  potion  in  a 
paroxysm  of  terror. 

The  naturalness  of  the  incident  is  also  heightened 
by  the  first  introduction  of  the  Friar  gathering  medic- 
inal herbs,  and  descanting  upon  their  nature  and 
properties.  It  is  likely  that  he  who  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  uses  of  '  baleful  weeds  and  precious 
juic'd  flowers'  would  employ  them  to  carry  out  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  stratagem .  Sh akespeare  seldom 
omits  an  opportunity  for  the  utterance  of  any  in- 
structive truth  or  moral  maxim  ;  he  was  the  educator 
of  his  audiences,  and  it  gives  us  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  playgoers  of  his  time  to  know  that  they  were 
pleased  with  the  introduction  of  severe  moral  truths 
into  their  amusements.  The  language  of  this  Friar  is 
full  of  them  ;  how  fine  is  the  reflection  which  crosses 
his  mind  when  going  forth  in  the  early  dawn  to  gather 
his  medicinal  herbs,  and  how  naturally  it  arises  out  of 
the  situation : 
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For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  augh*^,  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse. 

Mercutio  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  peculiarities,  one 
of  the  favorite  children  of  his  sportive  fancy,  bred  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  finely  balanced  mind.  The  mer- 
curial and  brilliant  nature  of  the  Veronese  gentleman 
is  full  of  that  natural  gladness,  that  *  overflow  of 
youthful  life,  wafted  on  over  the  laughing  waves  of 
pleasure  and  prosperity,'  which  few  authors  besides 
Shakespeare  impart  to  their  creations.  Well  might 
Dr.  Johnson  say  that  his  comedy  seems  to  be  instinct. 

It  may  certainly  be  wished  that  the  language  given 
to  Mercutio  was  less  coarse  and  sensual  than  it  fre- 
quently is,  but  this  licentiousness  of  conversation  is 
consistent  with  the  probable  humor  of  a  man  in  the 
summer  of  life,  in  perfect  health,  and  devoid  of  all 
anxiety ;  and,  however  repugnant  to  modern  ideas  of 
delicacy  and  gentlemanly  breeding,  is  perhaps  a  picture 
of  the  discourse  of  the  young  nobles  and  gallants  of 
Shakespeare's  own  time. 

An  instance  of  our  poet's  power  of  strongly  deline- 
ating a  character  in  a  few  lines,  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
introduction  of  the  poor  apothecary,  who  is  as  original  a 
conception,  and  during  his  brief  scene,  wins  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  as  much  as  the  hero  of  the 
story  himself. 

This,  like  most  of  our  poet's  tragedies,  preaches  a 
stem  moral,  it  shows  like  a  beacon-fire,  to  warn  the 
young  from  unsanctioned  love  and  idolatrous  passion. 
Shakespeare  probably  intended  to  punish  the  lovers 
for  the  deception  they  both  practised  upon  indulgent 
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parents,  while  the  parents  are,  through  their  children, 
scourged  for  their  vain  feuds  and  unreasonable  hatred. 
The  young  die  after  the  first  brief  hour  of  joy,  the  old 
live  on,  childless  and  desolate,  to  repent  the  blind 
malignity  which  has  wrecked  the  happiness  of  them 
all 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *  HAMLET.' 


The  French  novelist  Belleforest  exti^cted  from  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  the  Danish  historian,  the  history  of 
*Amleth/  and  inserted  it  in  the  collection  of  novels 
published  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  whence  it  was  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  'The  Historic  of  Hamblett/  a  small  quarto 
volume  printed  in  black  letter,  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  play  previous  to  1589 ;  and  on  these  materials 
our  author  is  supposed  to  have  constructed  this  noble 
tragedy,  the  composition  of  which  is  assigned  by 
Malone  to  the  date  of  1600,  while  Mr.  Chalmers  and 
Dr.  Drake  contend  that  it  was  written  as  early  as  1 597, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Percy's  copy  of  Speght's 
edition  of  '  Chaucer,'  which  once  belonged  to  Gabriel 
Harvey,  who  had  written  his  name  at  both  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion,  with  several  notes  between ; 
among  which  was  the  following :  The  younger  sort  take 
much  delight  in  Shakespeare's  *  Venus  and  Adonis ; ' 
but  his  '  Lucrece,'  and  his  tragedy  of  *  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmarke,'  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort, 
1598.  The  original  composition  of  this  play  may, 
therefore,  be  placed  in  1 597 ;  and  its  revision,  with 
additions,  in  1600.  The  earliest  entry  of  it  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  is  July  26,  1602 ;  and  a  copy  of  the  play 
in  its  imperfect  state,  dated  1603,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  from  a  spurious  original,  was  first 
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discovered  in  the  beginniug  of  1825.  Another  edition 
appeared  in  1604,  *  newly  imprinted,  and  enlarged  to 
almost  as  much  again  as  it  was ; '  the  variations  in 
which  are  botfi  numerous  and  striking. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


'   courtiers. 


Claudius,  king  of  Denmark. 

Hamlet,  son  to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  the  present 

king. 
PoLONius,  lord  chamberlain. 
Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet. 
Laertes,  son  to  Polonius. 

VOLTIMAND, 
CORNELrUS, 
ROSENCRANTZ, 
GUILDENSTERN, 

Osiiic,  a  courtier. 
Another  Courtier. 
A  Priest. 
Marcellus,  )     _ 
Bernardo,    J  ^*^^™- 
Francisco,  a  soldier. 
Reynaldo,  servant  to  Polonius. 
Captain.    Ambassador. 
Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father. 
FoRTiNBRAS,  prince  of  Norway. 

Gertrude,  queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother  of  Hamlet 
Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius. 
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liords,    Ladies,    Officers,    Soldiers,    Players,   Grave- 
diggers,  Sailors,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 


Scene,  Elsinore. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


The  sudden  death  of  Hamlet  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  hurried  and  indecent  nuptials  of  his  widow 
with  his  brother  and  successor,  fill  the  mind  of  the 
young  prince  Hamlet  with  grief  and  shame,  which  is 
speedily  exchanged  into  a  desire  of  revenge  because 
of  the  appearance  of  his  father's  spirit,  which  informs 
the  astonished  youth  that  his  end  has  been  effected 
by  the  operation  of  poison,  administered  to  him  in  his 
sleep  by  his  perfidious  brother.  Doubtful  of  the  truth 
of  this  supernatural  communication,  Hamlet  counter- 
feits madness  in  order  to  conceal  his  designs,  and 
invites  the  king  and  his  court  to  witness  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  play  which  bears  a  striking  similarity  to 
the  murder  detailed  by  the  Ghost.  Struck  by  the 
reproaches  of  a  wounded  conscience,  the  guilty  monarch 
betrays  the  emotions  of  his  mind  to  the  vigilance  of 
Hamlet,  who  is  prevented  from  the  prosecution  of  his 
revenge  by  the  death  of  Polonius,  the  father  of 
Ophelia,  who  is  commissioned  by  the  king  to  lie  in 
ambush  during  an  interview  between  the  prince  and 
his  mother :  Hamlet,  hearing  a  noise,  and  conjecturing 
that  it  proceeds  from  his  concealed  uncle  behind  the 
arras,  stabs  the  old  man  to  the  heart;  a  mistake, 
which  deprives  Ophelia  of  reason,  and  causes  her  self- 
28 
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destruction ;  while  the  unfortunate  prince  is  banished 
to  England. by  the  king,  who  sends  thither  secret 
orders  for  his  death  on  his  arrival.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  cruel  mandate  is  prevented  by  his  cap- 
tivity by  pirates,  who  land  him  on  the  Danish  coast. 
In  the  meantime,  Laertes,  the  son  of  Polonius,  in  his 
anxiety  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  sister, 
tarnishes  the  natural  generosity  of  his  character  by 
listening  to  the  insidious  suggestions  of  the  king,  who 
accomplishes  the  destruction  of  his  nephew  by  means 
of  a  poisoned  weapon,  with  which  he  is  wounded  in  a 
trial  of  skill  in  fencing  with  Laertes,  to  which  the 
unsuspecting  youth  is  invited  ;  and  in  which  his  anta- 
gonist also  becomes  the  victim  of  his  own  fraud. 
Finding  his  end  fast  approaching,  Hamlet  inflicts  on 
his  uncle  the  just  punishment  of  his  atrocities ;  and 
soon  after  expires,  after  witnessing  the  untimely  death 
of  his  mother  by  poison. 

Mr.  Steevens  estimates  the  character  of  Hamlet 
very  sternly,  and  considers  him  not  only  unamiable  but 
criminal ;  though  he  admits  that  the  prince  assassinated 
Polonius  by  accident,  yet  he  states  that  he  deliberately 
procures  the  execution  of  his  two  schoolfellows,  who 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  treacherous  nature 
of  the  mandate  they  were  employed  to  carry ;  his  con- 
duct to  Ophelia  deprives  her  both  of  her  reason  and 
her  life,  and  he  then  interrupts  her  funeral,  and 
insults  her  brother  by  boasting  of  an  affection  for  his 
sister  which  he  had  denied  to  her  face,  and  that  he 
kills  the  king  at  last  to  revenge  himself,  and  not  his 
father. 

This  summary  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  though 
strongly  stated,  is  not  a  false  one ;  his  conduct  is 
certainly  indefensible  unless  we  regard  him  as  a  man 
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whose  mind  was  to  some  extent  overthrown  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  This  brings  us  to  the  oft  disputed  question, 
whether  the  madness  of  Hamlet  was  real  or  feigned — 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  tragedy  will,  we  think,  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  both  one  and  the 
other.  His  mind  at  times  trembled  on  the  brink  of 
madness,  shaken  but  not  overthrown.  Not  utterly 
perverted,  by  mental  disease,  but  very  far  from  the 
exercise  of  its  healthy  functions,  at  times  enjoying  the 
perfect  use  of  reason,  and  at  others  clouded  and  con- 
fused. Hamlet  exaggerates  his  mental  defects,  and 
feeling  his  mind  disordered,  plays  the  downright  mad- 
man. 

He,  however,  nowhere  admits  his  insanity  ;  and  his 
soliloquies  certainly  bear  no  appearance  of  wildness. 
So  far  from  believing  himself  mad,  he  has  great  faith 
in  his  own  intellectual  resources :  he  feels  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  spies — ^by  men  whom  he  will  trust  as  he 
will  *  adders  fanged  ;  *  but,  he  adds — 

It  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon. 

This  implies  great  confidence  in  his  own  acuteness; 
and,  to  his  mother,  he  most  emphatically  denies  that 
he  labors  under  mental  disorder :  he  is,  he  says,  *  not 
in  madness,  but  mad  in  craft.'  But  we  should  not 
take  the  word  of  a  madman  for  evidence  respecting  his 
own  malady.  Hamlet  is  rather  cunning  than  wise — a 
quality  not  unfrequently  found  in  men  suffering  from  a 
partial  mental  alienation.  It  should  be  recollected, 
also,  that  he  has  no  reason  for  assuming  insanity  to  his 
friend  Horatio,  whom  he  had  trusted  with  his  secret, 
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and  informed  that  he  might  think  fit  '  to  put  an  antic 
disposition  on.  *  Still,  when  discoursing  very  gravely 
with  him  in  the  church-yard,  he  suddenly  breaks  ofF 
from  his  subject,  and  asks,  abruptly — *  Is  not  parch- 
nient  made  of  sheep-skins  ? '  A  mind  so  flighty  can- 
not be  justly  called  sound. 

Dr.  Johnson  sa5^s,  'of  the  feigned  madness  of 
Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does 
nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the 
reputation  of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman  most 
when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much  rudeness,  which 
seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton  cruelty.  *  This  is  true 
enough  ;  Hamlet's  assumed  madness  in  no  way  assists 
in  working  out  his  revenge,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
nearly  prevents  its  execution,  for  had  the  king  suc- 
ceeded in  his  design  in  sending  him  to  England,  the 
pretended  lunacy  would  have  brought  him  ta  his 
death ;  or  it  might  very  likely  have  led  to  his  close 
confinement  in  Denmark.  This  absence,  then,  of  a 
sufficient  cause  for  feigning  madness  implies  that 
some  seeds  of  absolute  insanity  were  the  origin  of  it. 

Hamlet's  conduct  to  Polonius  is  very  unjustifiable, 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  his  mind  is 
somewhat  disturbed,  though  he  may  also  dislike  the 
old  courtier  because  he  is  the  counsellor  and  companion 
of  the  king ;  but  there  is  no  treachery  in  the  talkative 
old  man.  Polonius  is  very  just  and  open ;  when  he 
discovers  Hamlet's  love  for  his  daughter,  he  lays  no 
plot  to  induce  him  to  marry  her,  he  will  not  play  *  the 
desk  or  table-book,'  but  discountenances  the  attach- 
ment, and  informs  the  king  and  queen  of  it.  Foolishly 
talkative,  he  is  still  a  very  shrewd  man,  and  though 
his  wisdom  is  fast  falling  into  the  weakness  and  child- 
ishness of  age.  he  has  been  a  very  acute  observer. 
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Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  given  an  admirable  delineation 
of  this  character,  says  :  '  Such  a  man  is  positive  and 
confident,  because  he  knows  that  his  mind  was  once 
strong,  and  he  knows  not  that  it  has  become  weak. 
-Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  the 
particular  application.  He  is  knowing  in  retrospect, 
and  ignorant  in  foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his 
memory,  and  can  flraw  from  his  repositories  of  knowl- 
edge, he  utters  weighty  sentences  and  gives  useful 
counsel ;  but  as  the  mind,  in  its  enfeebled  state,  cannot 
be  kept  long  busy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  subject  to 
sudden  dereliction  of  his  faculties,  he  loses  the  order 
of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  himself  in  his  own  thoughts, 
till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle  and  falls  again 
into  his  former  train.  This  idea  of  dotage  encroaching 
upon  wisdom  will  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
character  of  Polonius.  * 

Ophelia  is  a  gentle,  affectionate  character,  drawn  in 
and  sucked  down  by  the  whirlpool  of  tragic  events 
which  surround  her.  Hamlet  treats  her  very  harshly, 
but,  although  this  probably  proceeds  partly  from  his 
aberration  of  intellect,  he  is  also  influenced  by  a 
suspicion  that  she  is  acting  treacherously  towards  him, 
and  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  her 
father  for  some  unworthy  purpose. 

It  has  puzzled  many  of  the  critics  to  account  for  the 
circumstance,  that  although  Ophelia  is  so  modest  in 
her  sanity  that  she  never  even  confesses  her  love  for 
Hamlet,  we  only  gather  from  her  actions  that  she 
loves  him ;  that  when  she  becomes  insane  she  sings 
snatches  of  obscene  songs.  Some  have  thought 
Shakespeare  erred  in  this,  but  in  the  expression  of 
human  passions  he  never  errs.  It  has  been  well  sug- 
gested, that  in  madness  people  frequently  manifest  a 
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disposition  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  they 
possessed  while  in  a  state  of  sanity — the  tiuvid  become 
bold,  the  tender  cruel — and  that  Ophelia,  in  like  man- 
ner, forsook  her  modesty  of  demeanor,  and  became  the 
reverse  of  her  natural  character.  Mr.  G.  Dawson' 
thinks  Ophelia,  in  her  sanity,  to  be  warm  in  her  pas- 
sions— not  a  coarse  sensualist,  Kke  the  queen ;  but 
what  he  calls  sensxious — that  way  dis^Josed,  yet  keeping 
a  strict  guard  upon  herself;  and  that  when  she  be- 
comes mad  that  restraint  is  removed,  and  her  character 
appears  in  its  natural  colors. 

Much  controversy  also  has  been  expended  upon  the 
question  whether  the  queen  was  an  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband;  her  surprise  on  Hamlet's 
exclamation  in  her  chamber,  *As  kill  a  king,'  has 
been  quoted  to  exonerate  her.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  she  exhibits  no  uneasi- 
ness or  remorse  at  the  play,  as  the  king  does,  and  that 
no  remark  ever  takes  place  between  her  and  her 
husband  in  relation  to  it.  Her  agony  of  mind  when 
her  son  compares  her  two  husbands,  and  so  severely 
censures  her,  arises  from  the  recollection  of  her  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  Claudius  during  the  life  of  the 
(ate  king,  and  her  hasty  and  incestuous  marriage. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  *  OTHELLO.' 


A  STORY  in  Cynthio's  novels  is  the  prototype  whence 
our  author  derived  his  materials  for  this  sublime  and 
instructive  tragedy,  which  is  assigned  by  Malone, 
after  considerable  hesitation,  to  the  date  of  1604; 
while  Dr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Chalmers  conjecture  it  to 
be  the  production  of  a  period  as  late  asl  61 2  or  1614. 
This  play  was  first  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  Oct.  6, 
1621,  and  appeared  in  quarto  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year;  between  which  edition  and  the  folio 
of  1623  many  minute  differences  exist. 

*The  beauties  of  this  play,*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'im- 
press themselves  so  strongly  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illus- 
tration. The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  magnanimous, 
artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  in  his  confidence, 
ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in  his  resolution, 
and  obdurate  in  his  revenge ;  the  cool  malignity  of 
lago,  silent  in  his  resentment,  subtle  in  his  designs, 
and  studious  at  once  of  his  interest  and  his  vengeance ; 
the  soft  simplicity  of  Desdemona,  confident  of  merit 
and  conscious  of  innocence,  her  artless  perseverance 
in  her  suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can 
be  suspected,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakespeare's  skill  in 
human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  any 
modem  writer.  The  gradual  progress  which  lago 
makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction,  and  the  circumstances 
which  he  employs  to  inflame  him,  are  so  artfully 
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natural,  that,  though  it  will  perhaps  not  be  said  of 
him  as  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  is  ^  a  man  not  easily 
jealous,'  yet  we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  last  we 
find  him  *  perplex' d  in  the  extreme.' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  senator. 

Two  OTHER  Senators. 

Gratiano,  brother  to  Brabantio. 

LoDOVico,  kinsman  to  Brabantio. 

Othello,  the  Moor. 

Cassio,  his  lieutenant. 

Iago,  his  ancient. 

RoDERiGO,  a  Venetian  gentleman. 

Montano,  Othello's  predecessor  in  the  government 

of  Cyprus. 
Clown,  servant  to  Othello. 
Herald. 

Desdemona,  daughter   to   Brabantio,  and  wife  to 

Othello. 
Emilia,  wife  to  Iago. 
BiANCA,  a  courtesan,  mistress  to  Cassio. 

Officers,  Gentlemen,  Messengers,  Musicians,  Sailors, 
Attendants,  etc. 

Scene,  for  the  first  act,  in  Venice ;  during  the  rest 
of  the  play,  at  a  seaport  in  Cyprus. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  PLAY. 


A  Moorish  general  in  the  service  of  the  Venetians, 
named  Othello,  by  his  valor  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments, captivates  the  affections  of  Desdemona,  the 
only  daughter  of  an  eminent  senator,  who  exposes 
herself  to  the  resentment  of  an  incensed  father  by 
eloping  with  her  lover  and  becoming  his  wife.  These 
nuptials  are  no  sooner  solemnized  than  Othello  is 
required  by  the  senate  to  assume  the  command  of 
Cyprus,  whither  he  is  followed  by  Desdemona,  whose 
influence  over  her  husband  is  exerted  in  behalf  of 
Cassio,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  lieutenancy  for 
an  act  of  indiscretion,  into  which  he  has  been  be- 
trayed by  the  devices  of  lago,  in  order  that  he  may  at 
once  gratify  his  diabolical  malignity  and  promote  his 
personal  advancement'  by  instilling  groundless  suspi- 
cions into  the  ear  of  his  commander  of  a  criminal 
attachment  subsisting  between  his  wife  and  Cassio ; 
which  he  sulistantiates  by  so  much  seeming  honesty 
of  purpose  and  the  production  of  such  strong  ex- 
ternal testimony,  that  the  fierce  desire  of  revenge  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Moor  stifles  the  generous  sympathies 
of  his  nature,  and  he  smothers  his  innocent  wife,  leav- 
ing the  assassination  of  Cassio  to  be  effected  by  the 
agency  of  his  supposed  friend,  who  however  fails  to 
accomplish  his  deadly  purpose.  The  villany  of  lago 
is  at  length  brought  to  light  by  his  wife  Emilia,  who 
is  stabbed  by  her  enraged  husband ;  while  the  unfor- 
tunate Othello  finds  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
his  attendants,  and  deprive  himself  of  life  by  a  con- 
cealed dagger.     In  the  meantime,  Cassio  is  advanced 
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to  the  government  of  Cyprus,  and  lago  is  sentenced 
to  expiate  his  crimes  by  a  painfU  and  protracted 
death. 

The  Moor  is  amiable,  brave,  generous,  and  firm; 
with  him,  what  should  be,  must  be :  he  will  not  per- 
mit his  feelings  to  interfere  with  what  he  deems  his 
duty.  This  feature  of  his  character  contributes  mate- 
rially to  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy :  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  irresolution  of  Hamlet,  lago's  villany  would 
have  been  discovered  and  Desdemona  saved ;  for  Ham- 
let would  always  have  been  desiring  more  evidence, 
and  even,  when  convinced  of  her  falseness,  would 
have  remained  undecided  how  to  act,  and  probably 
would  have  ultimately  divorced  her.  But  lago  calcu- 
lates on  the  hot  Moorish  blood  which  runs  in  Othello's 
veins ;  he  knows  the  impetuous  fierce  passions  which 
lie  latent  in  the  soul  of  the  victim  of  his  fiendish  de- 
ception, and  practises  upon  them  accordingly.  Othello 
is  very  philosophical  until  his  mind  is  poisoned  by  the 
insinuations  of  lago  ;  he  keeps  a  sort  of  military  guard 
over  his  passions ;  remember  his  calm  even  conduct 
when  Brabantio  approaches  him  in  the  street  at  night, 
followed  by  armed  servants  and  public  officers,  whom 
he  bids  to  seize  the  Moor ;  he  himself  addressing  him 
as  '  vile  thief,'  and  with  other  violent  language.  And 
before  the  duke  he  conducts  his  own  cause  with  the 
subtilty  and  readiness  of  an  advocate.  What  a  touch 
of  effective  oratorical  artifice  is  that  where  he  tells  the 
assembled  senate  that  he  had  been  bred  in  a  camp, 
knew  but  little  of  the  world,  and  therefore  could  not 
grace  his  cause  by  the  arts  of  eloquence ;  thus  lead- 
ing them  to  the  belief  that  he  was  incapable  of  defend- 
ing himself,  and  then  delivering  the  most  effective 
oration  that  could  have  been  uttered  in  his  behal£ 
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But  when  the  maddening  conviction  of  his  wife's 
treachery  and  shame  is  forced  upon  him,  he  breaks 
out  into  a  paroxysm  of  frantic  passion  ;  his  habit  of 
self-government  is  for  a  time  annihilated,  and  the  hot 
blood  of  the  savage  triumphs  over  the  judgment  of 
the  man.  He  tries  to  escape  from  this-  dreadful  con- 
viction : 

*  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  forgot  it.' 

But  lago  draws  the  web  gradually  closer  and  more 
closely  around  him,  and,  with  fiendish  sagacity,  keeps 
the  subject  in  all  its  most  hideous  colors  perpetually  in 
his  mind  until  the  final  perpetration  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  the  drama.  How  painfully  affecting  is 
the  anguish  of  soul  with  which  he  exclaims :  '  But 
yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago ! — 0,  lago,  the  pity  of  it, 
lago  I  *  Well  might  Coleridge,  with  the  true  feeling 
of  a  poet,  ask,  as  the  curtain  drops,  which  do  we  pity 
most,  Desdemona,  or  the  heart-broken  Moor  ? 

lago  is  an  utter  villain,  with  no  redeeming  circum- 
stances— love,  benevolence,  sympathy  for  his  race, 
every  holy  and  exalted  feeling  have,  in  him,  no  ex- 
istence; their  place  is  occupied  by  a  satanic  selfish- 
ness and  an  absolute  love  of  malice ;  it  is  the  fertile 
activity  of  his  intellect,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his 
wickedness,  that  alone  make  him  endurable,  other- 
wise we  should  shrink  from  him  with  loathing  and 
disgust.  He  is  the  most  villanous  character  ever 
drawn  by  Shakespeare,  for  Richard  III.  is  cruel,  to 
serve  his  ambition  ;  but  lago  is  cruel  and  fraudulent, 
because  he  finds  a  pleasure  in  fraud  and  cruelty ;  he 
has  no  belief  in  honesty — does  not  think  there  is  any 
such  thing  in  the  world ;  he  entertains  an  obdurate 
incredulity  as  to  the  virtue  of  women,  and  has  a  per- 
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feet  faith  that  Desdemona  will  be  seduced  by  Cassio, 
if  he  tempts  her.  He  looks  upon  everything  only  in 
a  gross  and  sensual  light,  and  delights  in  painting  the 
purest  feelings  in  the  most  repulsive  colors.  This  will 
explain  why  Shakespeare  has  put  so  many  coarse  and 
revolting  speeches  in  his  mouth.  No  character  the 
great  poet  ever  drew  utters  so  many  offensive  expres- 
sions, and  this  was,  doubtless,  intended  to  exhibit  the 
intense  depravity  of  his  mind.  He  has  a  natural  turn 
for  dishonesty  and  trickery,  and  would  rather  gain  his 
ends  by  deception  than  by  straightforward  conduct. 
He  is  proud  of  his  cunning,  and  witty  also,  full  of  that 
ill-natured  sarcasm  which  delights  in  giving  pain  to 
others. 

The  character  of  Cassio  is  admirably  delineated — ^he 
is  every  way  calculated  to  become  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  the  Moor — ^he  is  young,  handsome  and  courte- 
ous, a  scholar,  and  something  of  a  poet,  as  his  beauti- 
ful description  of  Desdemona  will  evidence.  Even 
lago  admits,  *That  he  hath  all  those  requisites  in 
him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after.' 
I  Poor  Desdemona  is  the  perfection  of  womanly  gen- 
tleness and  tenderness — a  generous,  romantic  girl,  full 
of  kindness  to  every  one,  and  by  the  very  liberaUty 
of  her  nature,  laying  herself  open  to  the  aroused  sus- 
picions of  her  husband.  If  she  has  a  fault,  it  is  that 
she  is  too  passive.  Observe  the  wide  contrast  between 
her  character  and  that  of  Emilia,  as  finely  portrayed 
in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act.  Othello  has  de- 
sired his  wife  to  retire  and  dismiss  her  attendant,  and 
the  two  women  are  conversing  before  they  separate  for 
the  night.     Desdemona,  in  her  simple  purity,  asks : 
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*  Dost  thou  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind/ 

Note  the  worldliness  of  the  other's  reply ;  she  would 
not  do  *such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring,'  but,  etc. ;  and 
Desdemona's  sceptical  rejoinder,  '  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  such  woman. '  The  absolute  purity  of  her  mind 
will  not  permit  her  to  believe  in  evil.  How  sweetly 
touching  is  her  character  compared  with  that  of  lago — 
a  seraph  and  a  demon. 
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OP 


FAMILIAR  in  their  mouths  as  Household  WORDS 

King  Henry  FJ  act  iv.  sc.  3. 
(221) 
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Absolute — How  absolute  the  knave  is  I  We  must 
speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us. 

Hamlet^  act  v.  sc.  1 . 

Abstract— They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time.  Hamlet^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Abuse — Nor  aught  so  good  but,  strain 'd  from  that  fair 
use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  ahuse. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Accidents-^WheTem  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
Of  hair-breadth   scapes  i'   the    imminent    deadly 
breach.  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Accommodated — Accommodated ;  that  is,  when  a  man 
is,  as  they  say,  accommodated;  or  when  a  man  is, 
being,  whereby  a'  may  be  thought  to  be  accommo- 
dated ;  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Accoutred— GsQsa,T  said  to  me,  *  Darest  thou,  Cassius, 
now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
Ana  swim  to  j^onder  point? '     Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow.        Julius  Ccesar,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Acres —  In  those  holy  fields, 

Over  whose  a^^es  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
29  (223) 
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Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Acting — Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Action —  With  devotion's  visage 

And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself.  Hanilet,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Actimi — Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action.  Hamlet,  act  ilL  sc  2. 

Actor — ^As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  follows  next. 

Richard  II,  act  v.  sa  2. 

-4dlam— Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came 
And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

King  Henry  F;  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Admired — You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting. 
With  most  admired  disorder.     Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Adorned— ^he  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May. 

King  Richard  II,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Adversity — Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

As  You  lAlce  It,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Adversity — ^A  man  I  am,  cross' d  with  adversity. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Adversity— K  wretched  soul  bruised  with  adversity. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  aet  ii,  sc.  1. 
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Adversity — Adversit'i/s  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 

Rcmieo  and  Juliet^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Affliction — Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kmds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head. 

Othello^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Affliction—  'Tis  a  physic 

That's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Measure  for  Measure^  act  iv.  sc.  6. 

Africa — A  foutra  for  the  world  and  worldling's  base  ! 
I  speak  oi  Africa  and  j^olden  joys. 

Henry  lY^  part  ii.  act  v.  sc.  3. 

After —  Duncan  is  in  his  grave  I 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

Macbeth^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Agate-stone — 0,  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mabhath  been 
with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Age — ^The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Measure  for  Measure^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Age —  And  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 

Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  ! 

As  You  Like  Ity  act  ii.  so.  3. 

Age — You  see  me  here, — a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age;  wretched  in  both  I  ^ 

King  Lear^  act  ii.  sc.  4 
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Age — Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

A^ — ^Therefore  mv  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly.        As  You  LUce  It,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Age — ^The  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the 
peasant  comes  so  near  tne  heel  of  the  courtier,  he 
galls  his  kibe.  Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Age — Tlie  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Julius  Gcesar,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Age — Some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the 
saltness  of  Time.        Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Ages —        One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nui*se's  arms  : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  tiie  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.     Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard ; 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  niouth.    And  then  the  justice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon  ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  vouthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  nis  shrunk  shank  ;  aud  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 
As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 
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Air —  When  he  speaks ; 

The  mV,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still. 

King  Henry  F,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Air — ^And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air,     Troilus  and  Cressida^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Air — Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand, 

thus.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2.    ^ 

Air — Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  Deauty  to  the  sun. 

Ronieo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Air — Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  .• 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  aissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack*  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Tempest,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Air — Mocking  the  air  with  colors  idly  spread. 

King  John,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Airy —  The  lover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 
The  poetic  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven. 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  oi  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

*  So  in  the  original,  but  Mr.  Dyce  reads  "  wreck." 
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AlahcLster — ^Why^hould  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm 
within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  f 

Mei'chant  of  Venice^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Ahhaster — Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alalMister, 

Othello,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Alacrity — ^I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Ale — ^A  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.  so.  2. 

AU —  AU  things  that  are 

Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy*  d. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  so.  6. 

AU — Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues,     fie  just,  and  fear  not ; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Alone — I,  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own. 
Thai  most  are  busied  when  they're  most  alone. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Alteration — Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds.     Sonnet  cxvi 

Ambition — ^When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hatB 
wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sa  2. 

Ambition —  I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
"Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself 
And  falls  on  the  other  side.        Mad>eth^  act  L  8c  7. 
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Ambition —  Fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Amen — I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Am^en 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Ancestors — All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  hath 
done't;  and  all  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him 
may.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Ancient — ^A  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell. 

Tempest,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Ancient — I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Ancient — My  Ancient  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Angels — Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest 
fell.  Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Angels — Angds  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us  I 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Aiwds —  But  man,  proud  man, 

Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iL  sc.  2. 

Atigels —  Besides,  this  Duncan 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off. 

Macbeth,  act  L  sc  7. 

Anger —  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger,  Hamlet,  act  L  sc.  2. 
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Anger — 0,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  I 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Anger —  Anger  is  like 

A  full  hot  horse ;  who,  being  allow' d  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     King  Henry  VIII,  act  i.  sc  1. 

Anguish —  One  fire  burns  out  another's  burning. 

One  pain  is  lessen' d  by  another's  anguish. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Anomted—Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale 
women 
Kail  on  the  Lord's  avwinted. 

King  Richard  111,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Anthems— -'For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  holloaing 
and  singing  of  anthems. 

King  Henry  IV,  part.  ii.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Anthropophagi— The  Anthropophagi,  and.  men  whose 
heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    This  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline. 

Othello,  act  L  sc.  3. 

Antres — Antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Apothecary — I  do  remember  an  apothecary,  and  here- 
abouts he  dwells.     Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Apparel — ^Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Award — Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
jDut  not  express  a  in  fancy ;  nch,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  so.  S. 

Apparitions —  I  have  mark'd 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
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Into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  thovse  blushes. 

M^ich  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Appetite — Doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?  A  man  loves 
tne  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his 
age.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Appetite —        And  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Appetite — Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  I  Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Appetite^  Why,  she  would  hang  on  him 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on.  Samlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Appetite — O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 

King  Richard  II,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Applaud — I  would  applaucTthee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again.      Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Apple — ^A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 
0,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  ! 

Mei'chant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  8. 

Apples — ^There's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Appliance —  Diseases,  desperate  grown, 

By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd. 
Or  not  at  all.  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Appliances — ^With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Apprehension —  The  apprehension  of  the  good 

Uives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

King  Richard  II,  act  i.  sc.  S. 
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Apprehension — ^The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  appre- 
hension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Measure  for  Measure^  act  iii.  so.  1. 

April — 0,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  I 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  act  i.  sc.  3. 

J.ra6?a~All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  little  hand.  Maxibeth,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Argument — He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 

Lovers  Labor's  Lost^  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Armorers — ^The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fix' d  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispei-s  of  each  other's  watch  : 
Fire  answei-s  fire  ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber' d  face : 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and,  from  the  tents, 
The  armorers^  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

King  Henry  FJ  act  iv.  chorus. 

Arms —  Eyes,  look  your  last ! 

Arms^  take  your  last  embrace  ! 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Arrow —  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house. 

And  hurt  my  brother.  Hamlet^  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Arrows — Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows^  some  with 
traps. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  iii.  sc  1. 

Ajsmdc' s  tm,au€s —       Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'tis  01  aspick's  tongues  !      Othello,  act  iii  sc.  3. 
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Aspiring — ^What !  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  m  the  ground  ? 

King  Henry  TT,  part  iii.  act  v.  sc.  6. 

Ass—QvAgd  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull 
ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating. 

Haml^,  act  v,  sc.  1 . 

Ass — ^Egregiously  an  ass.  Othello^  act  iL  sc.  1. 

Ass — 0,  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass  /— 
0,  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass  1 

Mmk  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Assassination — ^If  it  were  done  when  *tis  done,  then 
'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 

Ma>cbeth,  act  i.  sc  7. 

Assembly— Is  our  whole  diss(ass)embly  appeared  ? 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  iv. 

Assume — Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not. 

Hamlety  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Assurance-  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure, 

And  take  a  bond  of  fate.         Macbeth^  a<;t  iv.  sc.  L 

Assurance — ^A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Attempt —  The  attempt^  and  not  the  deed. 

Confounds  us.  Macbeth^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Attendance — ^To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships' 
pleasures. 

King  Henry  VI  11^  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Augury — We  defy  augury.  Hamlet^  act  v.  sc.  2. 
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Avoided — Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back.  Macbeth^  act  v.  so.  7. 

Awe — I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  Uef  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  aioe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

Jvlius  Ccesar^  act  L  BC  2. 


\ 


Babbled-- BahbUd  of  green  fields. 

King  Henry  F,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Bachelor — ^When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor^  I  did 
not  think  I  should  Uve  till  I  were  married. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Backing — Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  A 
plague  upon  such  backing  ! 

King  Henry  1 V,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Badge — Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Baggage — It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy 
With  bag  and  baggage.     Winter's  Tale,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Ba^  and  baggage — Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an 
honorable  retreat,  though  not  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage^ yet  with  scrip  and  scrippa^e. 

As  You  Lilce  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Bait — ^Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  tKe  carp  of  truth. 

Hamlet,  act  ii.  so.  1. 

BaUad—l  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  L  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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Balm — Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Sleep  no  more  I 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,'  the  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Bolm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life  s  feast. 

Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Banh — I  know  a  hanh  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  oxlip^  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 

Midsummer- Night  s  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Banish — Banish    plump    Jack,   and    banish  all  the 
world.         King  Menry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Bankrupt — ^A  hanhrout,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce 
show  his  head  on  the  Rialto. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Banners — ^Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 
The  cry  is  still  '  They  come  ! '  Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.      Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Barks — The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the 
lamb. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Barren — Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  bairen  sceptre  in  my  gripe  ; 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unhneal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Base — Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

King  Henry  V,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Ba^e — ^To  what  bojse  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  ! 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Batfilisk — It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye ; 
Kills  me  to  look  on't.  Cymbdirce,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Battery — Let  him  alone,  I'll  go  another  way  to  work 
with  him  ;  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery  against 
him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria ;  though  I  struck 
him  first,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iv.  sc.  L 
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Battery— VroYQ  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  1*11 
have  mine  action  of  'battery  on  thee. 

measure  for  Measure^  act  il 

Bastard —  He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation. 

King  John^  act  i.  sa  1. 

Bated —  In  a  bondman's  key, 

With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Battalions — ^When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  sin- 
gle spies, 
But  in  battalions.  Hamlet^  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Battles — ^The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  passed.  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Bm — ^I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman.        Julius  Ccesar,  act  iv.  sc  3. 

Be — Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Be — To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  question  : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ?    To  die  :  to  sleep  ; 
No  more  ; — and, Tby  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  die,  to  sleep  ; 
To  sleep  :  perchance  to  dream  ; — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuflled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.  Hamlet,  act  ill.  sc.  1. 


Beadle — A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh. 
Loves  Labor  s  Lost,  act 


iii.  SC.  1. 
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Bear —  Ye  Gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 
And  hear  the  palm  alone. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Beard — ^What  a  heard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got 
more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse 
has  on  his  tail.         Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Beast — It  is  a  familiar  heast  to  man,  and  signifies — ^love. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  I. 

Bea^t — ^A  hea^t,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Beautij^l — She's  heautiful;  and  therefore  to  be  wooed. 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.  ^ 

King  Henry  VI,  part  i.  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Beautiful — Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical  !^ 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ui.  sc.  2. 

Beauty — He  hath  a  daily  heauty  in  his  life. 

Othello,  act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Beauty — ^For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world 
Teaches  such  heauty  as  a  woman's  eye? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself. 

Lovers  Labor's  Lost,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Beauty — 'Tis  heauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  wbit« 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  i.  sc.  6. 

Beauty^s  ensign —  Beauty^ s  enMgn  yet 

Is  crimson  m  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

BedfeUows—Miaery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  hed- 
fdlows.  Tempest,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Bee — Where  the  hee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie.  Tempest,  act  v.  sc.  L 
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Beer — To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Othdlo,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Bees — So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

King  Henry  K,  act  i.  sa  2. 

Beggar — ^When  King  Cophetua loved  the  heggar  maid. 
Ronieo  and  Juliet^  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Beggar — A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before. 

Ridiard  II,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Beggared —  For  her  own  person, 

It  beggared  all  description. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Beggarly — ^A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  v.  Bc.  1. 

Beggars — ^When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen  • 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  oi 
princes.  Jtdius  Ca'^ar^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Beggary — There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 
reckoned. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra ^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Beginning — That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end, 
Midsummer- NigM  s  Dream  ^  prologue. 

Beguile — And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Belief— ^tdindi^  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Believed — ^This  would  not  be  behWd  in  Venice,  thougli 
I  should  sware  I  saw't.         Othello,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

^e??— Silence  that  dreadful  bell:  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.  Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
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Bell — ^Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  hell^ 
Remember' d  tolling  a  departing  friend. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Bells — Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  heUs  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Belly-full — Every  Jack-slave    hath   his  belly-full  of 
fighting.  Cymhdine,  act  ii.  bc.  I. 

Benedick — How  dost  thou.  Benedick  the  married  man  ? 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Bent — ^They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Bermoothes — From  the  still- vexed  Bermoothes. 

Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

r 

Bernes — ^Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem. 

Midsummer- NigM  s  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Best — ^The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows. 

Midsummer- NigM  s  Dream,  act  v.  sc.  L 

Best— They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults. 
Measure  for  Measure,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Better — I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 

King  Hetiry  IV,  part  i.  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Better —  Verily 

I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livera  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Betwixt — And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome  corse 
Betimxt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

King  Hetiry  IV,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  3. 
30 
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Beware —  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear't  that  th'  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Bezonian — Under  which  king,  Bezonian  f    Speak,  or 
die. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Bh'd — Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Biscuit —  One  that  hath  been  a  courtier, 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ;  and  in  his  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bucuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation.         As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Blackberries — Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  ?  If 
reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blaxUcberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Bladder — A  pla^e  of  sighing  and  grief  I  it  blows  a 
man  up  like  dTbladder, 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Blank— Duke.  And  what's  her  history? 
Viola,  A  blank,  my  lord. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iL  sc.  4. 

Bhist — Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 
more; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  numility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  wai'  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger : 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  upthe  blood. 

King  Henry  V,  act  iil  sa  1. 
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Blood — ^For  ija  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  hlood. 

As  You  Like  It^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Blood — ^Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  hlood. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Blood —  The  hlood  more  stirs 

To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Bloody — Bloody  instructions,   which,  being   taught, 
return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.  Mad>eth,  act  i.  sc.  7. 

BlmjD — Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  I  rage  I 
blow  !  King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Bhw — Blow,  hlow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Blushing — ^Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  I 
This  is  the  state  of  man.     To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  hlushing  honors  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Bodkin —  There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  msoTence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  hodMn  f  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
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The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will  ' 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all : 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.     Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 1 

B(md — ^I'U  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak ; 
I'll  have  my  bond  ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
Merchant  of  Venice^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Bond — Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  f 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Bondman — ^Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bond- 
man f    If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended. 

JvMus  Coesar,  act  ilL  sc.  2. 

Bones — Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Bcmes — ^The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft;  interred  with  their  bones, 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Bcmes — ^An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  Uttle  earth  for  charity  ! 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Booh — He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred 
in  a  booh.  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Booh — ^Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  booh,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.      Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  5. 
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Booh — The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foiled, 
Is  from  the  hooh  of  honor  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled. 

Sonnets^  son.  xxv. 

Bom — ^I  was  not  horn  under  a  rhyming  planet. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  v.  sa  2. 

Borrowed — ^The  borrowed  Majes^  of  England. 

King  Jofm,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Borrower — Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sa  3. 

Bosom —  O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 

0  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged  1    Help,  angels !    Make  assay  I 
Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart  with  strings  of  steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  I 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Bosom — My  bosom^s  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne. 

Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Bottom — ^Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee  I  thou  art 
translated. 
Midmimmei'-NigM  s  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Bounds — Not  stepping  o*er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  2 

Bpicels— And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly  ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

Kmg  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  i.  8c.  3. 
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Boiods — ^Thus  far  into  the  howeh  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment. 

King  Ricliard  III^  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Braggart — 0, 1  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue  ! 

Macbeth^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Brain — ^Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  tne  book  and  volume  of  my  hrain^ 
Unmix' d  with  baser  matter.       Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  6. 

Brain — Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  *  *  * 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  hrain  f 

Madbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Brain — Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and  these  paper 
bullets  of  the  hrain  awe  a  man  frona  the  career  of 
his  humor?    Much  Ado  abcmt  Nothing^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Brain — Brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  il  sc.  3. 

Brain — Memory,  the  warder  of  the  hrain, 

Macbeth^  act  i.  sc.  7. 

Brain — ^This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain. 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Brain — Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

^ratVis— Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it. 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Braim — O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in 
their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains, 

Othello,  act  ii.  sc  3. 
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Brains —  The  times  have  been 

That,  when  the  hrains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools. 

Macbeth^  act  iiL  sc.  4. 

Brass — Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.     King  Henry  VIII^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Braved — Brav'd  in  mine  own  Jiouse  with  a  skein  of 
thread  !  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  act  iv.  sc  3. 

Breach — ^But,  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  a  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born, — ^it  is  a  custom 
More  honor' d  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Bread — Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful 
bread.  King  Henry  V,  act  iv.  sc.  L 

Breakfast — You  may  as  well  say  that's  a  valiant  flea 
that  dare  eat  his  breaJcfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

King  Henry  VJ  act  iiL  sc.  7. 

Breastplate — ^What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart 
untainted? 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Breeches — King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer. 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 
With  that  he  called  the  tailor  lown. 

Othello,  act  u.  sc.  3. 

Breed — ^Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
Julius  Ccesar,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Brevity — Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

Hatnlet,  act  iL  sc.  2. 
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Brides — Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house, 
and  the  hricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it. 

King  Henry  F/,  part  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Brief^HaTrdet,    Is  this  the  prologue,  or  the  poesy  of 
a  ring? 

Ophelia.    'Tis  hrief,  my  lord. 

Harrdet.  As  woman's  love.    Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Brief— Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  sajr,  Behold  I 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Midsurn/mer-NighV  s  Dream^  acti.  sc.  1. 

Bnef—We  must  be  5?^  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 
King  Richard  III^  act  iv.  sc  3. 

Briers — 0,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world  I 
As  You  Like  Ity  act  L  sc.  3. 

Bright — ^By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  grbund, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks. 

King  Henry  7F,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Bright — Bright  Apollo's  lute  strung  with  his  hair. 

Lovers  Labor's  Lost,  act  iv.  sc.  3 

-firj^A^ —  'Twere  all  one 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  he  is  so  above  me. 

AWs  Well  tliat  Ends  Well,  act  L  sc.  1. 

Brutus — ^For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Bubbles— The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  thiem.  Mw^iih^  act  L  sc.  3. 
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Buck — A  huch  of  the  first  head. 

Lovers  Labor's  Lost,  act  iv.  se.  2. 

BucJcram — Thou  knowest\  my  old  ward  ;  here  1  lay, 
and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buckram 
let  drive  at  me. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

BurglarT/ — ^Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed  I 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Burnished — Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadowed  liveiy  of  the  bumisfid  sun. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii  sc.  1. 

Burst — ^Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  I 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Bush — Good  wine  needs  no  Intsh. 

As  You  Like  It,  epilogue. 

Bush — Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thiei  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  v.  sc.  6. 

Butter' d--'Twtia  her  brother  that  in  pure  kindness  to 
his  horse  butter' d  his  hay.    King  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Button— On  Fortune's  cap  we're  not  the  very  button, 

Hamht,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 


Cabined— Cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.       Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

C'^^ar — Imperious  C(Esar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  L 
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Qpsar —  Put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Casar  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Julius  CcesaVy  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Ccfsar — Not  that  I  loved  Coesar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Kome  more.  Julius  Ccesar^  act  iiL  sc.  2. 

Ccesar — But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Coesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

JvMus  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Ccesar — ^What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels? 

Julius  Ccesar^  acti.  sc.  1. 

Ccesar — How  like  a  deer  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie.  Julius  Ccesar^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Cahes — Sir  Toby.    Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clmrni.    Yes,  by  Saint  Anne !  and  ginger  shall  be 
hot  i'the  mouth,  too.        Twelfth  Nighty  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Calf—^Hhou  wear  a  lion's  hide  I  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

King  John^  act  iiL  sc.  1. 

Calumnv — Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
thou  snalt  not  escape  calumny. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Can —  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  Macbeth,  act  iiL  sc.  4. 

Candied— No,   let   the  ccmdied  tongue  lick   absurb 
pomp; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 

Samlet,  act  iiL  so.  2. 
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Candle-^\ .  How  fur  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams ! 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
2.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  candle; 

So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Candle — ^To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  • 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  tools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  tne  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  fiill  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.  Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Canker —  In  the  sweetest  bud 

The  eating  canker  dwells. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i.  sc.  I. 

Canker — I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a 
rose  in  his  grace. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Canker — Now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud.  ^ 

King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Cankers — ^The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace.  King  Henri/  IV,  part  i.  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Cannot — I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. 

Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Canon — 0  that  this  too,  too-solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter !    0  God  I    0  God  I 
How  weary,  stale,.flat,  ana  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 

Hamlet,  act  L  sc.  2. 
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Canopied — I  kwow  a  bank - 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 

Midsummer- NigM  8  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Cap — A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 

Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  7. 

Captain — And  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ilL 

Sonnets,  son.  Ixvi. 

Captain— That  in  the  captain^  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Measure  for  Meas^cre,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Care — Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Care — ^I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Casca — See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  I 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sa  2. 

Cassivs — ^Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o' nights ; 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look : 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Cast —  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Ca«— Letting  "1  dare  not''  wait  upon  ** I  would," 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage.  Madyeth,  act  i.  sc.  7. 

Cat — ^Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

Harrdet,  act  v.  sc.  L 

Catalogue — Mar.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 
Mac.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  ffo  for  men. 

MxdMh,  act  iiL  so.  1. 
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Catastrophe — I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

King  Henry  IV^  part  ii.  act  ii.  so.  1. 

Catch —  The  play's  the  thing 

Wherein  I'll  catch  tne  conscience  of  the  kinj^. 

Hamlet^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Cause — ^Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for 
my  cause;  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear. 

Julius  Ccesar,  actiii.  sc.  2. 

Ceremony — No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  rooe. 
Become  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.      Measure  for  Measure^  act  ii.  sa  2. 

CAaj^Grratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing ; 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are 
as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff: 
you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and  when 
you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Chanticleer — My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chantideer. 
As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Chamber — Sitting  in  mv  dolphin-chamber,  at  the 
round  table,  by  a  sea-cole  fire. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Chaos — ^For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And  beauty  dead,  ulack  chaos  comes  again. 

Venus  and  Adonis,  stanza  170. 

Cha/ys —  Perdition  catch  my  soul, 

But  I  do  love  thee  I  and  when  I  love  thee  not 
Cha/ys  is  come  again.  Othdlo,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Chariest — ^The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 

Hamlet,  act  i,  sc.  3. 

Charity — He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charily. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  4. 
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Cliamied — I  bear  a  charmed  life. 

Macbeth^  act  v.  sc  7. 

Charybdis — ^Thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I 
fall  into  Charyhdis,  your  mother. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  act  iiL  sc.  5. 

Cheek —  She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pined  in  thought, 
And,  with  a  ^een  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  Fatience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief  Twelfth  Night,  act  iL  sc.  4. 

Cheek — It  seems  she  han^  upon  the  cheek  of  Night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  L  sc.  5. 

Cheek — See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  I 
0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  c^ccA;/ 

Romeo  and  Miet,  act  iL  sc.  2. 

Cherry —  So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 

Midmmmer-NigM  8  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

CherubiTis —  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,  ^ 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  chervbins; 
Such  narmony  is  in  immortal  souls  • 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decajr 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it 

Meixhant  of  Venice,  act  v.  sa  1. 

Chewing —  Pacing  through  the  forest, 

Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  ana  bitter  fancy. 

As  You  Lake  It,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Chickens — What !  all  my  pretty  c^/c^«,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  ?  Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc  3. 
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Child— ^nef  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child^ 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

ChUd — It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  oyrn  child. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Child— H.OW  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

•  To  have  a  thankless  child/    King  Lear,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Children —  True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Chimes — ^We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  lii.  sc.  2. 

Chrysolite — One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite. 

Othello,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Church-door — Rom.    Courage,  man !  the  hurt  cannot 
be  much. 

Mer.    No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  c^wrc^-cfoor;  but 'tis  enough. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  1 

Churlish — My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Churlish—  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 

A  minist'rin§  an^el  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  best  nowling.  Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Civet — Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to 
sweeten  my  imagination.      King  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  6. 

Civil — Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  i.  act  v.  sc.  1. 
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Cloaks — When  clouds  are  seen  wise  men  put  on  their 
doaks.  King  Riclmrd  Illy  act  ii.  so.  3. 

Clock — ^Tlie  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 
Midsummer- NigM  s  Dream,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Clod — Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  dod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 
To  be  imprison' d  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world. 

Measure  for  Measure^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Clouds — Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York, 
And  all  the  douds  that  lowered  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

King  Richa/rd  III,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Cock-crowing —  The  early  village  code 

Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom. 

King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

CoH — ^I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

King  John,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

Coin —  Coin  heaven's  image 

In  stamps  that  are  forbid. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Cold — ^The  air  bites  shrewdly.        Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Colossus — Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 

Julius  Coesar,  act  i.  sc  2. 
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Come — Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ! 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Macbeth^  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Corns —  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Macbeth^  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Common — ^Like  a  barber^s  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks. 
AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Companv — I  thank  you  for  yonr  company ;  but,  good 
faith,  1  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Company — Com/pany,  villanous  company,  hath  been 
the  spoil  of  me. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Comparisons — Comparisons  are  odorous. 

MucK  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Complete —  In  complete  steel 

Revisit' St  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Composture —  I'll  example  you  with  thievery : 

The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea  :  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  : 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  :  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief. 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Compunctious — ^That    no    compunctious   visitings   of 
nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose.  Macbeth,  £u;t  i.  sc.  5. 

Crnidusion — But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Condmin — Cmidemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it. 
Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
31 
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Confirmations —  Trifles,  light  as  air, 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  01  holy  writ.  Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 


C(mfvjsum — Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece  1 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building.  Macbeth^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Congregate — ^Even  there  where  merchants  most  do 
congregate. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Constant'—'Bw.t  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

Julius  Coesar,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Contagious — And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Hamlet,  act  L  sc.  3. 

Content —  0  now  forever, 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content  I 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  O  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife ! 

OtheUo,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Continual — Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others  books. 

Lovers  Labor's  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Convey — Convey,  the  wise  it  call.     Steal !  fob  !  a  fico 
for  the  phrase ! 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Copy — You  are  the  cruel' st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no     _  „ 

Ifth  Night,  act  i.  sc.  5. 
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Correspondent — I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently.       Tempest^  act  i.  so.  2. 

Costard— ThQ  rational  hind,  Costard. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Counterfeit — Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this : 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  ! 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command. 

Hamlet,  act  ill  so.  4. 

Courage — For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 

King  John,  act  ii.  sc.  L 

Courage — Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-^lace. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  7. 

Course — ^For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  dia  run  smooth. 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Court — I  will  make  a  star-chamber  matter  of  it. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Courtesy — I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Coventry — A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told 
me  I  had  unloaded  aD  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the 
dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  ^care-crows. 
I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat  I  Nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had 
the  most  of  them  out  of  prison. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Coward —         Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  cowards 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  lier  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety  !  King  John,  act  iii.  so.  1. 
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Coward — I  was  a  coward  on  instinct. 

King  Henry  /F,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Cowards — Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths : 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Jvlins  Ccesar,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Cowards — ^A  plague  of  all  covxirds  !  I  say. 

King  Henry  IV^  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Crack — What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  cracic 
of  doom?  Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Creatures — That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites.  Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Creditor —  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 

But  the  fine  issues ;  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  gloiy  of  a  creditor 
Both  thanks  and  use. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  i.  sa  1. 

Crimes —  Tremble,  thou  wretch. 

Thou  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipped  of  justice  !       King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Crip)ian — ^This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian  : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

King  Henry  V,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Cnticcd—'Eor  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical, 

OtJiello,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Crotchets — ^Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head 
now.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Crown — ^Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  1 

Crown — Within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
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Keeps  death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antick  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp. 

King  Richard  II,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Cruel — I  must  be  crud  only  to  be  kind. 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Cunning — An  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant,  and  so 
cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damn'd  ere  I'd 
have  cnallenged  him.      Twelfth  Nighty  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Cupid — ^Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. 

Midsummer-Night^ s  Dream,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Cur — 0  'tis  a  foul  thing  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  him- 
self in  all  companies ! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Curb — Curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Curled — The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Curses —  My  way  of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but  in  their  stead, 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honor,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  and  dare  not. 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Custom — ^But  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 
Brief  let  me  be  :  sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Cut — ^This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Cutpurse — ^A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
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Daffodils — Daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow 
dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath.      Winter's  Tate^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Daggers — ^I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 

Hamlet y  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Daisies — ^When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver- white, 
And  cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Dalliance — ^Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven. 
Whilst,  like  a  j)uned  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.       Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Damnable — ^Thou  hast  damnable  iteration. 

King  Henry  /F,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Dan — ^This  senior-junior,  giant- dwarf.  Dan  Cupid: 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms. 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  iii.  so.  1. 

Danger — Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this 
flower,  safety.    King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Dangers —  Upon  this  hint  I  spake  : 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed. 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

Othello,  acti.  sc.  3. 

Daniel — ^A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  Yea,  a  Daniel! 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
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Dare — What  man  dare^  I  dare.   Macheth^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Dared — ^What !  am  I  dard  and  bearded  to  my  face? 
King  Henry  FT,  part  L  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Daughter — Still  harping  on  my  daxighter. 

Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Daughters — I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
And  all  the  brothera  too. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Daws — But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at.  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

D(m — Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Day — ^As  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Day — ^In  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude 
multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

Loves  Labor's  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Dead—Fal  What!  is  the  old  king  dead? 
Pistol.   As  nail  in  door. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Dearest —  Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Death — ^Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues. 

Mu4ih  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  v.  so.  3. 

Death — ^The  rest  is  silence.  Hamlet,  act  v,  sa  2. 

Death — Death  will  have  his  day. 

King  Richard  II,  act  iii  sc.  2. 
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Death — Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost, 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

Rortieo  and  Juliet^  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Death —  All  that  lives  must  die, 

Posing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Deceit —  0  that  deceit  should  dwell 

In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Romeo  and  Jidiet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Decree — It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error  by  the  same  example 
Will  rush  into  the  state. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Deed — A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 

Macbeth,  act  iL  sc.  2. 

Deed— The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.       Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Deed— -From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  pro- 
ceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed. 

AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Deed — A  bloody  deed :  almost  as  bad,  good  mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Deed — A  deed  without  a  name.  Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Deeds — How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  !  King  John,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Deep —      Glen.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hot.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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Deepei'— Deeper  than  e*er  plum  Diet  sounded. 

Tempest,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Deer — ^Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  : 
So  runs  the  world  away.        Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Deer — ^But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Denmark — Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark, Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Desert — 0,  your  desert  speaks  loud;  and  I  should 
wrong  it  to  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Desert — Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who 
should  'scape  whipping  ?  Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Destmy — ^Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny.^ 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  9. 

Detraction — An  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes 
before  you.  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 


Devil—  The  devil  hath  power 

To  assume  a  pleasing  shape.      Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Devil — ^The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Devil — He  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Devil—0,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the 
devil.  King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Devil — Nay,  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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Diana! 8  foresters — Diana^ s  foresters^  gentlemen  of  the 
shade,  minions  of  the  moon. 

King  Henry  IV^  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Dictyiina — Dictynna,  good  man  Dull. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Die —  Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack ! 

At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

Macbeth^  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Dies — He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts.  ' 

Tempest,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Dies — He  dies  and  makes  no  sign. 

King  Henry  Vl,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Digestions — ^Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, 

CoTnedy  of  Errors,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Discourse — It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Discourse — Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large 


Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  m  us  unused.  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Discourse — So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  iL  sc.  1. 

Discourse — She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse,  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Discretion — ^The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Divided — I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Divinity — ^There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 

Hamlet,  act  iv.  so.  6. 
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Divtmty-^They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers^ 
either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Divinity — ^There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will.    Hamlet^  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Division — ^That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Doff — I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman.        Jidius  Ccesar,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Doa —  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  I 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Do^Cet.  Not  a  word? 
Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  L  sc.  3. 

Dogs —  The  little  dogs  and  all, 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 
King  Lear,  act  iii  sc.  6. 

Dogs — ^Throw  physic  to  the  dogs:  I'll  none  of  it 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Dotes — But  oh  !  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves ! 

Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

DoMe — Double,  double  toil  and  trouble. 

Macbeth,  act  iv.  sa  1. 

Doid)t —  To  be  once  in  doubt 

Is  once  to  be  resolved.  Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Doubt — Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire ; 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ; 
But  never  doubt  I  love.  Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Doubts —  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
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And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

measure  for  Measure^  act  i.  sc.  5.  _ 

Dove — I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove; 
I  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Midsummer' Night^ 8  Dream^  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Dreams — 0,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days. 

King  Richard  III,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Drops — You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.    Julius  Ccesar^  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Dukedom — ^For  me,  poor  man,  my  library 
Was  dvlcedom  large  enough.       Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Dust — What  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  f 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

King  Beniy  VI,  part  iii.  act  v.  sc.  2. 


Faxih — Each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Ear — That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  breaK  it  to  our  hope.         Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  7. 

Ear — Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment 

Jlamlet,  act  i.  sc  3. 
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Early — My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate  ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  I 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Earn — ^I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man 
hate ;  envv  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other 
men*s  good,  content  with  my  harm. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Ears — ^Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Ears — ^Tear  a  nassion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  tne  groundlings.      Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Ears — ^Whose  words  all  ears  took  captive. 

ATTs  Well  that  Ends  Wdl,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Earth — Lay  her  i'  the  earth  ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
My  violets  spring.  Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Earth — ^There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  my  philosophy. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Earth—VW  i)ut  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes. 

Mi Jsiimmei*' Night's  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Earth —  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 

Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Earthlier — But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Midsummer- NigM  s  Dream,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Ekzse — Shall  I  not  take  mine  ea^^e  in  mine  inn  ? 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Easy — 'Tis  as  easy  as  lying.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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Eaten — He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home. 

King  Henry  7F,  part  ii.  act  iL  sc.  1 . 

Eaves-dropper — I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper. 

King  Richard  lll^  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Ecstasy — ^This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love. 

Handety  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Elder —  Let  still  the  woman  take 

An  elder  than  herself ;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart ; 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  woiij 
Than  women's  are.  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Elements — His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man  ! 

Julius  Ccesar^  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Embraced — What  cannot  be  eschew' d,  must  be  em- 
braced. Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Enamelled — He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamdVd 
stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage. 

Two  Gefitlemen  of  Verona,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Encounter — To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 
King  Richard  III,  act  L  sc.  2. 

End —  The  end  crowns  all ; 

And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, , 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Endured — Is  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Enemies— Usid  1  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
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I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Enenrny — ^A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. 

King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Enemy — 0  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains: 

Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Enginer — ^For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard.       Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

England — ^This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
tie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  iteelf, — 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them  ;  nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

King  John,  act  v.  sc.  7. 

England — England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself 

King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

England — 0  England!  model  to  thy  inward  greatness 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart. 
What  might' St  thou  do,  that  honor  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural  ? 

Chorus  to  King  Henry  V,  act  ii. 

Enmity— '1l\^  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity; 
1  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. 

King  Richard  III,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Enskyed^-1  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted. 
Measure  for  Measure,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Enterprise—  ^  This  sickness  doth  infect 

Mood  of  our  enterpirise. 
King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iv.  sc.  I. 


Erdes^  vein — ^This  is  Erdes^  vein. 

Midsummer- NigM  s  Dream,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
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KnqUion — This  bodes  some  Strang  eruption  to  out 
state.  Samlet,  acti  sc.  1. 

Eruptions — Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions. 

King  Henry  /F,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Ece — A  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female ;  or, 
for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman. 

Love  8  Labor's  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Evening — How  still  the  evening  is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony  ! 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Everlasting — Here  comes  the  lady  :  0,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint. 

Romeo  and  Jidiet,  act  ii.  sc.  6. 

Evil — ^The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Julius  Ccesar,  actiiL  sc.  2. 

Excellent-^lt  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength  ; 
But  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Measure  for  Mea^sure,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Excellent —  Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 

Gentle,  and  low — an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

King  Lear,  act  v.  sc.  3, 

Excess — ^To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  tne  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

King  John,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Expectation — He  hath  indeed  better  bettered  expecta- 
tion. Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

Expectation— -0^  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises. 

AlVs  Well  tJiat  Ends  Well,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
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Experience — ^I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me 
merry  than  expenence  to  make  me  sad. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Exposition — I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon 
me.  Midsummer- NigM s  Dream,  act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

Extenuate — Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  ectenuafe. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  Then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

Othello,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Eye — ^Into  the  g/e  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Eye — In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Eye —  He  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says,  very  wisely,  *'  It  is  ten  o'clock. 
Thus  we  may  see, ' '  quoth  he,  ' '  how  the  world  wags. ' ' 
As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

IJye — ^Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Eye — ^Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love. 
Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iL  sc.  I. 

Eye — ^It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye. 

Loves  Labor  s  Lost,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Eye — Stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Eye — An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
32 
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jE^/eft— Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes    ^ 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with.    Macbeth^  act  iiL  so.  4. 


Face —  There's  no  art ^ 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

Maxibeth,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Fcvce — It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face.^ 

Midsummer- NigM 8  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Faxx — ^A  face  without  a  heart.     Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  7. 

Fair — Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair. 

Macbeth,  act  L  sa  1. 

Fair — Is  she  not  passing  fair  f 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Fair-spoken — He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good 
one : 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken  and  mrsuading  ; 
Lofty  ana  sour  to  them  that  loved  liini  not, 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
King  Henry  VIII,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Faith — ^There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith, 
Julius  Ccesar,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Falcon — A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed. 

Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

FaU—  Great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

FaUing-off—O  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there  ! 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 
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Falls — ^Vain  pomp  and  glorv  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open  d.     0,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes*  favors  ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  : 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

King  Henry  VIII^  act  iii.  sc  2. 

False — False  as  dicers'  oaths.       Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

False —  As  for  you, 

Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true. 
Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

FalseJwod — 0,  what  a  goodly  oxxtSAAt  falsehood  hath  ! 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Fame — He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 
Titus  Androniais,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Fan — If  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him 
with  his  lady's  fan. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Fancies —  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest.    Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Fancy — ^Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii  sc.  2. 

Fancy's  course —        All  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy. 

AWs  Well  that  Ends  Wdl,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Fardels — Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  Ufe  ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 
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And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Farewell— 1^  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  partinff  was  well  made. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Faretcdl — Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  con- 
tent! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue. 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  / 

The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomo,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  I 
Farewell  I  Othello's  occupation's  gone ! 

Othello,  act  iii.  sc  3. 

Farewell — Farewell,  2Aong  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  I 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  lorth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easjr  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Fashion — ^The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers  ! 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Fast — Fast  bind,  fast  find, 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iL  sc.  5. 

Fasting-^      _      Down  on  your  knees, 
fasting,  for  a  goc 
As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 


And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love. 
Yoi 


Fat — And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  so.  5. 
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Fatal-^lt  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night. 

Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Father — Oh,  who  would  be  a  father  ! 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Father — Art  thou  his  father  f  ^ 
Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe  her. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Father — Old  father  antic  the  law. 

King  Heniy  IV,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Father — It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Father — My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my 
father 
Than  I  to  Hercules.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Fault — ^And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse. 

King  John,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Fault — Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous,  till  his 
fellow-fault  came  to  match  it. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Ffults — Oh,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favored  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  ! 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Faults — Every  man  has  a  bag  hanging  before  him,  in 
which  he  puts  his  neighbor's  faults,  and  another 
behind  him  in  which  he  stows  his  own. 

Coriolanus,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Faults — 0  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the 
napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior 
survey  of  your  good  selves.    Conolanus,  act  ii.  sc.  L 

Faults — ^Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
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That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  : 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fierymind. 

Hamlet^  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Fear — Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear. 

Macbeth^  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Fears —  When  our  actions  do  not, 

Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Maxibethy  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Feast — ^They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages, 
and  stolen  the  scraps. 

Jjove's  LahoT^s  Lost^  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Fea^t — ^The  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  be^nning  of 
a /eos^, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest 

King  Henry  IV,  part  L  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Feasting — A  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Feeble — ^Let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble, 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc  2. 

Fellow — ^Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy. 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Fellow — A  fellow  that  hath  had  losses ;  and  one  that 
hath  two  gowns,  and  everything  handsome  about 
him.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Fellow — ^If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou 
shalt  find  the  best  kmg  of  good  fellows. 

Ki7ig  Henry  V,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Fellow — ^A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife.^ 

Othdlo,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Fie —  F'e,  fob,  and  ium, 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

King  Lear,  act  iiL  sc.  4. 
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Fife — Vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked  fife. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Figure —  But,  alas  !  to  make  me 

The  fixed  figure  for  the  time,  for  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  and  moving  finger  at. 

Othdlo^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

linger — ^In  faith  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Finger — No  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  firmer. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

I^re — The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  /?re. 

Jaamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Fires — ^And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Firmament — ^This  brave  o' erhanging  ^rmamm^,  this 
majestical  roof  fretted  with  ffolden  fire,  why,  it 
appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapors.      Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Fit. — ^Then  comes  my  fit  again.   Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Flashes — ^Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols? 
your  songs?  your  Hashes  of  merriment,  tnat  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar. 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Flatterers — ^But,  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Flattering — Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your 
soul.  Hmdet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Flattery — 0,  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  I 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
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Flesh — 0  fleshy  fleshy  how  art  thou  fishified  I 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Flint —  Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Gymhdine^  act  iii.  sc.  6. 

Floicer — Maidens  call  it  love  in  idleness — 
Fetch  me  ih^t  flower. 

MidsummeT-Night^ s  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

J'^oggy — lake  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain. 
As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Foodr^Food  for  powder,  food  for  powder ;  they'll  fill 
a  pit  as  well  as  better. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iv.  sc  2. 

Fool— The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise 
man  knows  himself  to  be  9k  fool. 

As  lou  Like  It,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Fool— A  fool,  a  fool !  1  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool;  a  miserable  world  ; 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask  d  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — ^and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Foolery — The  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes 
a  great  show.  As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Foot — ^The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time. 

AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Foot — Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot  before. 

Titus  Andronicus,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Foot—  Solighta/oo« 

Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc,  6. 
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Foot — Nay,  but  make  haste  :  the  better  foot  before. 

King  John^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Footing — ^Danceon  the  sands,  and  yet  no /ooftVi^  seen. 
Venus  and  Adonis^  stanza  25. 

Forbear — Forbear  to  judge ;  for  we  are  sinners  all. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Fordoes-^  This  is  the  night 

That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite. 

Othello,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Forehead—With,  forehead  villainous  low. 

Tempest,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Foremost — ^The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Forget — Men  are  men ;  the  best  sometimes  forget, 

Othello,  act  ii  sc.  3. 

Forgetfulness —  0  sleep,  0  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  f 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Forgot — ^Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 

Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Forked — ^Like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese- 
paring; when  he  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the 
world,  like  b.  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically 
carved  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Fortune—To  be  a  well-favored  man  is  the  gift  of 
fortune;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.  sc.  8. 

Fortune —  Fortune  is  merry. 

And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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Fortune — All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steer' d. 
Cymhdine^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Fortune — There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Julius  Coesar^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Fortune —        When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 

King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Fortune — ^And  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms.         As  You  LUce  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Fortune's  buffets — ^A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and 
rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Fortunes — My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Fountain — A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled ; 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Frailty— Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Framed^ Framed  to  make  women  false. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Friend— 1  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  most  needs  me. 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Friend's  infirmities — A  friend  should  bear  \ilV&  friend' s 
infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Julius  Cassar,  act  iv.  so.  3. 

Friendship — Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
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Fvuit — The  ripest  fruit  first  falls. 

King  Richard  11^  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Fruits — Fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe. 

Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Funeral — ^Thrift,  thrift,  Hpratio  !  the  funeral  baked 
meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Furj/—lP\i\l  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.  Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  5. 


G 

Gall— "Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink  ;  though 
thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Galled — Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are 
unwrung.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Garish —  When  he  shall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Garter — Mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Men-y  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1, 

Gentleman — ^The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman. 

King  Lear,  act  iii.  so.  4. 

George — And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter  ; 
For  new-made  honor  doth  forget  men's  names. 

King  John,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 
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Ghost — ^There  needs  no  gJiost^  my  lord,  come  from  the 
grave 
To  tell  us  this.  Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Ghost — Vex  not  his  glwst:  O,  let  him  pass  !  he  hates 
him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Streteh  him  out  longer.        King  Leai\  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Giant^s  strength —  O,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant ^s  strength;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  luce  a  giant. 

Measure  for  Measure^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Gifts — Shallow.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she 
has  good  gifts, 

Evans.   Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities, 
is  goot  gifts.     Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Girdle — I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes. 

Midsummer- NigM  s  Dream ^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Give — Crive  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue. 

Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Give — Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macbeth^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Give — Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 

Hamlet,  acti.  sc.  3. 

Give — Give  me  to  drink  mandragora. 
That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
My  Antony  is  awav. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  i.  sc.  6. 

Give —  Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart  s  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 
As  I  do  thee.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Glass —  He  was,  indeed,  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
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Gloves — Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses. 

Wi7iter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

G^o— He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives. 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Go —  1.  At  once,  good- night :~ 

Stand  riot  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 
2.  Good-night,  and  better  health. 

Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Go — Master,  go  on  ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

{toc?— The  god  of  my  idolatry. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

God — God  save  the  mark  I 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  afet  i.  sc.  3. 

God — Even  so,  or  with  much  morecontenapt,  men's  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard  ;  no  man  cried  Cfod  save  him  ! 

King  Richard  II,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Gold — 'Tia gold  which  buys  admittance ; — and  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief; 
Nay,  sometimes  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man  ; 
What  can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ? 

Cymhdine,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Gold—^ovr  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt 
When  ^o?cf  becomes  her  object  I 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Gold — ^AU  that  glisters  is  not  gold. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Golden —  I  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  7. 

Good — Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.  sc.  3 
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Good — Good  name  in  man  and  woman^  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  *tis  something, 

nothing ; 
*Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  cood  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.       Othello^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Good — Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Goodness — ^There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

King  Henry  V,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Goodness — ^Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful 
Measure  for  Measure^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Gory— Thou  can'st  not  say  I  did  it ;  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me.  Macbeth^  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Gossip — ^A  long-tongued,  babbling  gossip  ! 

Titus  Andronicus^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Chrandam —  Clown.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras 
concerning  wild- fowl  ? 

Malvolio,  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might 
haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve 
his  opinion.  Twelfth  Nighty  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Grandsire—'FoT  I  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire 
phrase.  Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Grave — Ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me 
a  grave  man.  Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Graves — In  the  most  hi^h  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  1 . 
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Great — In  the  perftim'd  cbamber  of  the  great 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iii.  so.  1 . 

Great — Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em. 

Twdfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Greatness — Nav,  then,  farewell ! 
I  have  touch  d  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness; 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.     I  shall  lall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  m  the  evening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  ill  sc.  2. 

Greek — ^But,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Ghreelc  to  me. 
Jvlius  Ccesar,  act  i.  so.  2. 

Greyhounds — ^I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the 
slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start. 

King  Henry  V,  act  iii.  so.  1, 

.  Grief— ^^^  bettor  to  be  lowly  bom, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  contont. 
Than  to  be  perk*d  up  in  a  glistoring  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

G^nV'~~Every  one  can  master  a  grief  hut  he  that  has  it. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

(rne/^— What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help. 
Should  be  past  grief.       Winters  Tale,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Griefs — Some  gri^s  are  med'cinable. 

Cyrnbeline,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Griefs — ^When  remedies  are  past,  the  gri£fs  are  ended. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Grim-visaaed — Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his 
wrinkled  front.  King  RicJiard  III,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
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Guests — Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  wben  they  are  gone. 

King  Henry  F/,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 


H 

Hoibit — How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Hand—'Rexe  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Hanged — ^If  he  be  not  born  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is 
miserable.  Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Hanged — ^I'U  see  thee  hanged  on  Sunday  first. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Happiness — How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  haj^i- 
ness  through  another  man's  eyes  I 

As  You  hike  It,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Harry — I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm*d, 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fienr  Pegasus. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iv.  so.  1. 

Harvest — His  chin,  new  reaped, 
Shew'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest  home. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  3. 

HavocJc — Cry  '^HavocJc,'^  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc  1. 

HawJc — I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
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Head — ^The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Head — ^The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.         OthdlOy  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Heart — Oh,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  ! 
King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Heart — He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his  heart  thinks  his 
tongue  speaks. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Heart— Ferdinand.  Here's  my  hand. 

Miranda,  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  't. 

Tempest,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Heart — A  merry  heart  ^oes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Heart — 0,  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 
0  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Heaven—  As  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 
And,  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Heaven — But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

King  Richard  II,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Heaven— 8o  excellent  a  king  !  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr !  so  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Heaven — A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing  thee. 
AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  a<5t  iv.  sc.  2. 
33 
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Heaven — Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

King  Henry  VI  11^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Heavens — ^Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black ! 

King  Henry  F7,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Hecuba — ^What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba^ 
that  he  should  weep  for  her  ?    Hamlet^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Help — 'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after. 

Timon  of  Athens^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Hey-day —  At  your  age 

The  hey  day  in  the  blood  is  tame :  it's  humble. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Highly —  What  thou  wouldst  highly. 

That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Hmd—ThQ  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love. 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Hint — Upon  this  hint  I  spake.        Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Hip — I  have  you  on  the  hip. , 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  so.  1. 

History — ^There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  time  deceas'd  ; 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life  ;  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

History — And  what's  her  History? 

A  blank,  my  lord.  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Hit—A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit.    Hamlet,  act  v.  sa  2. 
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Honie-heeping — Hortie-heeping  youth  have  ever  homely 
wits.  Two  Genttemen  of  Verona,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Honest — An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told. 
King  Richard  III,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Honesty — ^There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  1  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.        Julius  Ccesar,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Honor — You  stand  upon  your  honor!  Why,  thou 
unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
keep  the  terms  of  my  honor  precise.  I  myself  some- 
times, leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand, 
and  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  tc 

shuffle,  to  hedge^  and  to  lurch  ;  and  yet  you-^ ! 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Honor — Honor  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honor 
prick  me  off  when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can 
honor  set  to  a  leg?  No.  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honor  hath 
no  skill  in  surgery  then  ?  No.  What  is  honor  f  A 
word.  What  is  in  that  word,  honor  f  What  is  that 
honor  f  Air.  A  trim  reckoning !  Who  hath  it  ?  He 
that  died  o' Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No. 
Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  'Tis  insensible  then?  Yea, 
to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ? 
No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it.  There- 
fore I'll  none  of  it.  Honor  is  a  mere  scutcheon  ; 
and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Honors — This  is  the  state  of  man  :  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Hope — True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings : 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 
King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc.  2. 
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Hope — The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine 
fiut  only  hope.     Measure  for  Measure^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Horatio — Horatio^  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  convereation  coped  withal. 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Horrors — ^I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors, 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Horror's  head — On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate. 

Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Horse — ^A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse! 
King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Horseinanship — ^And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horse- 
maiiship.  King  Henry  IV,  part  L  act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

Host — I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

Host — 1.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter. 
2.  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?    Speak  scholarly  and 
wisely. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

House — ^You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  tne  means  whereby  I  live. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1, 

Household-^  Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 

King  Heiii^  V,  act  iv.  sa  3. 

Humor—The  humor  of  it. 

Metry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  sc.  L 
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I 

Idea — ^Tlie  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Ides — Beware  the  Ides  of  March. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

If—Yom  ''«/"  is  the  only  peacemaker;  much  virtue 
in  *S/"  As  You  Idhe  It,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Ignorance — ^Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

HI — III  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Ill-favored — An  ill-favored  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own. 
As  You  Like  It,  act  v.  sc.  4 

His — And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

Handet,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Imagination — ^The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

Midsummer- NigM s  Dream,  act  v.  sc.  1 . 

Immortality — So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can 
see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

Sonnet,  To  his  Love. 

Imperfections — Unhouserd,  disappointed,  unanel'd, 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5 

Infirm — Tnfirm  of  purpose.  Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Ingratitude — I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying, , vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice.       Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
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Ingredient —  Cassio.  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed, 
and  the  iiigredient  is  a  devil. 

laffo.  dome,  come  ;  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used.         Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Inn — Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  at  mine  inn  f 

King  Henry' IV,  parti  actiii.  sc.  3. 

Instruments — ^The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant 
vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us. 

King  Lear,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Intolerable — Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act.  v.  sc.  2. 

Invisible — 0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast 
no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil ! 

Othello,  act  ii.  sc*  3. 

Itching —  You  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 


Jacic  in  Office — ^I  do  despise  them  ,^^ 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authonty, 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Coriolanus,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Jealousy — 0  beware,  my  lord,  o^  jeahusy. 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  Othello,  act  iii.  sa  3. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Jest — ^A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  v.  sc  2. 
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Jew — I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebreiv  Jew. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Jew — I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Jew — ^I  am  a  Jew:  hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a 
Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions  f 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Job — ^As  poor  B8  Job. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Joint — ^The  time  is  out  of  jbm^. 

Hamlet,  act  L  sc.  5. 

Journeys — Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 
Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Judge — 0  noble  judge!  0  excellent  young  man  I 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Judaes — ^Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Judicious — ^Thou^h  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Jury — ^The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two. 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  il  sc.  1. 

Jwymen — ^They  have  been  grand  jurymen  since  before 
Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Jvst — Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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Justice —  And  then,  the  justice: 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  so.  7. 


K 

Kin — ^A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

King — Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  kin^. 

King  Richard  II,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

King — ^The  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 

King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

King — Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  King  was  slyly  finger' d  from  the  deck. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  v.  sc.  1. 

King —  Do  not  fear  our  person  : 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  21,  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will.  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

King — Ay,  every  inch  a  Icing. 

King  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  6. 

King — Now  lie  I  like  a  Icing. 

King  Henry  V,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Kings — Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

King  Richard  II,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Kings — It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humors  for  a  warrant. 

King  John,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 
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Knaves — ^Whip  me  such  honest  knaves. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

KneU — Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 

Ma^eth,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Know — ^Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not 
what  we  may  be.  Harnlet,  act  iv.  so.  5. 


Labor — ^I  have  had  my  labor  for  mv  travail. 

Troilus  and  OressixJla,  act  L  so.  1. 

Ladies —  The  ladies  call  him  sweet : 

The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Lady — ^The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Laid — ^Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Lame — 0  most  lam£  and  impotent  conclusion  ! 

Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Lards —  Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 

And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

La^t — ^Though  h^t,  not  least,  in  love. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc.  1/ 

Late — ^Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  5, 
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Latin — Away  with  him,  away  with  him  !  he  speaks 
Latin, 

King  Henry  VI^  part  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  7. 

Laugh — ^They  laugh  that  win.       Othdlo^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Law — Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law,    ' 
Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Law — 1.  But  is  this  law  f 

2.  Ay,  marry  is't ;  crowner*s  quest  law, 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Lavjyers — ^The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the 
lauyyers.       •     King  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  2. 


Xmp— ^Methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 

-  honor  from  thepale-f 

King  Henry  Iv,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  3. 


To  pluck  bright  honor  from  thepale-faced  moon. 


Learning — 0  this  learning  I  what  a  thing  it  is  I 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Leave —  Leave  her  to  Heaven, 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodgCj 
To  prick  and  sting  her.  Hamlet,  act  i.  so.  5. 

Liberty —  I  must  have  liberty 

Witnal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wmd. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  il  sc.  7. 

Lie — ^The  lie  circumstantial,  and  the  lie  direct. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Lie — If  I  do  lie,  and  do  no  harm  by  it,  though  the 
gods  hear,  I  hope  they'll  pardon  it. 

Cymhdine,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Lies — Lies  like  truth.  Mad>eth,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

I/ife —  Reason  thus  with  life  : 

If  I  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  a  breath  thou  art, 
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(Servile  to  all  the  sk3^ey  influences,) 

That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keepest, 

Hourly  afflict.       Measure  for  Measure^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Life — The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.       Macbeth^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

lAfe — The  web  of  our  hfe  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good 
and  ill  together. 

AW  8  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Light — ^But,  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window 
breaks  ? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  my  sun  ! 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Light — Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  oi  light  beguile. 
Loms  Labor  s  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Lion — ^Dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar  ? 

Lov^s  Labor's  Lost,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Li(m — Hear  the  lion  roar.        King  John,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Lips — ^Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk. 

King  Richard  III,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Loaf—-  And  easy  it  is 

Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know. 

Titus  Andronicus,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Loolced — No  sooner  met,  but  they  look^ ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they 
sighed;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one 
another  the  reason.       As  You  Like  It,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Looher-on —  My  business  in  this  state 

Made  me  a  looher-on  here  in  Vienna. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  v.  sc.  1 . 

Lord — Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside. 

King  John,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
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Love — Fie,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  /ore, 
That,  like  a  testv  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Va^ona,  act  i.  sc.  ?. 

Love — But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  il  sc  ^. 

Love — Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out ; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sa  2. 

Love — How  to  know  a  man  in  love — ^your  hose  should 
be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve 
unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing 
about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation. 

As  You  LUce  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Love — Lave  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  i^ 
better.  Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Love — Love  thyself  last. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2 

Lov'd — ^Who  ever  hv'd  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ? 
As  You  Like  it,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Lowliness — Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face  : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  wliicli  lie  did  ascend.  Jxdiits  Caesar,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Lunes — In  his  old  lunes  again. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Lure — O,  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  so.  2. 

Lying — ^Lord,  lord,  how  the  world  is  given  to  lying  1 
I  grant  you  I  was  down,  and  out  of  breath  ;  and  so 
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was  he  :  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought 
a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock. 

King  Henry  /F,  part  i.  act  v.  sc.  4. 


M 

Macduff—  Lay  on,  Macduff; 

And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enough  ! 

Madfcth,  act  v.  sc.  8. 

Mad —  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad,  as  I  beUeve  no  other, 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense 
(Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing) 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  v.  sc.  I. 

Mad — ^That  he  is  piad,  'tis  true  ;  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  ; 
And  pity  'tis  'tis  true.  Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Madness — ^Why  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Twdftli  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Madness — ^Though  this  bemac^wcs*,  yet  there's  method 
in  it.  Hamlet,  axjt  ii.  sc.  2. 

Madness —  It  shall  be  so  ; 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

Hamlet,  act  lu.  sc.  1. 

MadncM —  Bring  me  to  the  test. 

And  I  the  matter  will  re-word :  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Maid — ^The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon ; 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes.^ 

Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  3. 
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Maiden — In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 

Midsummer- Nigh  f  s  Dream ^  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Man — ^Wliat  a  piece  of  work  is  mian  I  how  noble  in 
reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculty !  in  form  and  mov- 
ing, how  express  and  admirable  !  in  action  how  like 
an  angel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God  ! 

Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

3fan — A  proper  wan,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's 
day.  Midsummer- Nigh f  s  Dream,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Man — A  poor,  infiim,  weak,  and  despised  old  man. 

King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Man — ^Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vf  xing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Man — Man  delights  not  me, — no,  lior  woman  neither. 

Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Man — ^A  good  old  man,  sir  ;  he  will  be  talking. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Man — God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a 
man.  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Man — And  now  am  I,  if  a  m^n  should  speak  truly, 
little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked. 

Ki7ig  Heniy  IV,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Man — A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.    Comedy  of  Bn^ors,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Man — A  man  of  my  kidney. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  so.  5. 

Man — He  was  a  m^n,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Man — ^Th at  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  1  say,  is  no  man! 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. ^ 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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Many —  Many  a  time  and  oft, 

In  the  Rialto,  you  nave  rated  me. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

March — ^Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remem- 
ber I  Julius  Coesar,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 


Marigold—The  marigold',  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
Vinter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 


And  with  him  rises  weeping. 


Married — As  a  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a 
village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more 
honorable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor. 

As  You  LiJce  It,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Marry — I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request  •  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  Heaven 
may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance  : — I  hope, 

upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt ; 1 

will  marry  her,  that  i  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dis- 
solutely. Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

MarshaVst — ^Thou  marshaVst  me  the  way  that  I  was 
going.  Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Master — ^Think  of  that.  Master  Brook. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Mattel' — I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous. 

King  Henry  iV,  part  i.  act  L  sc.  3. 

Medicine — ^The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine. 
But  only  hope.     Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Medicines — If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines 
to  make  me  love  him,  I'll  be  hanged. 

King  Heiiry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Mdting — ^Albeit  unused  to  the  mdting  mood. 

Othello,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Memory —  Remember  thee  ? 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.    Remember  thee  ? 
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Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial,  fond  records. 

Hamlet^  act  L  bc.  6. 

Men — ^Play  the  meru  Tempest^  act  i.  so.  1. 

Meti —       ^       Men  must  endure^ 
Their  gomg  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither. 

Lear,  act  v.  sc  2. 


Men — Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when 
they  wed.  As  You  Like  It,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Men — Men  have  died,  from  time  to  time,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them ;  but  not  for  love. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Men — 0,  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men  may  do  I  what 
men  daily  do  I  not  knowing  what  they  do. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Mercy — Sweet  Mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

Titus  Andronicus,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

jlfe/w— There  is  no  more  m^roj  in  him  than  there  is 
milk  in  a  male  tiger.  Coriolanus,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Merry — I  am  not  meny ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. 

Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Merry — I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.  sc.  1 

Merry — How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry  f 

Romeo  and  Jidiet,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Merry — And  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I'll  say 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 

King  Henry  VIII,  Prologue. 

Metal — Here' s  m£tal  more  attractive . 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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Miclier — Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a 
micher  and  eat  blackberries  ? 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

MicMng — ^This  is  miching  mallecho ;  it  means  mischief. 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Mildly — ^Well,  mildly  be  it  then,  mildly. 

Coriolanus^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Mile —  They  have  measured  many  a  mile 

To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Lovers  Labor  s  Lost^  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Milk —  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ; 

It  is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Macbeth^  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Mind — 0,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword. 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

Mind — 'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Minister — Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd? 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
E-aze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Minnows — Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  f 

Coriolanus,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

Mirror — To  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Mirth— ^  A  merrier  man 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 

Lovers  Labor  s  Lost,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
34 
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Mirth — ^From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot  he  is  all  mirth. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothings,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Mirth — ^I  have  of  late  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not) 
lost  all  my  mirthy  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises. 

Hamlet^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Mirth — Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast 

PerideSy  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Mischief—To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

Othello,  act  L  sc.  3. 

Misery —  Misery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company ;  anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  :  **Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
**  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
*Tis  just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?'* 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Moan —  Let  us  pay  betimes 

A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  m,oan  to  come. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Mockery — ^Unreal  m,ockery,  hence  ! 

Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc  4. 

Moneif — ^He  that  wants  mmiey,  means,  and  content,  is 
without  three  good  friends. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Monster —  O  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Month — A  little  month,  ere  yet  those  shoes  were  old. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Monument — ^When  old  Time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  ii.  so.  I. 
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Moonlight — How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank  I  Merchant  of  Venice^  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Mom — ^The  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o*er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Mother — That  would  hang  us  every  mother's  son. 

Midsiimmer-Night^  s  Dream,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Motley — Motley's  the  only  wear. 

As  You  Lake  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Mouths —  Your  name  is  great 

In  mouths  of  wisest  censure.       OtJiello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Murder  vnll  out —  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 

Tho*  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Murder — For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will 
speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.    Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Murther — Murther  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Music — If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  oh, 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  givmg  odor. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Music — When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound. 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 
Then  music,  with  his  silver  soundf 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Mystery — Pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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Naked — And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  out  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

King  Richard  III,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Name — Avf.  What  is  thy  name  f 

Gov.  A  name  unmusical  to  Volscian's  ears,  | 

And  harsh  in  sound  to  thioe. 

Coriolaniis,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Nature —  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Nature — One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Necessity — ^Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Necessity — I'd  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Necessity's  pinch —  And  choose 

To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch!       King  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Neither — 'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Othello,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

ATestor— Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

News — ^The  first  brinper  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  a^t  i.  sc.  1. 

Night — Making  night  hideous.       Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4 
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Night —  This  sweaty  haste 

Doth  make  the  night  joint-laborer  with  the  day. 

Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Night — ^The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Ninth — But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  wmfA  part  of  a  hair. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Niobe — ^Like  Niobe,  all  tears.         Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

No — No  more  of  that,  Hal,  and  thou  lovest  me. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Not — ^Thou  troublest  me  ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

King  Richard  III,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Note — I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Note —  Note  this  before  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Note-book — I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  note-bonk. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Nothing — When  I  told  you 

My  state  was  iiothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Nothing — Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Nothing —  Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Nunnery — Get  thee  to  a  nunnery. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Nymph —  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 

Be  all  my  sins  remembered.      Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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Oath — ^A  good  moutb-fiUing  oath. 

King  Henry  IV^  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Obey — I  shall  in  all  my  best  ohey  you,  madam. 

Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Obscure — ^And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little,  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave. 

King  Richard  11^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Off—  Off  with  his  head  !  so  much  for  Buckingham. 
King  Richard  III,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Offence — All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds. 

King  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Offence — ^Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Offence— Oh,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  I 

Hamlet,  axjt  iiL  sc.  3. 

Old — 0?6?  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honor' d  Lancaster. 

King  Richard  II,  axjt  i.  sc.  1. 

Old— An  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Opinion — A  plague  of  opinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on 
l)oth  sides,  like  a  leathern  jerkin. 

Troihis  and  Cressida,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Oracle — I  am  Sir  Orade, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark ! 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Orators — Very  good  orators :  when  they  are  out,  they 
will  spit.  As  You  Like  It,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Othello^ s  occupation — Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

Othdlo,  act  iii.  sa  3. 
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Out-Herods — It  out-Herods  Herod. 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Out —  Out^  damned  spot !  out  I  say. 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  I. 

Out — Out,  out,  brief  candle  !       Mad)€th,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Out — Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  ! 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Omter — Wlijj,  then  the  worid's  mine  oyster^ 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Oyster — \  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform 
me  to  an  oyster:  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he 
have  made  an  oyster  of  me  he  shall  never  make  me 
such  a  fooL    Miijck  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  IL  sc  3. 


ft«yfe— Did*st  thou  see  her  potWZe  with  the  palm 
Of  his  hand?  did'st  not  mark  that? 

Othello,  act  iL  sc.  1. 

Paddling — ^But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching 
fingers, 
As  now  they  are  ;  and  making  practised  smiles, 

As  in  a  looking-glass ;  and  then  to  sigh 

0,  that  is  entertainment 

My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows  I 

Winter's  Tale,  act  i.  so.  2. 

Paid — He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sa  1* 

Pain — ^The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 

Macbeth,  act  iL  so.  3 
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Palpable — A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit ! 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Palsied — Palsied  eld. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

Pansies — ^There's  rosemary :  that's  for  remembrance  ; 
....  and  there  is  pansies :  that's  for  thoughts. 

Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Paper-miU — ^Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar-school : 
and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused 
printing  to  be  used :  and,  contrary  to  the  King,  his 
crown  and  dignity,  tnou  hast  built  a  paper-miU. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  7. 

Paragoned — Paragoned  o  the  world. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Parchment — ^Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the 
skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parch- 
ment f  that  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should 
undo  a  man  r   KiJig  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Parish — ^The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church. 

As  You  Lake  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

Parting — Good-night,   good-night  1   parting  is   such 
sweet  sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say  good-night  till  it  be  morrow. 

Romeo  and  Jidiet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Parting — ^This  parting  heart  strikes  poor  lovere  (\jinib. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  ii.  sc.  2, 

Passeth — ^But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Passing —  My  story  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
She  swore,  in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twaa  passing 
strange ; 
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'Twas  pitiful,  *twas  wondrous  pitiful ; 

She  wished  sne  had  not  heard  it :  yet  she  wished 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man. 

Othello^  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Past — Past  corporal  toil.     King  Henri/  J\  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Past — lago.  What !  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 
Camo,  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

Othello^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Patches — ^A  king  of  shreds  and  patches. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Patience —  Patience  and  sorrow  strove 

Who  should  express  her  goodliest. 

King  Lear^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Patience —  *Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  soiTOW ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself 

Miich  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Patient —  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself.  Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Paunches — Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty 
bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

PatLse — ^I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Julius  Coisar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Pays — ^Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

King  Henry  V,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

Peace — He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

King  Henry  VlII,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 
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Peace —  Peace,  sit  you  down, 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Peace — ^Wby,  I,  in  this,  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Ki7ig  Richard  III,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Pearl —  Of  one  whose  hand, 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe.  Othello,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Peers — ^Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state. 
King  Henry  Vl,  part  ii.  act  L  sc.  L 

Pelting — Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,  defend  you 
Prom  seasons  such  as  these? 

King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Perilous — ^That's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder  gun. 
King  Henry  V,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Penuries —  At  lover's  petyuries. 

They  say,  Jove  laughs. 

Ronieo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  so.  2. 

jPer/wrv— Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Perusal — He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face 
As  he  would  draw  it.  Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Philippi—l  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Philosopher — ^For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  v.  80.  1. 
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Philosophy — Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 
As  You  Like  It^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Phoebus — Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus'  gins  arise.        Cymbeline^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Phjsic —  Take  phvsic,  pomp  ; 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretcnes  feel. 

King  Lear^  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Pia  mater — ^These  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory, 
nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater^  and  delivered 
upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Pictures — ^The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures.  Macbeth^  act  ii.  so.  2. 

Pinch —  Along  with  them 

They  brought  one  Pinch^  a  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank. 

Comedy  of  Errors^  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Pins  fee — I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pins  fee. 

Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Pipe — They  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart  s  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee.  Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Pity — Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 

Tim^n  of  Athens^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Pity-^^Mt  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago  !  0  lago,  the  pity 
of  it,  lago  !  Othdlo,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Plain — ^Mark,  now^ow  y^lain  tale  shall  put  you  down. 
King  Henry  iF,  part  i.  act  iL  sc  1.  ^ 

Pki^ —  The  plays  the  thing, 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

Hamlet,  act  iL  sc.  2. 
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Players — 0,  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play, 
and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highlv,  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  tne  accent 
of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor 
man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably.  Hamlet^  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Plentifid — ^They  have  a  pUntifvl  lack  of  wit. 

Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Plummet — Deeper  than  did  ever  j^ummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  Tempest,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Poetical — Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee 
poetical!  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Prison — Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth. 

King  John^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

PboL — The  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.  ^ 

King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Poor — Poor  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Poppy —  Not  poppy  nor  mandragora. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  S3n'ups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  slee|> 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday.  Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Ports — ^All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits 
)rte  and  happy  havens. 
King  Richard  II,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Potations — Potations  pottle  deep.  Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Potent — Most  potent^  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Poverty — ^My  poverty^  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Romeo  and  Juliet ^  act  v.  sc.  1. 


Are  to  a  wise  man  ^rte  and  happy  havens. 
^Achar '  " 
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Poverty — Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips. 

Othello,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Praising —  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. 

AW  8  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Prayer-hook — See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two 
clergymen ! 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand  f 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. 

King  Richard  III,  act  iii.  sc.  7. 

Present —  Present  fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imagining. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Press — Bress  not  a  falling  man  too  far. 

mng  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Presumptimi — It  is  presumption  m  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Pr<^ —  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  on,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  p^'ey  at  fortune.  Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Priam's  curtain — Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spirit- 
less. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  looks,  so  woe-begoue. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  niglit, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burned. 
King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  i.  sc.  1 

Pricking — ^By  the  pricking  of  iny  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. 

Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Pride — Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

Othello,  act  iii  so.  3. 
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Pt^de — My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Prize —  It  so  falls  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 'diet  ii.  sc.  1. 

Prodigal — Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that 
I  should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Profit— ^0  jyrofit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  ; 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i.  sa  1. 

Prohques —  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  nappy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

P'omotion — 0  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

/^roo/— Give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Prophetic — 0  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle ! 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Proportion — I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fsiT proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature. 
Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  mv  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  halt  made  up. 

King  Richard  HI,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
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Prosperity — A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Proud — Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings. 

King  Senry  V7,  part  iii.  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Prouder — P'ouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk. 

Cynibeline,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Prove — I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Purge — Purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Puritan — ^But  one  Piritan  amongst  them,   and  he 
sings  psalms  to  hornpipes. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Purpose — Infirm  of  purpose.        Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Pirse — ^Put  money  in  thy  purse,     Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Purses — ^Lies  in  their  jfmrses  ;  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  nate. 

King  Richard  II,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 


Q 

Quality — Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality. 

Hamlet,  act  li.  sc.  2. 

Quarrd—Vxii  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Who,  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

King  Richard  II,  act  L  sc.  2. 
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Quarrel — Greatly  to  find  quan-el  in  a  straw, 
When  honor's  at  the  stake.      Hamlet,  act  iv.  so.  4. 

Quarrels — ^Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  Qgg  is 
full  of  meat.  Romeo  ana  Juliet^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Quarry — ^Your  castle  is  surprised  ;  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered  :  to  relate  the  manner 
Were,  on  the  quarn/  of  these  murdered  deer, 
To  add  the  death  oi*  you.         Macbeth^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Question  d — Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  questiojid  me  the  story  of  my  life 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  sieves,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  pass'd.  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 


R 

Rain — ^The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  ra^iii  from  heaven 
Upon  tne  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  : 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  Himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  ;  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
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Rascals — ^And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world. 

Othello^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Razure —  *  Gainst  the  tooth  of  time 

And  razure  of  obHvion. 

Measure  for  Measure^  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Reason — I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Reason — Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much.  As  You  Like  It^  act  iiL  sc.  2. 

Reason —  The  insane  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Reasons — His  reasons  are  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff ;  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you 
find  them ;  and  when  you  have  found  them  tney 
are  not  worth  the  search 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  L  sc.  1. 

Reckoning — I  am  ill  at  reckoning;  it  fits  the  spirit 
of  a  tapster.  Lovers  Labor's  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

i?ccA»mVi^— Ruminates  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no 
arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reclconing. 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Reform — 0,  reform  it  altogether. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Relief— ^or  this  relief,  much  thanks. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Remedies — Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven. 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Wdl,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Remedy —        ^       Things  without  all  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard  :  what's  done  is  done. 

Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
35 
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Remuneration — Biron.  What  is  a  remuneration  f 
Costard.  Marry,  sir,  halfpenny  farthing. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Report — Report  me  and  my  cause  aright. 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Reproof— \  have  a  touch  of  your  condition, 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

King  Richard  III,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Reputation — ^Thou  liest  in  reputation  sick. 

King  Richard  II,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Remect — ^You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
Tney  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  L  sc  1. 

Rest — Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth. 

King  Richard  III,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Rest — So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him  I 

King  Heniry  VlII,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Rest — One  that  was  a  woman,  sir,  but,  rest  her  soul, 
she's  dead.  Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Rest — Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast ! — 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  r^t. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iL  sc.  2. 

Retort — ^The  retort  courteous. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Revenge — Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings  as 
swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge.  Hamlet,  act  L  sc.  5. 

Rhyme  and  Reason — D.  In  Reason  nothing. 
B.  Something  then  in  Rhi/me. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Rich — Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Hamlet^  act  iii.  so.  L 
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Ripe — ^From  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe^ 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

As  You  lAlce  It,  act  iL  sc.  7. 

Roh — Roh  me  the  Exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  doest. 
King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Robbed — He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he  is  not  robbed  at  all. 

Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Robbed— The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from 
the  thief.  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Robes — ^Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all. 

King  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  6. 

Rod— Take  thy  correction  mildly.     Kiss  the  rod. 

King  Richard  II,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Roll — ^I  am  not  in  the  roU  of  common  men. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Roman — ^This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 

Julius  Gcesar,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Romxins—The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well. 
Julius  Gcesar,  act  v.  sc.  3^ 

Rome — Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

Julius  Gcesar,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Romeo — 0  Romeo,  Romeo  !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iL  sc.  2. 

Rose — ^What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Roses — Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud. 

Sonnets, 
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Round— 1  will  a  rounds  unvarnished  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love.       Othdlo,  act  i.  so.  3. 

Rude —  Rude  am  I  in  my  speech 

And  little  bless' d  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace. 

Othello,  act  i.  so.  3. 

Rnmmatiou — It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  coni« 
pounded  of  many  simples,  ....  which,  by  often 
rumination,  wraps  me  m  a  most  humorous  sadness. 
As  You  Like  It,  act  iv.  sc  1. 

Run — ^But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market. 

King  Richard  III,  act  L  so.  2. 

Russia — ^This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there. 

Mmsfurefofr  Measure,  act  ii  so.  1. 


Sack — Oh,  monstrous  I  but  one  halfpenny-worth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sadfc. 

King  Henry  lY,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Sad — ^And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 
And  that  small  module  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings.  ^ 

King  Richard  II,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Salvatio7i —  About  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  3* 

Samphire—  Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire;  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
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The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

Appear  like  mice.  King  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  6. 

Sands — Now  our  sands  are  almost  run. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Scandal —  You  know 

That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them.    Julius  Ccesar,  act  i.  sa  2. 

Scar —  I'll  not  shed  her  blood  ; 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  alabaster.  Othello,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Scars — ^He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

Ronieo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Scotched — ^We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it. 

Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Sea-maid^ s  music — ^And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from 
their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid 's  music. 

Midsummer- Night' s  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Seals — ^Take,  0  take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again, 
Seah  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Seas —  My  hand  will  rather 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red.        Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Season — Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Seascm—^ovT  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  ! 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.  sc.  L 

Seated — ^And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 
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Secrets —  But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Seeds — ^If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not 

Macbeth^  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Seem — Men  should  be  what  they  seeni. 

Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Seems — Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is ;  1  know  not '  ''seems.  *  * 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Sense — ^You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
the  stomach  of  my  sense.  Tempest,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Serpent — ^What !   wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice  ?  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Serpent — He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way. 

King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Serpent — ^A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 
King  Richard  II,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Sennce — ^I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they 
know  it.  Othello,  act  v.  sa  2. 

Servile— Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

/S^cfow?— Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass, 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass. 

King  Richard  III,  act  L  sc.  2. 

Shadow — ^Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance 
love  pursues ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  act  iL  sc.  2. 
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Shadows —  Shadows  to  night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Arm'd  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 

King  Richard  111,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Shaft — In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight, 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both 
I  oft  found  both.      Merchant  of  Venice,  act  L  sc.  1. 

Shall —  Shall  remain  ! 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
His  absolute  shall?  Coriolanus,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Shame — O  shame  I  where  is  thy  blush  ? 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Shape — ^Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Sluipe — ^Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Macbeth,  act  iii  sc.  4. 

Show — I  have  that  within  that  passeth  show, 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Sigh — Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more  : 
Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore. 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 


Silence — Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy ;   I 
were  but  little  happy  it  I  could  say  how  much. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 


Sin — Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Sin-^Sin  from  my  lips  ?    0  trespass  sweetly  urged  I 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  L  sc.  5. 
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Sing — 0  phe  will  srng  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear ! 

Oihdlo^  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Singularity — Put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity. 
Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Sinned —  I  am  a  man 

More  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

SMrmish — A  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Shull — ^That  shall  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing 
once.  Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1 . 

Slander —         ^       Slander • 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword. 

Cymhdine,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Slander — ^For  slander  lives  upon  succession  ; 
For  ever  housed  where  it  gets  possession. 

Comedy  of  Efrrors,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Slander — I  will  be  hang'd  if  some  eternal  villain, 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devised  this  slander, 

Othello,  act  iv.  sc  2. 

Sleep — ^And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble. 

King  Henry  VIIT,  act  iii  sc.  2. 

Sleep — Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye. 
Midsummer- Ni gM s  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  2 

Sleep — Shake  off  this  downy  sZeep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  lode  on  death  itself.  Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Slipped — If  he  had  been  as  you. 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipped  like  him. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Slwpery — ^And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

King  John,  act  iiL  sc.  4. 
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Slow — ^Wisely  and  slow :  they  stumble  that  run  fast. 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Smallest — ^The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden 
on.  King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  li.  sc.  2. 

Sm^U — The  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that 
ever  offended  nostril. 

Mer)y  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Sm£lt — And  smelt  so  ?  pah  !         Samlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Sviile — My  tables,  my  tables, — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

aSVw276^— Seldom  he  smiles  ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn' d  his  spirit, 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Jidiiis  Ccesar,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Smile — I  can  ^smile,  and  murther  while  I  smile. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Smiling — ^A  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Smith — I  saw  a  srnith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news. 

King  Joh7i,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Snow — ^When  snoio  the  pasture  sheets. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Society — I  am  ill,  but  your  being  by  me  cannot  amend 
me  ;  society  is  no  comfort  to  one  not  sociable. 

Cymheline,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Soldier— ^He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar, 
And  give  direction.  Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Soldiers —       ^        'Tis  the  soldiers'  life 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife. 

OtheUo,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
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Solicitor — ^Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best-moving,  fair  solicitor. 

Love's  Labor  s  Lost^  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Something — Something  too  much  of  this. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  so.  2. 

Sort, — He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son. 

King  John,  act  iii  sc.  4. 

Sorrow — Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  towards  me. 

King  Richard  II,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Sorrow — Sorrow  conceal' d,  like  an  oven  stopp'd, 
Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cindei-s. 

I^tus  Andronicas,  act  ii.  sc  5. 

S(yrrow — Sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 

King  Richard  11^  act  L  sc.  2. 

Sorrow —  Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 

Thy  element's  below.  King  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Sorroto-i-A^iGtion  may  one  day  smile  again,  and  till 
then  sit  thee  down,  sorrow  ! 

Lo^pJs  Labor's  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Sorrows —  Here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 

Here  is  my  throne  :  bid  kings,  come  bow  to  it 

King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

<SowZ— Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but  eveiy 
subject's  soul  is  his  own. 

King  Henry  V,  act  iv.  sc  1. 

Soul —  Within  this  wall  of  flesh 

There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love. 

King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Soul — ^That  unlettered,  small-knowing  scmZ. 

L&ve's  Labor's  Lost^  act  L  sc  1. 
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Soiils — Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  wore  forfeit  once, 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy. 

Measure  for  Measure^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Sound— He  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and 
is  to  come  again. 

Midsummer- Night' 8  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Sound— To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion. 
Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Spairow — ^There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of 
a  spairow.  Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

SpeaJc — Speah  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
1  our  favors,  nor  your  hate.       Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Speak — Speak^  I'll  go  no  further. 

Hamlet,  act  L  sc.  5. 

Speak — Mistake  me  not.  I  speak  but  as  I  find.^ 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  actii.  sc.  1. 

Speak — A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed, 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Speak — Not  to  speak  it  profanely. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Speak — ^I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is, 

I  only  speak  right  on. 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Speak — Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough 
colt ;  he  knows  not  the  stop.  It  is  not  enough  to 
specuc,  but  to  s^eak  true. 

Hip.  Indeea  he  hath  played  on  his  prologue  likt 
a  child  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  govern^ 
ment. 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain ;  nothing 
impaired  but  all  disordered. 

Midsummer ' N%gh£  s  Dream^  act  v.  so.  1< 
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SpeaJc — All  tongues  speak  of  him. 

Coriolanus^  act  iL  sc  1 . 

Sveakina — Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his 
Dleinish.  King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Spectacles — What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  ! 

Troihis  and  Cressida,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Sphere — ^Two  stars  keep.not  their  motion  in  one  sphere. 
King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Spirit — ^I  do  lack  some  part  of  that  quick  spirit  that 
IS  in  Antony.  Julius  Caesar,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Spirit — ^There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  sph'it  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't. 

Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Spirit — ^Tliis  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  j^outh 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begms  betimes. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Splenetive — ^For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous. 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Spoon — ^This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster ;  I  will  leave 
him ; 
I  have  no  long  spoon.  Tempest,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Spoon — He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat 
with  the  devil.  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Sport-^lt  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking 
of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

As  You  Like  It  act  L  sc.  2. 

Spread — Masters,  spread  yourselves. 

Midsummer' NigM  s  Dream,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
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Spring—^    ^  The  spring,  the  summer, 

The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries. 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  ii.  sc  1. 

Springes — Springes  to  catch  woodcocks. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Spur — ^What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?     Julius  Ccesar,  act  ii.  sc.  L 

Stage — I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  act  L  80.  1. 

Stage —  All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
Thev  have  their  exitSj  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

As  You  LUce  It,  act  ii  so.  L 

Stand — Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once.  Macbeth,  act  iii.  so.  4. 

Stands — Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Star — Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd. 
Measure  for  Measure,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Stars — ^Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates ; 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Mitts  Coesar,  act  i.  sc  2. 

Stars — ^Those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air. 

Sonnet  2L 

Stars — Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way  \ 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iil  so.  2i 
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Stars — ^Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  I 

Othello^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Started^-And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.  Samlet^  act  l  sc.  1. 

Stay'd—  1.   Stay'd\t\on^l 

2.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a 

hundred. 

3.  Longer,  Longer! 

2.  Not  when  I  saw  it.  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Sted — My  man's  as  true  as  sted, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Stedr-Sted  to  the  very  back. 

Titm  Amdronicus,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

/Stee?— like  a  man  of  steel. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Stephen — ^As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of 
Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induction,  sc.  2. 

Stir — ^We  may  as  well  push  against  Powle's  as  stir  'em. 
King  Menry  VIII,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Stomach —  He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomadi. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Stone^  At  this  sight 

My  heart  is  turned  to  stone. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Straining — Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing 
sharps.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sa  5. 

Stranoe—'But  'tis  strange: 
And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
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The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  ; 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 

In  deepest  consequence.  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Strawberiy — ^The   strawberry  grows  underneath  the 
nettle ; 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  npen  best 
Neighbor' d  by  fruit  of  baser  quality. 

King  Henry  F,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Strength — ^The  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 

King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Strike — Strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Striving — Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 

King  Lear,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Stuffing — Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
King  Henry  lY,  part  ii.  Induction, 

Success — ^And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Success —  Didst  thou  never  hear, 

That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  f 

King  Heniy  VI,  part  iii.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Suggestion — ^For  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  a  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk. 

Tempest,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Sum — '*  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  *'  thou  mak'st  a  testa- 
ment, 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much." 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Summer —  For  men,  like  butterflies. 

Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer. 

Troihis  and  Cressida,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Sun-^The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court, 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike.  Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 
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Sun — Men  shut  their  doors  against  the  setting  smw. 

Timon  of  Athens^  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Sun — I  'gin  to  be  a- weary  of  the  mn. 

Macbeth^  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Sun —  And  teach  me  how 

To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night.      Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Sunday — Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

Suns — Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  sunsf 
Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun  ; 
See,  see  !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss ; 
Now  are  they  but  one. 

Kt7ig  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  ii.  sc.  ] . 

Supped — I  have  supped  frill  with  horrors. 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Sitpposed — Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  ! 

Midsummei'-NigM s  Ih^eam,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Surrey — Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. 
King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Swashing — ^We'll  have  a  smashing  and  a  martial  out- 
side. As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Svaear — Romeo.  Lady,  bv  yonder  blessed  moon  1  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops — 
Juliet.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 
moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Swearing — Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Sweets — Sweets  to  the  sweet.        Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  L 
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Sylvia — Except  I  be  by  Sylvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale. 

Two  Gefiitlemen  of  Verona^  act  iii.  so.  1. 


Take — Take  thy  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Talbot — Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes? 
King  Henry  VI,  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Tale — And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Tale — ^This  act  is  an  ancient  tale  new  told  ; 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome, 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unreasonable. 

King  John,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Talk — If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me ; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Talkers — Talkers  are  no  good  doers. 

Ki7ig  Richard  III,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Taste — Taste  your  legs,  sir ;  put  them  to  motion. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Taste — I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put 
quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  taste  their  valor. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Team — The  heavenly-harness' d  team 
'  den  progress  in  the  e 
King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  I 


Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 
Heji 
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Tears — And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears.  ^ 

Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Tears —  The  big  round  tears 

Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.  As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Tears — If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
Julius  Gcesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Tears — ^The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears. 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Tears — And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

King  Henry  V,  act  iv.  sc.  6. 

Tears — Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc  1. 

Tears — ^He  has  strangled  his  language  in  his  tears. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Tedious — 0,  he's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse  ! 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Tedious — 1.  Neighbors  you  are  tedious. 

2.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so ;  but  truly,  for 
mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  wor- 
ship. Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Tempest — 0,  then  began  the  ternpest  of  my  soul ! 

King  Richard  III,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Tented— In  the  tented  field.  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Thanks — Your  love  deserves  my  thanks. 

King  Ridiard  III,  act  iii.  sc.  7. 

Thanks — I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  t/ianks, 
And  thanks ;  and  ever  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  oflF  with  such  uncurrent  pay. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 
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That — That  it  should  come  to  this. 

Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Theban — I'  11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Thehan  : 
What  is  your  study  ?  King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Thievery — Master  be  one  of  them ; 
It  is  an  honorable  kind  of  thievery. 

Iwo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Thing — ^A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. 

King  Richard  III,  act  v.  so.  3. 

Thing — I  had  o,  thing  to  say  ; 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  tune. 

King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Thing — ^Thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  ! 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Things — Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves 
by  ill.  Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Thought — ^Thy  wish  was  father,  Hany,  to  ihoi  thought. 
King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Thoughts —  From  this  time  forth 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  I 

Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Threaten — ^Be  stirring  as  the  time,  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threat' ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror.  King  John,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Thrice — Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

Macbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  h 

Thunder —  Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again — 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Tidings — Prithee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that 
I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc  2. 
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Time — ^Tliere's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Comedy  of  Errors^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Time — T^m^  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day. 

Comedy  of  Errors^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Time —  Nor  time^  nor  place, 

Did  then  adhere.  Macbeth^  act  i.  sc.  7. 

Time — Time  must  friend  or  end. 

Troilus  and  Cressida^  act  i.  sc.  2.  ; 

Time — 1.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 
2. 1  see  no  reason  why  thou  should'st  be  so  superfluous 
to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

King  Henry  7F,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Time — I  wasted  tims^  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 

King  Ricltard  II,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Time — ^The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. 
Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Time — Time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

King  Kichard  II,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Time — 7V?ne  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow. 

S(mnet  60. 

Time — Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Tongue — ^Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff*'d  up  with  wind, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue? 

Tanning  of  the  Shreiv,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
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Twigue — A  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought. 

Mo'chant  of  Venice,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Tongues — ^They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  ; 
When  words  are  scarce,  they're  seldom  spent  in  vain : 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in 
pain.  King  Ricluirdll,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Tonaues — Tonpues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree, 
That  shall  civil  sayings  show. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Towering — Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Towers — Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the 
clouds.    Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Travellers — ^When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better 
place ; 
But  travellers  must  be  content. 

As  You  Lilce  It,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Trencherman — A  very  valiant  trencherman. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Trick — I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 

King  Henry  IV,  part  i.  actii.  sc.  1. 

Trijles — A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Trifles — Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifl^^. 
And  waste  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels. 

Pericles,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Tnie — More  strange  than  true. 

Midsummer- NigM  s  Dream,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Trumpet — ^Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. 

King  Jul  en,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
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Timth—  Truth  is  tntth 

To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Measure  for  Measure^  act  v.  so.  1. 

Truths — I  hope  there  be  truths. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

Tuni — A5^ ;  you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her  turn; 
Sir,  she  can  turn  and  tum^  and  j^et  e^o  on, 
And  turn  again.  OtheUo,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 


u 

Uncles  Tut,  tut  I 

Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  unde  me  no  wwcZe. 

King  Richard  II,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Unexpressive — ^The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  miexpressive 
she.  As  You  Lilce  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

UnJcennd —  Unkennd  the  fox. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Unkindness — Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness. 

King  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Unkindness —  Unkindness  may  do  much. 

And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  Hfe, 
But  never  taint  my  love.  Othello,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Unkindness — Drink  down  all  unkindnejis. 

Merry  ^  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Unkindness —  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine — 

In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius. 

Julius  Goesar,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Use —  Use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
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V 

Voile —  Declined 

Into  the  vcHe  of  years.  Othello^  act  iiL  sc.  3. 

Varmh—Q[0  ;  vanish  into  air  :  away  I 

Othdlo,  act  iiL  sc.  1. 

Vanish —  Vanish  like  hailstones,  go  I 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Vanity — Hal,  I  prithee  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity. 
King  Henry  JV,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Ventured —  I  have  ventured, 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-olown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

King  Henry  VIII,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Vex^d — As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea. 

King  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Vice — ^Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ; 
And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified. 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Victory — ^Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course 
And  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Victory — ^And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

King  Henry  VI,  part  iii.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

ViUain —  Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder. 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

VtUany — ^A  very  excellent  piece  of  viUany, 

Titus  Andronicns,  act  ii.  so.  3. 
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Virtue —  Calumny  will  sear 

Virtue  itself :  these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's. 
Winter's  Tale,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Virtue — ^A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

King  Henry  /F,  part  i.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Visage — I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind. 

Othello,  act  L  sc  3. 

Vocation — ^Why,  Hal, 'tis  my  vocahow. 
Hal  'Tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labor  in  his  vocation. 
King  Henry  ZF,  part  i.  act  i.  sc.  2. 


Wall — ^The  weakest  goes  to  the  uoall. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

War — ^List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render' d  you  in  music. 

King  Henry  V,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

War — ^The  harsh  and  hoist' rous  tongue  of  war. 

King  Henry  IV,  pai-t  ii.  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

War — Horribly  stuff 'd  with  epithets  of  war. 

Otlidlo,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

War — ^Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are  ; 
Now  good  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Prologue. 

Water — Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is 
deep.  King  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Wave —  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 

A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that.  WirUers  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 
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Weakest — ^Ile  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister  ; 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shewn, 
When  judges  have  been  babes. 

AlVs  Well  tliat  Ends  Well,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Wealth — Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  ex- 
empt, 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Wear —  Wear  this  for  me. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Weeds — Sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace. 

King  Richard  III,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Welcome— A  tablefiil  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one 
dainty  dish.  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Welcome — ^To  say  you  are  welcome,  would  be  super- 
fluous. Perides,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Wenches — This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve  ; 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve  : 
He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp. 

Lovers  Labor's  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

What — We  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we 
may  be.  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

What's —  What^s  done  cannot  be  undone. 

Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

What^s —  Wha{s  done  cannot  be  now  amended. 

King  Richard  III,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Whip —  Whip  me  such  honest  knaves. 

OtJieUo,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Whistle — Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order 
give 
To  sounds  confused. 

King  Henry  V,  Chorus  to  act  iii. 
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Wind — ^What  trnnd  blew  you  hither,  Pistol  ? 
Not  the  ill  toind  which  blows  no  man  to  good. 

Ki7ig  Henry  IV^  part  ii.  act  y.  sc.  3. 

Fmc?— Now  sits  the  toind  fair,  %nd  we  will  aboard. 

King  Henry  F,  act  iL  so.  2. 

Window —  Mistress,  look  on  me. 

Behold  the  window  of  mine  heart,  mine  eye. 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there  r 

Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Windows — ^Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes. 

King  Richard  III,  act  v.  sc  3. 

Windows — ^Thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc  1. 

Windows — ^Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth. 
VentLS  and  Adonis,  Verse  81. 

Winter — ^When  great  leaves  fall,  then  icinter  is  at  hand. 
King  Richard  III,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Wisdom —  Full  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  i.  sc.  L 

Wise—&o  vnse,  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne*er  live  long. 
King  Richard  III,  act  iii.  sc.  L 

Wit — Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  toit. 
Speed.  And  yet  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 
Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Wit — I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  toit  till  I 
break  my  shins  against  it. 

As  Tou  Like  It,  act  il  sc.  4. 

Wither— ^M(^  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  act  iL  sc  L 

Wits — It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  down  :  By 
my  troth,  we  that  have  good  vyits  have  much  to 
answer  for.  As  You  Like  It,  act  v.  sc  1. 
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Woe — One  t^;oe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  fast  they  follow.  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  7. 

Woman — A  wopian,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame  ; 
And  never  going  aright ;  being  a  watch, 
But  being  watch' d  that  it  may  still  go  right ! 

Lovers  Labor's  Lost,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Woman — ^Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed  ? 
Was  ever  tooman  in  this  humor  won  ? 

King  Richard  III,  act  L  sc.  2. 

FoTwaTi—  Be  that  you  are, 

That  is,  a  wommi;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Woman — ^Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  ch^ingmgwoman! 
King  Richard  III,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Woman^s — ^To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman^s  only 
virtue.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Women — Two  women  placed  together  make  cold 
weather.  King  Henry  VIII,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Women's  weapons — ^And  let  not  tvomen's  weapons, 
water-drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.        King  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Wonder — I  wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with 
men.  Timon  of  Athens,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Wonderful — O  wonderful  wonderful,  and  most  wonder- 
ful wonderfvl,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after 
that  out  of  all  whooping. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Fore?— And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?    Couple  it 
with  something. 
Make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Word — I'll  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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Word—VW  take  thy  wmd  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both. 

Pericles,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

W(yrds — My  vxrrds  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below ; 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

Hamlet,  act  liL  sc.  3. 

Words — When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
To  several  subjects  :  heaven  hath  my  em^^iy  words. 
Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Words — Polonms.  What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 
Hamlet.    Words,  toords,  words. 

Hamlet,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Words — 1.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me, 

I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt 
2. 1  know  it  well,  sir -you  have  an  exchequer  of  ii^orcfe. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Words —  Words  are  grown  so  false  I  am  loath  to  prove 
reason  with  them.  Thcdfth  Night,  2iQt  iii.  sc.  I. 

Words  of  Mercury — ^The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh 
after  the  songs  of  Apollo, 

Lov^s  Labor'' s  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

World — O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  I 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

World — No  :  the  uoorld  must  be  peopled. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

World —  I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world.  Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Worm — Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet ;  we 
fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves 
for  maggots.  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 
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Worm — A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat 
of  a  king:  Hamlet^  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Worst — Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb 
upward 
To  what  they  were  before.       Macbeth^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Worth — I  know  my  price ;  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place. 

Othello  ^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Wound — ^The  private  wound  is  devest. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Wrong — It  may  be  right ;  Ifut  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  berore  your  time. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

Wrong' d — ^He  hath  torong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  L  sc.  1. 


Years— ^  Jumping  o'er  times, 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass.  King  Henry  V,  Chorus. 

Youth — Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together.  Passionate  Pilgrim,  viii. 

Youth — In  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

King  Henry  V,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

Youth — He  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which  the  world  should 

note 
Something  particular. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
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Aboard,  we  will,  344. 

Absolute  the  knave  is,  223. 

Abstract  and  brief  chronicles, 
223. 

Abuse,  stumbling  on,  223. 

Accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
223. 

Accommodated,  when  a  man 
is,  223. 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged 
in,  223. 

Acres  walked  those  blessed 
feet,  223. 

Acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
224. 

Action,  pious,  224. 
suit  the,  to  the  word,  224. 

Actor,  well-graced,  leaves  the 
stage,  224. 

Adam,  whipped  the  offend- 
ing, 224. 

Adhere,  nor  time,  nor  place, 
did  then,  338. 

Admiration  for  a  while,  sea- 
son your,  323. 

Admired  disorder,  224. 

Adorned    like    sweet    May, 
224. 

Adversity,  sweet  are  the  uses 
of,,  224. 
crossed  with,  224. 
soul  bruised  with,  224. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  225. 

Affairs  of  love,  271. 


Affliction  may  one  day  smile 
again,  328. 

pleased  Heaven  to  try  me 
with^  225. 

a  physic  that's  bitter,  225. 
Africa  and  golden  ioys,  225. 
After     life's    fitful    dream, 

225. 
Afternoon,    sleeping    within 

mine  orchard,  259. 
Agate-stone,  no  bigger  than 

an,  225. 
Age,  ache,  penury,  225. 

as  full  of  erief  as.  225. 

cannot  endure  in  nis,  231. 

cannot  wither  her,  226. 

choice  and  master  spirits 
of,  226. 

comfort  to  my,  225. 

crabbed,  347. 

is  as  a  lusty  winter,  226. 

is  grown  so  picked,  226. 

some  smack  of,  226. 
Agent  of  her  heart,  286. 
Ages,  man's  acts  being  seven, 

331. 
Age's  tooth,  poison  for  the, 

314. 
Air,  charter'd  libertine,  227. 

bites  shrewdly,  254. 

do  not  saw  too  much,  227. 

enmity  of  the,  306. 

go,  vanish  into,  341. 

melted  into  thin,  227. 

mocking  the,  227.  ' 

scent  the  morning,  259. 
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Air,  shook  to,  227. 

sweet  leaves  to  the,  227. 
Airy  nothing  a  local  habita- 
tion, 227. 
Alabaster,  grandsire  cut  io, 
228. 
skin  smooth  as,  323. 
smooth    as     monumental, 
228. 
Alacrity  in  sinking,  228. 
Alderman,  on  the  forefinger 

of  an,  225. 
Ale,  dish  for  a  king,  228. 
All-in-all,  take  him  for,  300. 
All  things  that  are,  228. 
All  the  ends  thou  aimest  at, 

228. 
Alone,  most  busied  when,228. 
Ambition,  fling  away,  229. 
of  sterner  stuff,  228. 
vaulting,  228. 
Ambition's    ladder,    young, 

298. 
Amen    stuck  in  my  throat, 

229. 
Anatomy,  a  mere,  313. 
Ancestors    that    come   after, 

229. 
Ancient  and  fish-like  smell, 
229. 
grudge  I  bear  him,  229. 
my,  229. 
Angel,  consideration  like  an, 
224. 
dropp'd  down  from  clouds, 

286. 
sings,  like  an,  252. 
Angels,  brightest  fell,  229. 
defend  us,  229. 
fantastic  tricks  make,  weep, 

229. 
plead  like,  229. 
Anger,   in  sorrow    than    in, 
229. 
of  his  lip,  230. 
like  a  full  hot  horse,  230. 
Anguish,    pain    lesseu'd    bv 
another's,  230. 


Anointed,  rail  on  the  Lord's, 

230. 
Answer,  no  other,  but  thanks, 

336. 
Anthems,  singing  of,  230. 
Antidote,    sweet     oblivious, 

303. 
Anthropophagi,  230. 
Antres  vast,  230. 
Apollo's  lute,  sweet  as,  287. 
Apothecary,    remember    an, 

230. 
Apparel  proclaims  the  man, 

230. 
true  man's,  230. 
Apparitions,  thousand  blush- 
ing, 230. 
Appetite,  digestion  wait  on, 

231. 
doth  not,  alter?  231. 
hungry  edge  of,  231. 
increase  of,  231. 
what,  you  have,  231. 
Applaud    thee  to   the   very 

echo,  231. 
Ai)ple  rotten   at  the    heart, 

231. 
Apples,  small  choice  in  rot- 
ten, 231. 
Appliance,  desperate,  231. 
Appliances,  with  all,  231. 
Apprehension    of   the  good, 

231. 
sense  of  death  is  in,  232. 
April  day,  uncertain    glory 

of,  232. 
when  they  woo,  302. 
Arabia,  perfumes  of,  232. 
Are,  we  tnow  what  we,  343. 
Argument,    staple    of    his, 

232. 
Arm'd  in  proof,  325. 
Armorers,  with    busy    ham- 

mers,  232. 
Arms,    take    last    embrace, 

232. 
Army,  hum  of  either,  232. 
Arrow,  shot  mine,  232. 
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Arrows,    Cupid   kills   with, 

232. 
Aspick's  tongues,  232. 
Aspiring  blood,  233. 
Aas,  egregiously  an,  233. 
not  mend  his  pace,  233. 
write  me  down  an,  233. 
Assassination  could  trammel 

up,  233. 
Assume  a  virtue,  233. 
Assurance  double  sure,  233. 

give  the  world,  233. 
Asunder,  be  many  miles,  341. 
Atomies,  team  of  little,  225. 
Attempt  confounds  us,  233. 

fearing  to,  266. 
Attendance,  to  dance,  233. 
Attractive,  metal  more,  302. 
Attribute    to   God   Himself, 

mercy  an,  318. 
Augury,  we  defy,  233. 
Authority,  do  prank  them  in, 
292. 
dressed  in  a  little  brief,  229. 
Avoided,  of  all  men,  234. 
A-weary,  'gin  to  be,  of  the 

sun,  334. 
Awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  my- 
self, 234. 


B 

Babbled  of  green  fields,  234. 
Babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 

298. 
sinews    of  the    new-born, 

243. 
Babes,  holy  writ  in,  343. 
Bachelor,  bare  brow  of  a,  301. 

I  would  die  a,  234. 
Backing  of  your  friends,  234. 
Badge  of  all  our  tribe,  234. 
Bag  and  baga:age,  let  in  the 

enemy  with,  234. 
Bait  of  falsehood,  234. 
Ballad-mongers,  metre,  234. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  235. 
37 


Banish  all  the  world,  235. 

plump  Jack,  235. 
Bankrout,  a  prodigal,  235. 
Bankrupt,  make    your  wit, 
346. 
poor  and  broken,  304. 
Bank    where     wild    thyme 

blows,  235. 
Banners  on   outward  walls, 

235. 
Barber's  chair,  like  a,  255. 
Bare  imagination  of  a  feast, 

231. 
Bargain,  mark  ye  me,  307. 
Barks  not,  fox,  235. 
Barren  sceptre,  235. 
Base  is  the  slave,  235. 

uses,  235. 
Baseness,  thou  unconfinable, 

289. 
Basilisk  onto  mine  eye,  235. 
Bastard  to  the  time  not  smack 

of  observation,  236. 
Bated  breath,  with,  236. 
Battalions,  sorrows  come  in, 

236. 
Battery,  action  of,  235,  236. 
Battles  I  have  passed,  236. 
Bay  the  moon,  oe  a  dog  and, 

236. 
Be,  to  be  or  not  to,  236. 
Beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh, 

236. 
Bear  the  palm  alone,  237. 
those  ills  we  have,  291. 
Beard  hast  thou  got,  what  a, 
237. 
of  formal  cut,  226. 
Beast,  familiar,  to  man,  237. 
that  wants  discourse,  237. 
Beautiful,    therefore,    to   be 
wooed,  237. 
tyrant,  237. 
Beauty  as  a  woman's    eye, 
such,  237. 
dedicate  his,  to  the  sun,  227. 
daily,  in  his  life,  237. 
truly  blent,  237. 
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Beauty's   brow,   (pelves    the 

parallels  in,  333. 
ensien,  237. 
Bedfellows,  strange,  237. 
Bee  suo^s,  where  the,  there 

suck  I,  237. 
Beer,  chronicle  small,  238. 
Bees,  so   work   the,  honey, 

238. 
Beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

232. 
Beggar  maid,  loved  the,  238. 
begs    that    never    begged 

before,  238. 
Beggared     all     description, 

person,  238. 
Beggarly  account  of  empty 

boxes,  238. 
Beggars  die,  when,  no  comets 

seen,  238. 
Beggarv  in  love  that  can  be 

reckoned,  238. 
Beginning  of  our  end,  true, 

238. 
Beguile  her  of  her  tears,  238. 

her,  often  did,  336. 
BeHef.  within  the   prospect 

of,  238. 
Believ'd  in  Venice,  not  be, 

238. 
Bellman,  the  fatal,  275. 
Bell,  silence  that  dreadful, 

238. 
tolling    departing    friend, 

239. 
Bells  jangled,   out  of  tune, 

239. 
Belly-fiill  of  fighting,  239. 
Benedick  the  married  man, 

239. 
Bent,  fool  me  to  the  top  of 

my,  239. 
Bermoothes,  still-vexed,  239. 
Berries,  two,  on  one   stem, 

239. 
Best  are  but  shadows,  239. 
men  moulded  out  of  faults, 


Bestride  the  narrow  world, 

254. 
Better  spared  a  better  man, 

239.      ' 
to  be  lowly  bom.  239. 
Betwixt   the  wina  and   his 

nobili^,  239. 
Beware    or    entrance    to    a 

quarrel,  240. 
Bezonian  ?  under  which  king, 

240. 
Bird  of  dawning,  240. 
Biscuit,  dry  as  the,  remain- 
der, 240. 
Blackberries,  reasons  plenti- 
ful as,  240. 
Black,  hung  be  the  heavens 

with,  288. 
Bladder,  blows   up   like  a, 

240. 
Bladders,  boys  that  swim  on, 

341. 
Blank,  my  lord,  her  history 

is  a,  288. 
Blasphemy,  is  flat,  250. 
Blast  of  war  blows  in  our 

ears,  240. 
Blemish,  nature   made   his, 

330. 
Blesseth     him     that    gives, 

318. 
Blind,  love  is,  298. 
Blood,  apply  liquors  in  my, 

241. 
freeze  thy  young,  324. 
hey-dajr  m  the,  288. 
more  stirs,  the,  241. 
thoughts  that  would  thick 

my,  241. 
Bloody  instructions,  241. 
Blossom  first,  fruits  that,  281. 
Blot  upon  m^  pride,  338. 
Blow,  make  it  a  word  and  a, 

345. 
thou  winter  wind,  241. 
winds,  241. 
Blows   and    buffets   of    th« 

world,  346. 
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Blows  no  man  good,  ill  wind 

which,  344. 
Blushing  honors,  bears  his, 

241. 
Blush  ?  shame,  where  is  thy, 

325. 
Boar,  rage  like  an  angry,  338. 
Bodkin,  quietus  with  a  bare, 

241. 
Bond,  ril  have  my,  242. 
nominated  in  the,  242. 
of  fate,  233. 
Bondman,  base  that  would 

be  a,  242. 
Bones  are  coral  made,  of  his, 
242. 
good  interred  with  their, 

270. 
his  weary,  among  you,  242. 
paste  and  cover  to  our,  322. 
Book,  dainties  bred  in  a,  242. 
I'll  drown  my,  314. 
of  honor  razed  quite  from 

the,  243. 
of  memory,  note   you  in 

my,  307. 
your  face  is  as  a,  242. 
Books,  no   other   but  score 

and  tally,  310. 
Born,  better  to  be  lowly,  285. 
to  be  hanged,  286. 
under  a  rhyming  planet, 
243. 
Borrowed    Majesty    of  Eng- 
land, 243. 
Borrower   nor  a  lender  be, 

243. 
Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of 

husbandry,  243. 
Bosom,  black  as  death,  243. 
cleanse  of  perilous   stuff, 

303. 
lodge,  thorns  that  in  her, 
296. 
Bosom's  lord,  243. 
Both,  adventuring  both  I  oft 

found,  325. 
Bottom,  bless  thee,  243. 

23 


Bounds  of  modesty,  243. 
Bourn,  no  traveller  returns, 

242. 
Bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
243. 
of  the  land,  244. 
thou  thing  of  no,  337. 
Bow,  stubborn  knees  I  243. 
Braggart    with    my   tongue, 

244. 
Bragging  horror,  outface  the 

brow  of,  337. 
Brain,  book  and  volume  of, 
244. 
coinage  of  your,  244. 
heat-oppressed,  244. 
memory,    the    warder    of 

the,  244. 
no    arithmetic    but    her, 

319. 
paper-bullets  of  the,  244. 
with  lady's  fan,  244. 
written  troubles  of  the,  303. 
Brains,  no  more  cudgel  thy, 
244. 
to  steal  away  their,    244. 
were  out,  the  man  would 
die,  245. 
Brass,  evil  manners  live  in, 

245. 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house, 

245. 
Breach,  more  honor'd  in,  than 
observance,  245. 
once  more  unto  the,  240. 
Bread,    crammed    with    dis- 
tressful, 245. 
Breakfast  on    the    lip  of  a 

lion,  245. 
Break  it  to  our  hope,  266. 
Breastplate,    what   stronger, 
than  a  heart  untainted, 
245. 
Breath  of  kings,  294. 
Breeches    cost    him    but    a 

crown,  245. 
Breeder  of  all  good,  time  the, 
338. 
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noble     bloods, 
wit, 


Breed     of 

246. 
Breyity  the    soul   of 

245. 
Bricks  are  alive  to  testify  it, 

246. 
Brief  as  the  lightning,  246. 
as  woman's  love,  246. 
when    traitors    brave    the 

field,  246. 
Briers,  how  full  of,  246. 
Bright  Apollo's  late  strung 

with  his  hair,  287. , 
honor  from  the  pale-faced 

moon,  246. 
particular  star,  246. 
Bringer  of  unwelcome  news, 

239. 
Brook  is  deep,  smooth  runs 

the  water,  342. 
Brooks,  books  in  the  running, 

224. 
Brutus   an  honorable   man, 

246. 
Bobble  reputation,  226. 
Bubbles,     the    earth    hath, 

246. 
Buckingham,  so  much   for, 

308. 
Buck  of  the  first  head,  247. 
Buckram,    four    rogues    in, 

247. 
Bully-rook,  what   says  my, 

290. 
Burglary  flat,  247. 
Burnish 'd  sun,  livery  of  the, 

247. 
Burst  in  ignorance,  247. 
Bush,  good  wine  needs  no, 

247. 
how  easy  supposed  a  bear, 

334. 
the  thief  doth  fear  each, 

247. 
Butter'd  his  hay,  247. 
Butterflies,  men,  like,  333. 
Button    on    Fortune's    cap, 

247. 


Cabined,  cribbed,    confined, 

247. 
Ciesar,    a   tongue   in   every 
wound  of,  248. 
how  like  a  deer  stricken, 

248. 
imperious,  dead,  247. 
not  that  I  loved,  less,  248. 
soldier  fit  to  stand  by,  327. 
what     tributaries     follow 

him,  248. 
word  of,  against  the  world, 
248. 
Cakes  and  ale,  there  shall  be 

no  more,  248. 
Calf's  skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs,  248. 
Calumny,    thou    shalt    not 
escape,  248. 
will  sear  virtue  itself,  342. 
Candied  tongue  lick  absurd 

nomp,  248. 
Candle,    little,    throws    its 
beams,  249. 
out,  brief,  249. 
Candles,  gold,  fix'd  in  heav- 
en's air,  331. 
Canker  in  a  hedge,  249. 
in  the  sweetest  bud,  249. 
sorrow  eat  my  bud,  249. 
Cankers  of  a   calm    world, 

249. 
Cannon's  mouth,  even  in  the, 

226., 
Cannot  but  remember  things 
were  most  precious,  249. 
Canon  'gainst  self  slaughter, 

249. 
Canopied  with  luscious  wood- 
bine, 250. 
Can  sxjch  things  be,  248. 
Cap  of  youth,  riband  in  the, 

250. 
Captain  ill,  captive  good  at- 
tending, 250. 
Card,  speak  by  the,  223. 
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Care  keeps  his  watch,  250. 
Care's  an  enemy  to  life,  250. 
Casca  made,  a  rent  the  envi- 
ous, 250. 
Cassius  has  lean  and  hungry 

look,  250. 
Cast,  set    my    life   upon    a, 

250. 
Cat,    brinded,  hath    mewM, 

337. 
i'  the  adage,  like  the  poor, 

250. 
laps  milk,  as  a,  333. 
wiil  mew,  the,  260. 
Catalogue  ye  go  for  men,  in 

the,  250. 
Catastrophe,  1*11  tickle  your, 

251. 
Catch  the  conscience  of  the 

king,  251. 
Catechism,  so  ends  my,  289. 
Cause,  hear  me  for  my,  251. 

report  my,  aright,  320. 
Censure,   mouths  of  wisest, 

305. 
take  each  man's,  240,  266. 
Ceremony    to     great     ones 

'longs,  251. 
Chaff,  hid  in  two  bushels  of, 

261. 
Chain,  speech  like  a  tangled, 

329. 
Chamber,  sitting  in  my  dol- 
phin, 251. 
Chances,  most  disastrous,  223. 
Charity,  a  little  earth  for,  242. 
Chanticleer,  crow  like,  251. 
Chaos   comes  again,  black, 

261. 
is  come  again,  251. 
Chariest    maid    is   prodigal 

enough,  251. 
Chariot   wheels,   grace    his, 

248. 
Charity,    open    as   day    for 

melting,  251. 
Charmed  life,  I  bear  a,  252. 
Charter  as  the  wind,  296. 


Charybdis,  I  fall  into,  252. 
Chase,  tears  cours'd  in  pite^ 

ous,  33G. 
Chaste  as  ice,  248. 
Cheek,  concealment  feed  on 

her  damask,  252. 
of  night,  hangs  upon  the, 

252. 
that  I  might  touch   that, 

252. 
villain  with  a  smiling,  327. 
Cherry,  grew  together,  like 

a  double,  252. 
Cherubins,    quiring    to    the 

young-eyed,  252. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet 

and  bitter  fancy,  252. 
Chickens,  all  my  pretty,  at 

one  fell  swoop,  252. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast, 

235. 
Child,  fill  the  room  up  of  my 

absent,  263. 
to  have  a  thankless,  253. 
twice  a,  308. 
wise  father  that  knows  his 

own,  253. 
Childishness,    last    scene   is 

second,  226. 
Children  of  an  idle  brain, 

253. 
Chimes,  heard  the,  at  mid- 
night, 253. 
Chin,    like  a    stubble-land, 

286. 
Choleric  word,  250. 
Chronicle  small  beer,  238. 
Chronicles,  abstract  and  brief, 

223. 
Chrysolite,   entire  and    per- 
fect, 253. 
Church,    plain    as    way    to 

parish,  310. 
Church-door,  nor  so  wide  as 

a,  253. 
Churlish  disposition,  master 

is  of,  253. 
priest,  I  tell  thee,  253. 
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Cinders,     sorrow     conceaVd 

burn  heart  to,  328. 
Circumstance  of  glorious  war, 

274. 
Citizens,  you  fat  and  greasy, 

304. 
Civet,  an  ounce,  to  sweeten 

my  ima^ nation,  253. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous 

worm,  263. 
Cleanly,  leave  sack,  and  live, 

317. 
Climb  upward  to  what  they 

were  before,  847. 
Cloak,  take  thy  auld,  335. 
Cloaks,    wise   men   put    on 

their,  254. 
Clock,  iron  tongue  of  mid- 
night, 254. 
upbraids    with    waste    of 

time,  338. 
Clod,  warm  motion   become 

a  kneaded,  245. 
Clouds  that  lowered  upon  our 

house,  254. 
tops  do  buRS  the,  339. 
Cloud-capp'd  towers,  227. 
Cock  twice  done  salutation 

to  the  morn,  254. 
Coil  that's  made  for  me,  not 

worth  this,  254. 
Coin     heaven's     image     in 

stamps  forbid,  254. 
Cold,  the  air  bites  shrewdly, 

254. 
Colossus,  bestride  the  narrow 

world,  254. 
Colt,  like  a  rough,  329. 
Come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part, 255. 
what  come  may,  255. 
Commandment  all  alone  shall 

live,  thy,  244. 
Common,    like    a    barber's 

chair,  255. 
Company,  I  thank  you  for 

vour,  255. 
yillanous  company,  255. 


Comparisons     are    odorous, 

255. 
Complete  steel,  in,  255. 
Composture  stolen,  feeds  and 

breeds  by  a,  255. 
I  Compulsion,       reason       on, 
I         240. 
Compunctious    visitings    of 

nature,  255. 
Comrade  with  wolf  and  owl, 

306. 
Conclusion,  denoted  a  fore- 
gone, 255. 
lame  and  impotent,  295. 
Condemn  the  fault,  and  not 

the  actor  of  it,  255. 
Condition,  a  touch  of  your, 

320. 
Confirmations     strong     as 

proofs  of  holy  writ,  256. 
Contusion    hath    made    his 

masterpiece,  256. 
Congregate,  merchants  most 

do,  266. 
Congregation  of  vapors,  277. 
Conqueror,  proud  foot  of  a, 

269. 
Conscience,  catch  the,  313. 
make  cowards  of  us  all, 

242. 
with    injustice    corrupted, 

245. 
Consequence,    betray   us   in 

deepest,  333. 
Consideration,  like  an  angel, 

224. 
Constant    as    the    northern 

star,  256. 
never,  to  one  thing,  325. 
Contagious  blastroents  most 

imminent,  256. 
Contempt,  some  riches  point 

to,  343. 
Content,  farewell,  256. 
poor  and,  314. 
with  my  harm,  267. 
Contents,  we  bound  our  calm. 

287. 
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Continual  plodders  ever  won, 

small  have,  256. 
Convey,   the    wise    it   call, 

266. 
Coped  withal,  290. 
Cophetua  loved  the  beggar 

maid,  238. 
Copy,  leave   the  world   no, 

256. 
Core,  wear  him  in  my  heart's, 

313. 
Cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  take 

the,  337. 
Corporal  sufferance,  the  poor 

beetle  in,  232. 
Correction  mildly,  take  thy, 

321. 
Correspondent  to  command, 

257. 
Corse,  unhandsome,  239. 
Costard,  the  rational    hind, 

257. 
Costly  thy  habit,  230. 
Counterfeit    presentment  of 

two  brothers,  257. 
Courage  mouuteth  with  oc- 
casion, 257. 
to  the  stinking-place,  screw 

your,  257. 
Course  of  true  love,  257. 
Court,  a  etar-chamber  matter 

of  it,  257. 
Courtesy,  the  very  pink  of, 

257. 
Coventry,  not  march  through, 

257. 
Coward,  thou,  thou  wretch, 

257. 
on  instinct,  258. 
Cowards,   a   plague  of  all, 

258. 
die  many  times,  258. 
Cowslip's  bell,  237. 
Crack  of  doom,  stretch  out 

to  the,  258. 
Cramm'd  with   obeervation, 

240. 


Creature,   a   good   familiar, 

292. 
Creatures    ours,    call    these 

delicate,  258. 
Creditor,  a  soul  counts  thee 

her,  328. 
determines  the  glory  of  a, 

258. 
Crimes,    within    thee    undi- 

vulged,  258. 
Crispian,  the  feast  of,  258. 
Critical,  am  nothing,  if  not, 

268. 
Crook  the  pregnant  hinges, 

248. 
Cross,  on  the  bitter,  224. 
Crotchets  in  thy  head,  hast 

some,  258. 
Crowner's  quest  law,  296. 
Crown   that   rounds   mortal 

temples  of  a  king,  258. 
uneasy  lies  the  head  that 

wears  a,  258. 
Cruel  only  to  be  kind,  259. 
Cruel'st  she  alive,  256. 
Cudgel  thy  brains,  233. 
Cunning  in  fence,  259. 
Cupj  every  inordinate,  292. 
Cupid  painted  blind,  winged, 

259. 
Cups,  in  their  flowing,  290. 
Cur  cannot  keep  himself  in 

all  companies,  259. 
Curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his 

will,  259. 
Curled  darlings  of  our  nation, 

259. 
Curse  of  kin^,  294. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep, 

259. 
Custom    in    the    afternoon, 

sleeping  my,  259. 
stale  her  innuite  variety, 

226. 
Cut  of  a^,  unkindest,  269. 
Cutpurse  of  the  empire,  269. 
Cytherea's  breath,  260. 
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Daffodils  that   come   before 

the  swallow,  260. 
Dagger  which   I  see  before 

me,  244. 
Daggers  to  her,  I  will  speak, 

260. 
Daisies    pied,    violets    blue, 

260. 
Dalliance    treads,    primrose 

path  of,  260. 
Damask  roses,  gloves  as  sweet 

as,  283. 
Damnable     iteration,     thou 

hast,  2e0. 
Damned   be    him   that  first 

cries  Hold,  enough !  299. 
in  a  fair  wife,  almost,  276. 
Dance,  when  you  do,  342. 
Dan  Cupid,  regent  of  love- 
rhymes,  260. 
Danger,  out  of,  pluck  flower, 

safety,  260. 
Dangers  I  had  passed,  loved 

me  for  the,  260. 
Dangerous,  something  in  me, 

330. 
Daniel    come   to  judgment, 

260. 
Dare,  what  man,  I  dare,  261. 
DarM    and    bearded    to  my 

face,  261. 
Daughter,  still   harping   on 

my,  261. 
Daughters    of   my    father's 

house,  I  am  all  the,  261. 
Daws  to  peck  at,  heart  for, 

261. 
Day  is  long,  merry  as  the, 

261. 
posteriors  of  this,  261. 
stands  tiptoe,  jocund,  261 . 
Days,    a   world    of    happy, 

266. 
Dead?  as  nail  in  door,  261. 
Dearest  thing  he  owed,  throw 
.   away  the,  261. 


Death  by  slanderous  tongues, 
done  to,  261. 
fear  of,  225. 
is   most  in    apprehension, 

sense  of,  232. 
keeps  his  court,  259. 
lies    on   her,  like  an  un- 
timely frost,  262. 
men  at  the  point  of,  302. 
nothing  call  our  own  but, 

322. 
the  rest  is  silence,  261. 
will  have  his  day,  261. 
Death's    counterfeit,    sleep, 
326. 
pale  flag,  237. 
Decay,     sullen    presage    of 

jrour  own,  339. 
Deceit  should  dwell  in  such 

gorgeous  palace,  262. 
December   when    they  wed, 

302. 
Deck.    King    fingered   from 

the,  294. 
Declined  into  vale  of  years, 

341. 
Decree  established,  no  power 
in  Venice  can  alter,  262. 
Deed,  a  bloody,  262. 
dignified    by    the    doer's, 

262. 
go  with  it,  unless  the,  262. 
water    clears    us    of   this, 

262. 
without  a  name,  262. 
Deeds,    means     to     do     ill, 

262. 
Deep  damnation  of  his  taking 
off;  229. 
spirits  from  the  vasty,  262. 
Deeper  than  plummet  sound- 
ed, 263. 
Deer  go  weep,  let  the  stricken, 
263. 
quarrv  of  these  murdered, 

318.' 
rats,  and  such  small,  263. 
stricken,  like  a,  248. 
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Delves  parallels  in  beauty's 

brow,  S38. 
Denmark,  soiuethmg  rotten 

in,  263. 
Depth,  far  beyond  my,  341. 
Desert  spcakri  loud,  O,  your, 
263. 
use  every  man  after  his, 
263. 
Destiny,  banging  and  wiving 

goes  by,  263. 
Detraction  at  your  heels,  see 

more,  263. 
Devil  can  cite  Scripture,  263. 
hath     power     to    assume 

pleasing  shape,  263. 
his  due,  give  the,  263. 
must  eat  with  the,  330. 
of  his  will,  cruel,  259. 
tell  truth,  and  shame  the, 

263. 
this  is  a,  330. 
wear  black,  let  the,  263. 
Diadem  stole,  precious,  259. 
Dial  from  his  poke,  271. 
Diana's  foresters,  264. 
Dictynna,  good    man    Dull, 

264. 
Die,  all  that  lives  must,  262. 
for  love,  288. 
we  must,  266. 

with  harness  on  our  backs, 

264. 

Dies  and  makes  no  sign,  264. 

pays   all    debts,   he    that, 

264. 

Digestions,     unquiet     meals 

make  ill,  264. 
Discords,    straining     harsh, 

332. 
Discourse,    devour    up   my, 
264. 
made  us  with  such  large, 

264. 
most  eloquent  music,  264. 
sweet  and  voluble,  264. 
Discretion  tlie  better  part  of 
yalor,  264. 


Diseases,    desperate    grown, 

231. 
Dish,  scarce  one  dainty,  343. 
Divided  duty,  here  a,  264. 
Divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
264. 
in  odd  numbers,  there  is, 

265. 
that  shapes  our  ends,  265. 
Division  of  a  battle  known, 

nor  the,  265. 
Doers,  talkers  are  no  good, 

335. 
Dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  266. 
bark,  when  I  ope  my  lips, 

let  no,  265. 
not  a  word  to  throw  at  a, 

265. 
will  have  his  day.  250. 
Dogs,  Tray,   Blancn,  Sweet- 
heart, 265. 
throw  physic  to  the,  265. 
Done  is  done,  what's,  319. 
what  is,  cannot  be  amended. 
343. 
Dotes,  yet  doubts,  265. 
Double,    double     toil     and 

trouble,  265. 
Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire, 
265. 
to  be  once  in,  265. 
Doubts  are  traitors,  our,  265. 
Dove,  gently  as  sucking,  266. 
Dreadful  note  of  preparation, 
232. 
trade!  322. 
Dream,  a  hideous,  224. 

perchance  to,  236. 
Dreams,  so    full  of  fearful, 

266. 
Drink  down  all  nnkinduess, 

340. 
Drops    that    visit    my    sad 

heart,  ruddy,  266. 
Drowned    honor,   pluck  up, 

246. 
Dukedom  large  enough,  my 
library,  2»5. 
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Dust,  what  is  pomp  but  earth 

and,  266. 
Dusty  death,  way  to,  249. 


E 

E^h  particular  hair,  266. 
Ear,   devour    with    greedy, 
264. 
give  every  man  thine,  266. 
-piercing  fife,  256. 
vexing  the  dull,  300. 
word  of  promise   to  our, 
.  266. 
Early   seen    unknown,    too, 

267. 
Earn  that  I  eat,  I,  267. 
Ears,  cram  these  words  into 
mine,  324. 
in  my  ancient,  267. 
of   the    groundlings,  split 

the,  267. 
took  captive,  whose  words 
all,  267. 
E^th,    girdle    round    about 
the,  267. 
lards  the  lean,  295. 
lay  her  i'  the,  267. 
module  of  the  barren,  322. 
more  things  in  heaven  and, 

267. 
sure  and  firm-set,  267. 
Earth  lier  happy  is  the  rose 

distilled,  267. 
ICase  in  mine  inn,  267. 
Easy  as  lying,  267. 
Eaten  me  out  of  house  and 

home,  268. 
Eaves-dropper,  I'll  play  the, 

268. 
Ecstasy  of  love,   the    very, 

268. 
Elder  than   herself,    woman 

take  an,  268. 
Egg  is  full  of  meat,  as  an,  j 
318.  ' 


Elements  so  mixed  in  him, 

268. 
Embrace,  three  glorious  suns, 

334. 
Embraced,  cannot  be  es- 
chewed, must  be,  268. 
Emperor,  your  worm  is  your 

only,  346. 
Enameird  stones,  music  with 

the,  268. 
Encounter  of  our  wits,  this 

keen,  268. 
End,  bitter  to  sweet,  226. 

the,  crowns  all,  268. 
Ends   thou   aimest   at,  228. 
Endured,  not  to  be,  268. 
Enemies,  left  me   naked  to 

mine,  269. 
Enemy,    put    an,    in    their 
mouths,  269. 

thing  devised  by  the,  269. 
Enginer  hoist  with  his  own 

petard,  269. 
England  is  safe,  if  true  with- 
in itself,  269. 
model  to  thy  inward  great- 
ness, 269. 
never  shall  lie  at  the  proud 
foot  of  conqueror,  269. 
England's  lawful  earth,  un- 
rest on,  320. 
Enmity,  death  to  me  to  be  at, 

269. 
Enskyed,  I  hold    you  as  a 

thing,  269. 
Enterprise,  life-blood  of  our, 

269. 
Enterprises  of  great  pith,  242. 
Envy  no   man's   happiness, 

267. 
Epithets    of   war,    horribly 

stuflT'd  with,  342. 
Equivocation  will  undo  us, 

223. 
Ercles'  vein,  this  is,  269. 
Error  by  the  same  example 
will  rush  into  the  state. 
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Eruption  to  our  state,  some 

strauge,  270. 
Eruptions,     nature      breaks 

forth  in  strange,  270. 
Eschew*d,  what  cannot   be, 

268. 
Eternity,  nature  to,  262. 
Eve,  our  grandmother,  270. 
Evening  is,  how   still    the, 

270. 
Everlasting    flint,  wear    out 

the*  270. 
Evil  manners  live  in  brass, 
245. 
that   men    do   lives    after 
them,  270. 
Excellent  thing  in  woman, 
an,  270. 
to  have   giant's   strength, 
270. 
Excess,    wasteful   and    ridi- 
culous, 270. 
Exchequer    of    words,    you 

have  an,  346. 
Exercises,  foregone  all  cus- 
tom of,  304. 
Exhalation,  a  bright,  285. 
Expectation,  better  bettered, 
270. 
failS;  oft,  270. 
Experience  to  make  me  sad, 

271. 
Exploits,  ripe  for,  347. 
Exposition  of  sleep,  271. 
Extenuate,     nor    set    down 

aught  in  malice,  271. 
Eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 
271. 
every,  negotiate  for  itself, 

271. 
in  mv  mind's,  271. 
like  kars,  257. 
more  peril  in  thine,  271. 
precious    seeing     to    the, 

27r. 
stabbed     with     a     white 

wench's  black,  271. 
with  lack-lustre,  271. 


Eyes,  look  your  last  I  232. 
no    speculation    in    those, 

272. 
the  break  of  day,  323. 
windows  of  mine,  344. 


Fabric,  baseless,  227. 
Face,  mind's  construction  In 
the,  272. 
not  night  when  I  see  your, 

272. 
shining  morning,  226. 
such  perusal  of  my,  312. 
without  a  heart,  272. 
Fair  is  foul,  272. 
is  she  not  passing,  272. 
chaste  unexpessive  she,  340 
Fairies'  midwife,  225. 
Fair-spoken  and  persuading, 

272. 
Faith,  plain  and  simple,  272. 

take  thy  word  for,  346. 
Falcon,    by  a  mousing  owl 

hawked  at^  272. 
Falconer's   voice,  O,  for  a, 

298. 
Fall  was  there,  what  a,  272. 
Falling-off  was  there,  what 

a,  272. 
Falls  like  Lucifer,  when  he, 

273. 
False  as  dicers*  oaths,  273. 
canst  not  then  be,  243. 
overweighs  your  true,  my, 

273. 
wouldst  not  play,  288. 
Falsehood      hath,    what     a 

goodly  outside,  273. 
Falstaff  sweats  to  death,  295. 
Fame,  he  lives  in,  that  died 

in  virtue's  cause,  273. 
Familiar,  by  no  means  vul- 
gar, 236. 
Fan,  brain  him  with  lady's, 
273. 
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Fancies,  thick-coming,  273. 
Fancy  bred,  where  is,  273. 

sweet  and  bitter,  252. 
Fancy's  course,  impediments 

in,  273. 
Fantastic  tricks  before  high 

Heaven,  229. 
Fardels    bear,    who    would, 

273. 
Farewell,   a   long   farewell, 
241. 
if  we  do  meet  again,  274. 
the  tranquil  mind,  274. 
to  all  my  greatness,  a  long, 
274. 
Fashion,  the  glass  of,  274. 
Fast  bind,  fast  find,  274. 
Fasting,   for  a   good   man's 

love,  274. 
Fatal  bellman,  the  owl  that 

shrieked,  276. 
Father,  art  thou  his,  276. 
than    I    to    Hercules,    no 

more  like  my,  276. 
that  knows  his  own  child, 

a  wise,  276. 
to  that  thought,  wish  was, 

337. 
who  would  be  a,  275. 
Fat,  men  about  me  that  are, 
260. 
weed  that  rots  itself  in  ease, 
274. 
Fault,  like,  or  find,  342. 
seeming  monstrous,  every 

one,  275. 
the  worse  by  the  excuse, 
doth  make  the,  275. 
Faults,  bag  in  which  he  puts 
his  neighbor's,  275. 
lie  gently  on  him,  his,  320. 
so   quaintly,  breathe    his, 

275. 
vile  ill-favored,  276. 
Favors,  neither  beg  nor  fear, 

329. 
Fear,  hang  those  that  talk 
of,  276. 


Fears  do  make  us  traitors, 

our,  276. 
Feast,  mirth  becomes  a,  304. 
of  languages,  a  great,  276. 
the  beginning  of  a,  276. 
Feasting    presence    full    of 

light,  276. 
Feather,  I  am  not  of  that, 

280. 
Feeble,  most  forcible,  276. 
Fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a 
fair  wife,  276. 
I  shot  his,  325. 
of  infinite  jest,  276. 
that  hath  had  Josses,  276. 
with  the  best  king,  276. 
Fellows,  nature  hath  framed 

strange,  306. 
Fie,  fob,  and  fum,  276. 
Fife,  wry-necked,  277. 
Figure  for  scorn,  to  }>oint  his 

finger  at,  277. 
Finger   at,  point   his    slow, 
277. 
Harry,  I'll  break  thy  little, 

277. 
no  pie  is  freed  from   his 
ambitious,  277. 
Fire  answers  fire,  232. 
burns  out  another's  burn- 
ing, 230. 
pale  his  unefiectual,  277. 
Fires  meet  together,  raging, 

277. 
Firmament,  brave  o'erhang- 

ing,  277. 
Fish-like  smell,  229. 
Fit  again,  comes  my,  277. 
Flashes  of  merriment,  277. 
Flatterers,    I    tell    him    he 

hates,  277. 
Flattering   unction  to   your 

soul,  277. 
Flattery,  men's  ears  not  deaf 

to,  277. 
Flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  I 
278. 
too-solid,  would  melt,  249. 
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Flint,  can   snore  upoD  the, 

278. 
so  light  a  foot  will  never 

wear  out,  270. 
the  everlasting,  278. 
Flood,  into  this  angry,  223. 
Floor  of  heaven,  252. 
Flower,  fetch  roe  that,  278. 
safety,  we  pluck  this,  260. 
Flowers,  sweet,  are  slow,  343. 
Fly  to  other  ills  we  know  not 

of,  291. 
Fog:^  south,  278. 
Follies,  lovers  cannot  see  the 

pretty,  298.  ' 

Folly,    waiting    on     super- 
fluous, 344. 
Food  for  powder,  278. 
Fool  doth  think  he  is  wise, 

278. 
i'  the  forest,  I  met  a,  278. 
me  to  the  top  of  ray  bent, 

239. 
never   make   me   such  a, 

309. 
Foolery  that  wise  men  have, 

278 
Foot  before,  the  better,  278, 

279. 
of  Time,  noiseless,  278. 
so  light  a,  278. 
Footing   seen,  and   yet   no, 

279. 
Forbear  to  judge,  279. 
Fordoes  me  q\iite,  makes  me 

or,  279. 
Forehead  of  a  married  man, 

301. 
villainous  low,  279. 
Foremost   man   of  all    this 

world,  279. 
Forget,  the  best  sometimes, 

279. 
Forgetfulness,      sleep      my 

senses  in,  279. 
Forgot   all    sense  of   place, 

279. 
Forked  radish,  like  a,  279. 


Fortune  brings  in  boats  not 
steer'd,  280. 
is  merry,  279. 
keeps   an  upward  course, 

our,  341. 
means  to  men  most  good, 

when,  280. 
outrageous,  236. 
railed    on    lady,   in   good 

terms,  280. 
tide  taken  at  flood  leads  on 

to,  280. 
well-favored  man  is  gift  of, 
279. 
Fortune's    buffets    and    re- 
wards, 280. 
cap,  the  very  button,  247. 
finger,  a  pipe  for,  313. 
womb,  unborn  sorrow  ripe 
in,  328. 
Fortunes,  my  pride  fell  with 

my,  280. 
Foul  deeds  will  rise,  305. 
Fountain   troubled,    woman 

moved  is  like  a,  280. 
Fox,  unkennel  the,  340. 
Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman, 

280. 
Framed    to    make    woman 

false,  280. 
France,  the  scourge  of,  335. 
Fray,  latter  end  of  a,  276. 
Frenzy  rolling,  fine,  227. 
Friend  when  he  most  needs 

me,  shake  off,  280. 
Friend's   infirmities,   should 

bear,  280. 
Friends,  three  good,  304. 

thou  bast,  236. 
Friendship  is  constant  save 

in  affairs  of  love,  280. 
Front  of  my  offending,  287. 
Frost,  a  killing  frost,  241. 

like  an  untimely,  262. 
Fruit  first  falls,  ripest,  281. 
Fruits  that  blossom  first,281. 
Full  of  sound  and  fury,  249. 
Funeral  baked  meats,  281. 
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Furnace,  sighing  like,  226. 
Fury,  full  of  sound  and,  281. 
Fust  in  us  unused,  264. 


G 

Gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  281. 
Galled  jade   wince,  let  the, 

281. 
Galls  his  kibe,  226. 
Garish  sun,  pay  no  worship 

to  the,  281. 
Garments,  stuffs  out  his  va- 
cant, 253. 
Garter,    mine   host   of    the, 

281. 
Gentleman,  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness is  a,  281. 
George,  if  his  name  be,  281. 
German  clock,  woman,  like 

a,  345. 
Ghost,  from  the  grave,  to  tell 

us  this,  282. 
vex  not  his,  282. 
Ghost^s  word,  I'll  take  the, 

345. 
Giant  dies,  pang  as  great  as 

when  a,  232. 
Giant's  strength,  to  have  a, 

270. 
Gibbets,    unloaded   all    the, 

257. 
Gibes,  now,  where  be  your, 

277. 
Giddy    and    unfirm,  fancies 

are,  268. 
Gifts,  she  has  good,  282. 
Gild  refined  gold,  270. 
Ginger,    hot    i*   the    mouth, 

248. 
Girdle  round  about  the  earth, 

267. 
Give    it   an    understanding, 

282. 
me  man  not  passion's  slave, 
282. 


Give  me  to  drink  mandra^ 
gora,  282. 
sorrow  words,  282. 
thy  thoughts    no    tongue, 
282. 
Givers  prove  unkind,  when, 

320. 
Glass   wherein  hoble   youth 

did  dress,  282. 
Glimpses  of  the  moon,  256. 
Glistering  grief,  239. 
Globe,  in  this  distracted,  301. 

itself,  the  ereat,  227. 
Glove  upon  that  hand,  252. 
Gloves     sweet     as    damask 

roses,  283. 
Gnaws  the  bowels,  253. 
Go  at  once,  stand  not  upon 
order,  but,  283. 
on,  master,  283. 
that  the  devil  drives,  he 
must,  283. 
God,  every,  to  set  his  seal, 
233. 
in  apprehension  how  like 

a,  300. 
of  my  idolatry,  283. 
save  him,  no  man  cried. 

283. 
save  the  mark  I  283. 
served  my,  268. 
Gods    made    thee    poetical, 

314. 
Going,  order  of  your,  331. 
Gold,  all  that  glisters  is  not, 
283. 
becomes  her  object,  nature 
falls    into    revolt  when, 
283. 
which    buys    admittance, 
283. 
Golden    opinions    from    all 
sorts  of  people,  283. 
progress  in  the  east,  335. 
Goodly     outside      falsehood 

hath,  231. 
Good  doth  give,  to  the  earth 
some  special,  284. 
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Good  men  and  true,  are  you, 
283. 
name  in  man  and  woman, 

284. 
we  oft  might  win,  266. 
wine  needs  no  bush,  247. 
Goodness  in  things  evil,  soul 
of,  284. 
never  fearful,  284. 
Good-night  till  it  be  morrow, 

310. 
Gorgeous  palaces,  227. 
Gory    locks    at    me,    never 

shake  thy,  284. 
Gossip,  babbling,  284. 
Grace  me  no  grace,  340. 
seated  on  this  brow,  257. 
small  herbs  have,  343. 
Grandam  inhabit  a  bird,  soul 

of  our,  284. 
Grandsire  phrase,  proverbed 

with,  284. 
Grapple  with  hoops  of  steel, 

236. 
Grass,   tread  a  measure    on 

this,  303. 
Grave  man,  you  shall  find 
me  a,  284. 
my  kingdom  for  a  little, 
308. 
Graves  stood  tenantless,  284. 
Great,  perfumed  chamber  of 
the,  285. 
some  are  born,  285. 
Greater  glory  dim  the  less, 

249. 
Greatness,  highest  point  of 
all  my,  285. 
thrust  upon  them,  285. 
Greek  to  me,  it  was,  285. 
Green    and    yellow   melan- 
choly, 252. 
-eyed  monster,  292. 
mantle  of  standing  pool, 
314. 
Greyhounds    in    the    slips, 

stand  like,  285. 
Grief,  can  master  a,  285. 


Grief  fills  the  room,  253. 
Patience  smiling  at,  252. 
perk'd  up  in  a  glistering, 

285. 
should  be  past,  285. 
that  does  not  speak,  282. 
Griefs  are   ended,    remedies 
past,  285. 
some,  are  med'cinable,  285. 
Grim-visaged  war,  285. 
Groundlings,  split    the  ears 

of,  267. 
Grunt    and    sweat    under    a 

weary  life,  241. 
Guests,  unbidden,  often  wel- 

comest,  286. 
Gun,  shot  out  of  an  elder, 

312. 
Gyves  on,  as  if  they  had,  257. 


H 

Habitation,  a  local,  227. 
Habit   in  a  man,  use  doth 

breed  a,  286. 
Haggard,  do  prove  her,  315. 
Hailstones,  vanish  like,  341. 
Hair,  ninth  part  of  a,  307. 

on  thy  chin,  237. 
Hal,  and  thou  lovest  me,  307. 
Hand,  agent  of  her   heart, 

.    286. 

oj)en  as  day,  251. 

will  seas  incarnadine,  323. 
Handsaw,  hawk  from  a,  286. 
Hanged,  oorn  to  be,  286. 

1*11  see  thee,  286. 
Hannibal,  thou  wicked,  236. 
Happiness  through   another 

man's  eyes,  286. 
Harmless   earth,  bowels  of 

the,  243. 
Harm,  to  win  us  to  our,  332. 
Harmony,    heaven     drowsy 
with  the,  287. 

on  purpose  to  grace,  270. 
Harness  on  our  back,  264. 
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Harping,  still,  261. 

Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 

286. 
Haste,  this  sweaty,  307. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  293. 
Harvest-liome,    stubble-land 

at,  28G. 
Havock,  and  let  slip  dogs  of 

war,  286. 
Hawk    from    a    handsaw,  I 

know  a,  286. 
Hazard  of  the  die,  250. 
Head  and  front  of  my  offend- 
ing, 287. 
is  not  more  native  to  the 
heart,  287. 
Heads,  vengeance  on  offend- 

ers^  317. 
Health  on  both,  231. 
Heart  as  sound  as   a   bell, 
287. 
doth  wound,  griping  grief 

the,  305. 
head  not  more  native    to 

the,  287. 
in  twain,  Hamlet  has  cleft 

my,  287. 
is  turned  to  stone,  332. 
knock  at  my  ribs,  323. 
let  me  wring  your,  312. 
merry,  goes  all   the   day, 

287. 
of  heart,  wear  him  in  my, 

313. 
of  my  mystery,  305. 
sting  thee  to  the,  324. 
to  cinders,  sorrow  conceaPd 

doth  bum,  328. 
with  my,  in  %  287. 
with  strings  of  steel,  243. 
wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide, 
tiger's,  287. 
Hearts,  steal  away  your,  329. 
Heart-strings,  her  jesses  were 

my  dear,  315. 
Heaven    drowsy    with    the 
harmony,  287. 
fear  of,  on  left-hand,  289. 


Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these 
events,  287. 
help  of,  we  count   act  oi 

men,  315. 
his  blessed  part  to,  311. 
is  above  all  yet,  288. 
offence  smells  to,  308. 
on  earth  I  have  won,  287. 
or  hell,  summons  thee  to, 

295. 
steep  and  thorny  way  to, 

260. 
winds  of,    visit   her  face, 
287. 
Heaven's  artillery,  338. 
Heavens  blaze  forth,  238. 
with  black,  hung  be  the, 
288. 
Heavenly-harness'd  team  the, 

335. 
Hecuba  to  him,  what's,  288. 
Heel,  one    woe    doth    tread 

upon  another's,  345. 
Help    the    feeble    up,    not 

enough  to,  288. 
Herald  of  joy,  perfectest,  325« 
Here's  my  hand,  287. 
Hey-day    in     the     blood     is 

tame,  288. 
Highly,  what  thou  wouldst, 

288. 
Hind  that  would   be  mated 

with  the  lion,  288. 
Hint   I    spake,    upon    thie^ 

288. 
Hip,  1  have  you  on  the,  288. 
History  in  all   men's  lives, 
288. 
what's  her,  288. 
Hit,  a  very  palpable,  310. 
Home-keeping  youths    have 

homely  wits,  289. 
Honest  tale  speeds  best,  289. 
Honesty,  armed  so  strong  in, 
289. 
by  mine,  299. 
Honorable  kind  of  thievery, 
337. 
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Honorable  man,  Brutus  is  an, 

246. 
Honor,  pluck  bright.,  296. 
pricks  me  on,  289. 
stand  upon  your,  289. 
Honors  thick  upon  him,  289. 

to  the  world  agaiu,  311. 
Hoops  of  steel,  236. 
Hope  is  swift,  true,  289. 
no  other  medicine  but  only, 

290. 
tender  leaves  of,  289. 
Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just 

a  man,  290. 
Horror's    head,   horrors   ac- 
cumulate on,  290. 
Horrors,  supped    full   with, 

334. 
Horse,  a  full  hot,  230. 
my  kingdom  for  a,  290. 
tedious  as  is  a  tired,  336. 
Horsemanship,     witch     the 

world  with  noble,  290. 
Host,  I  follow,  290. 

of  the  Garter  290. 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors, 

241. 
Hour,  fought  a  long,  299. 
runs  through  the  roughest 

day,  255. 
-glass,  turning  accomplish- 
ment into,  347. 
House,  you  take  my,  when 

you  take  the  prop,  290. 
Household    words,    familiar 

as,  290. 
How  the  world  wags,  271. 
Humanity,  imitated  so  abom- 
inably, 314. 
Human    kindness,   milk  of, 

303. 
Humble    livers    in    content, 

range  with,  239. 
Humor  of  it,  the,  290. 

wooed,  woman  in  this,  345. 
Hundred,  might  tell  a,  332. 
Hyperion  t^  a  satyr !  287. 
Hyperion's  curls,  257. 
38 


lago,  the  pity  of  it,  313. 

Ice,  thick -ribbed,  254. 

Idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly 

creep,  291. 
Ides    of   March,    remember, 

301. 
of  March,  beware  the,  291. 
If,  much  virtue  in,  291. 
Ignorance,  not  burst  in,  291. 
Ill  blows  the  wind,  291. 
-favored  thing,  but   mine 

own,  291. 
Ills    we   have,    bear   those, 

291. 
Imagination  all  compact,  are 

of,  291. 
bodies  forth,  227. 
his  study  of,  291. 
to  sweeten  my,  263. 
Imaginings,  less  than  horri- 
ble, 315. 
Impediment,     marched     on 

without,  244. 
Impediments,   marriage    ad- 
mit, 228. 
Imperfections  on  my  head, 

with  all  my,  291. 
Inch  a  king,  every,  294. 
Indian,  like  the  base,  312. 
Infinite     deal    of    nothing, 

251. 
Infirm  of  purpose,  291. 
Ingratitude,    I    hate,    more 

than  lying,  291. 
Ingredient   is  a  devil,    the, 

292. 
Inn,    mine    ease    in    mine, 

267. 
Insane     root    takes    reason 

{>ri8oner,  319. 
ence  of  office,  241. 
Instruments     of     darkness, 
333. 
to  plague  us.  292. 
Intents  wiokea  or  charitable^ 
325. 
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Intolerable,   not   to   be    en- 
dured, 292. 
Invisible  spirit  of  wine,  292. 
Iron  cools,  else  the,  333. 

tongue  of  midnight,  254. 
Itching  palm,  condemned  to 
have  an,  292. 


Jack  in  office,  I  do  despise 

them,  292. 
Jaws  of  darkness,  246. 
Jealousy,  beware,  my  lord, 

of,  292. 
the     green-ey*d    monster, 

304. 
Jerkin,  a  leathern,  308. 
Jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the 

ear,  292. 
Jew,  an  Ebrew  Jew,  293. 
hath  not  a.,  eyes,  293. 
I  thank  thee,  293. 
Jewel,  wears  yet  a  precious, 

224. 
Job,  as  poor  as,  293. 
Joint,  the   time   is    out   of, 

293.      .. 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meet- 

ingj  293. 
Jove  himself,   the  front  of, 

257. 
laughs  at  lovers*  perjuries, 

312. 
Joys,  I  speak  of  golden,  226. 
Judge  no  king  can  corrupt, 

288 
O  noble,  293. 
Judge's  robe,  251. 
Judges     steal      themselves, 

when,  293. 
Judgment,  but  reserve  thy, 

266. 
Judicious  grieve,  cannot  but 

make  the,  293. 
Juliet  is  my  sun  !  297. 
Juno's  eyes,  lids  of,  260.  ' 


Jurymen,  grand,  before  Noah 

was  a  sailor,  293. 
Just  and  fear  not,  228. 
Justice,  in  the  course  of,  none 

should     see     salvation, 

318. 
in  fair  round  belly,  294. 


Kin,  a  little  more  than,  294. 
one  touch  of  Nature  makes 

the  whole  world,  306. 
King  can  corrupt,  a  judge 

no,  288. 
catch    the   conscience   of, 

313. 
divinity  doth  hedge  a,  294. 
every  inch  a,  204. 
now  lie  I  like  a,  294. 
of  shreds,  311. 
slyly    finger'd    from    the 

deck,  294. 
so  excellent  a,  287. 
tedious  as  a,  336. 
the   mortal  temples  of  a, 

258. 
wash  the  balm  off  from  an 

anointed,  294. 
worm  that  hath  eat  of  a, 

347. 
Kings  come  bow  to  it,  328. 
dread  and  fear  of,  318. 
every  subject's  duty  is  the, 

328. 
it  makes  gods,  289. 
it  is  the  curse  of,  294. 
sad    stories    of    death    of, 

322. 
setter-up  and  puller-down 

of,  317. 
such  is  the  breath  of.  294. 
Kingdom,  ray,  for   a   little 

grave,  308. 
Kiss,    three    suns   seem    to, 

334. 
Kitten,  and  cry  mew,  234. 
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Knaves,  unmannerly,  239. 

whip  me  such  honest,  343. 
Knell   that   summons    thee, 

295. 
Know  what   we  are,  Lord, 

295. 


Labor  for  my  travail,  I  have 
had  mv,  295. 
we  delighted  in,  309. 
Ladies  call  him  sweet,  295. 
Lady  doth  protest  too  much, 
295. 
Fortune,  raiPd  on,  278. 
-smocks,  260. 
Lady's  fan,  brain  him  with, 

244. 
Laid  on  with  a  trowel,  296. 
Lamb,  skin  of  an  innocent, 

310. 
Lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion, 295. 
Lancaster,  time-honor*d,  308. 
Language   strangled    in  his 

tears,  336. 
Lards  the  lean  earth,  295.  - 
Lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

313. 
Last,  not  least,  295. 
Late,  known  too,  295. 
Latin,  he  speaks,  296. 
Laugh  a  siege  to  scorn,  235. 
make  the  unskilful,  293. 
that  win,  they,  296. 
Law,  but  is  this,  296. 

windv  side  of  the,  296. 
Law's  delay,  241. 
Lawyers,  let's   kill  all  the, 

296. 
Leaf  of  pity  writ,  313. 

the  sere,  the  yellow,  259. 
Lean  and  hungry  look,  250. 
Leap  in  with  me,  darest  thou, 
Cassius,  223. 
it  were  an  easy,  296. 


Learning !  what  a  thing  it  is  I 

296. 
Leave  her  to  Heaven,  296. 
Leaving  it,  nothing  became 

him  like  the,  261. 
Lees  is  left,  297. 
Leg,  can  honor  set  to  a,  289. 
Libertine,  a  charte^d,  227. 
Liberty,  I  must  have,  296. 
Library  was  dukedom  large 

enough,  266. 
Lie  circumstantial,  and  the 
lie  direct,  296. 
if  I  do,  and  do  no  harm, 

296. 
I,  like  a  king,  294. 
Liege  of  all  loiterers,  260. 
Lies  like  truth,  296. 
Life  is  drawn,  the  wine  of, 
297. 
is   rounded  with  a  sleep, 

227. 
reason  thus  with,  296. 
shuts  up  the  day  of,  344. 
the  web  of  our,  297. 
way  of,  259. 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow, 
249. 
fitful  dream,  225. 
Light,  seeking  light,  297. 
through    yonder    window 

breaks,  297. 
to  name  the  bigger,  334. 
Lights  that  do  mislead   the 

morn,  323. 
Like  again,  not    look  upon 

his,  300. 
Lily^  to  paint  the,  270. 
Limit   of    becoming   mirth, 

303. 
Lion,    hind   mated    by   the, 
288. 
roar,  hear  the,  297. 
roar,  the  Nemean,  297. 
Lion's    hide  I    thou  wear  a, 

248. 
Lions  roar,  in  my  time  heard, 
338. 
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Lips  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
297. 
in    poverty    to    the   very, 

315. 
take  those,  away,  323. 
when  I  ope  niv,  308. 
Little   body  with   a   mighty 

heart,  269. 
Live  to  be,   lief  not  be  as, 
234. 
we  how  we  can,  266. 
Liveries,  change  their  wonted, 

331. 
Loaf,  cut,  to   steal  a  shive, 

297. 
Locks  to  part,  thy  knotted, 

324. 
Looked,  no  sooner  met,  but 

they,  297. 
Looker-on   here  in  Vienna, 

297. 
Looking-glass,  as  in  a,  prac- 

tisM  smiles,  309. 
Ix>rd  of  thy  presence,  297. 
Losses,  fellow  that  hath  had, 

276. 
Love  book,  pray  for  success 
on,  333. 
but  never  taint  my,  340. 
how  to  know  a  man  in, 

298. 
how  wayward  is  this  fool- 
ish, 298. 
in  idleness,  278. 
in  the  beginning,  no  great, 

301. 
is  blind,  298. 
like  a  shadow  flies,  324. 
looks  not  with  eyes,  259. 
means  to  pay  thy,  328. 
music  be  the  food  of,  305. 
my  whole  course  of,  322. 
not  least  in,  295. 
office  and  affairs  of,  280. 
out,    stony    limits    cannot 

hold,  298. 
seals  of,  323. 
sought  is  good,  298. 


Love  thyself  last,  298. 
transform  me  to  an  oyster, 

309. 
Loved    not   wisely,  but  too 

well,  271. 
Lov'd,  who  ever,  that  lov*d 

not  at  first  sight,  298. 
Lovers    dumb,  strikes  poor, 

310. 
meeting,  journeys  end  in, 

293. 
Lowliness    is   young    ambi- 
tion's ladder,  298. 
Lunatic,  the  lover,  the  poet, 

291. 
Lunes,   in    his    old,    again, 

298. 
Lure  this  tassel-gentle  back, 

298. 
Lying,  as  easy  as,  267. 
how   the   world  is   given 

to,  298. 


Macduff,  lay  on,  299. 
Mad  as  the  vexM  sea,  341. 
if  she  be,  299. 
that  he  is,  'tis  true,  299. 
Madness  in  great  ones  must 
not  un  watch 'd  go,  299. 
there's  method  in  it,  299. 
very  midsummer,  299. 
would  gambol  from,  299. 
Maggots,  we  fat  ourselves  for, 

346. 
Maid    is   prodigal    enough, 

chariest,  299. 
Maiden     meditation,    fancy 

free,  300. 
Making  night  hideous,  255. 
Male  tiger,  milk  in  a,  302. 
Malice,  now  set  down  aught 

in,  271. 
Man,  a  good  old,  300. 
a  living  dead,  300. 
a  merrier,  303. 
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Man,  a  proper,  300. 
blood  warm  within,  228. 
delights  not  me,  300. 
despised  old,  300. 
dull  ear  of  a  drowsy,  300. 
in  love,  how  to  know  a, 

298. 
let  him  pass  for  a,  300. 
made  her  such  a,  311. 
of  my  kidney,  300. 
of  steel,  332. 
of    unbounded     stomach, 

332. 
plays  many  parts,  331. 
press  not  a  falling  too  far, 

315. 
proud,  229. 
should    speak  truly,  if  a, 

300. 
sinned  against,  a,  326. 
take   him  for  all  in  all, 

300. 
that  hath  a  tongue,  300. 
to  be  a  well-favored,  279. 
what  a  piece  of  work  is, 
300. 
Many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the 

Rialto,  301. 
Mar  what's  well,  we,  333. 
Marble,  sleep   in  dull,  cold, 

326. 
March,  the  Ides  of,  291. 
Marigold    that   goes  to  bed 

with  the  sun,  301. 
Marriage  of  true  minds,  228. 
Married  man.  Benedick  the, 
239. 
man,  forehead  of  a,  301. 
Marry  her,  sir,  at  your  re- 
quest, 301. 
Marsnal'st  me  the  Vay,  301. 
Marshal's  truncheon,  251. 
Martial  outside,  we'll  have  a, 

334. 
Master  Brook,  think  of  that, 

301. 
Masters  of  their  fates,  some 
time,  331. 


Masters,  spread    yourselves, 

330. 
Matter  deep  and  dangerous, 

301. 
May,    adorned    like    sweet, 

224. 
May  be,  know  not  what  we, 

343. 
Meadows,  paint  the,  260. 
Meat   and    drink    to   see    a 
clown,  344. 
it  feeds  on,  doth  mock  the, 
304. 
Medicine,  miserable  have  no 
other,  290. 
no  other,  but  only  hope, 

301. 
thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
314. 
Medicines  to  make  me  love 

him,  301. 
Melancholy    of    mine   own, 

322. 
Memory,  begot  in  ventricle 
of,  313. 
from,  a  rooted  sorrow,  303. 
holds  a  seat,  while,  301. 
Men  are    April    when  they 
woo,  302. 
dare  do,  what,  302. 
have    died,  from    time  to 

time,  302. 
I  do  fawn  on,  323. 
must  endure    their    going 

hence,  302. 
play  the,  302. 
should  be  what  they  seem, 

324. 

were  deceivers  ever,  325. 

Men's  good,  glad  of   other, 

267. 

lives,  history  in  all,  288. 

Mercury,      like      feather'd, 

286. 
Mercy  does,  so  good  a  grace 
as,  251. 
is   nobility's    true    badge, 
302. 
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Mercy  is  not  strained,  qual- 
ity of,  318. 
seasons  justice,  318. 
Merry,  I  am  not,  302. 
never,  wlieii  I  hear  sweet 

music,  302. 
then,  if  you  can  be,  302. 
when  men  are  at  the  point 
of  death,  302. 
Metal  more  attractive,  302. 
Method  in  it,  though  this  be 

madness,  299. 
Micher,  sun  of  heaven  prove 

a,  303. 
Miching  malleoho,  it  means 

mischief,  303. 
Midsummer  madness,  299. 
Mildly  be  it  then,  303. 
Mile,  measured  man^  a,  303. 
Milk    of    human    kindness, 

303. 
Mind  diseased,  minister  to  a, 
303. 
farewell  the  tranquil,  266. 
is  here  overthrown,  303. 
oppress,  doleful  dumps  the, 

305. 
Othello's  visage  in  his,  342. 
that  makes  the  body  rich, 
303. 
Mind's  construction,  to  find 

the,  272. 
Mine    host   of    the   Garter, 

281. 
Minions  of  the  moon,  264. 
Minister,  oft  does  them  by  the 
weakest,  343. 
to  a  mind  diseased,  303. 
Minist'ring  angel,  263. 
Minnows,  this  Triton  of  the, 

303. 
Mirror  up  to  nature,  to  hold 

the,  303. 
Mirth  becomes  a  feast,  304. 
you  have  displaced  the,  224. 
ne  is  all,  304. 

I  have  of  late  lost  all  my, 
304. 


Mirth,  limit  of  becoming,  303. 
Misapplied  virtue  itself  turns 

vice,  341. 
Mischief  that   is    past   and 

gone,  304. 
Misery  doth  part  the  flux  of 
company,  304. 
some  riches  point  to,  343. 
Mistake  me  not,  329. 
Moan  to  come,  that  mass  of, 

304. 
Mockery,     unreal,     hence  I 

304. 
Monarch,     becomes     the 
throned,  better  than  his 
crown,  318. 
Money    in   thy   purse,   put, 
317. 
means,  and  content,  he  that 
wants,  304. 
Monster,  devil,  and  no,  330. 

the  green-ey'd,  304. 
Month,  a  little,  ere  yet  those 

shoes  were  old,  304. 
Monument,  goodness  and  he 

fill  up  one,  304. 
Mood,  unused  to  the  melting, 

301. 
Moon,   pluck    bright   honor 
from  the  pale-faced,  296. 
swear  not  by  the,  334. 
unmask  her  beauty  to  the, 
299. 
Moon's  an  arrant  thief,  255. 
Moonlight  sleeps  upon  tliis 

bank,  305. 
Mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 

305. 
Mortal  coil,  shuffled  off  this, 

236. 
Mother  into  mine  eyes,  all 

my,  336. 
Mothers    still    their   babes, 

with  his  name,  335. 
Mother's  son,  hang  us  every, 

305. 
Motley's  the  only  wear,  305. 
Moulded  out  of  faults,  239. 
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Mould  of  form,  274. 
Mouth-filliog  oath,  a  good, 
308. 
-honor,  breath,  259. 
Mouths,    familiar    in    their, 
290. 
of  wisest  censure,  305. 
Muddy    vesture    of    decay, 

262. 
Murder  will  out.  305. 
will  speak  witn  most  mirac- 
ulous organ,  305. 
Murther  most  foul,  305. 

while  I  smile,  327. 
Music,  battle  rendered  you  in, 
342. 
be  the  food  of  love,  306. 
in    the    nightingale,    no, 

335. 
when  I  hear,  302. 
with     his    silver     sound, 
305. 
Mystery,  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  my,  305. 


N 

Naked  through  the  world,  to 
lash  the  rascals,  319. 
villany,  thus  I  clothe  my, 
306. 
Name,  filches  from  me  my, 
284. 
mothers  still   their  babes, 

with  his,  336. 
what  is  thy,  306. 
Names,  new-made  honor  doth 

forget,  281. 
Native  here,  to  the  manner 
born,  245. 
hue !  of  resolution,  242. 
Nature,  almost   change  the 
stamp  of,  340. 
comes  by,  279. 
falls  into  revolt,  283. 
hath    framed  strange  fel- 
lows, 306. 


Nature,  hold  the  mirror  up 
to,  303. 
might  stand  up,  268. 
of  the  time  deceasM,  288. 
one  touch  of,  306. 
Nature's       journeymen, 
thought  some  of,  314. 
second  course,  235. 
soft  nurse,  279. 
sweet  and  cunning  hand, 
237. 
Naughty  world,  good  deed  in 

a,  249. 
Necessity,  make  a  virtue  of, 
306. 
rather  dwell  in  my,  306. 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch,  306. 
Neighing  steeds,  heard,  338. 
Neither  here  nor  there,  306. 
Nerves,     my,     shall    never 

tremble,  326. 
Nestor    swear    the    jest   be 

laughable,  306. 
Nettle,  underneath  the,  333. 
Never  to  hope  again,  273. 

told  her  love,  252. 
News,  briuger  of  unwelcome, 

306. 
Night  and  day,  stealing  on 
by,  338. 
hideous,  making,  306. 
joint-laborer  with  the  day, 

307. 
is  long  that  never  finds  the 
day,  307. 
Nightingale,  no  music  in  the, 

335. 
Ninth  part  of  a  hair,  307. 
Niobe  all  tears,  307. 
Nips  his  root,  274. 
Noah    was  a  sailor,  before, 

293. 
Nobilitv's  true  badge,  302. 
Noise  that  he  heard,  to  see  a, 

329. 
Nominated  in  the  bond,  is  it 

so,  242. 
No  more  of  that,  Hal,  307. 
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Nose,    tears  down  his  inno- 
cent, 336. 
to  hear  by  the,  329. 
Nostril,  that  ever  offended, 

327. 
Note-book,  a  prief  of  it  in 

my,  307. 
this  before  my  notes,  307. 
you  in  my  book  of  memory, 

307. 
Nothing,  an  infinite  deal  of, 

307. 
iu  life  like  the  leaving  it, 

307. 
should  have  told  you  I  was 

worse  than,  307'. 
Noting,  not  a  note  worth  the, 

307. 
Numbers,  divinity    in   odd, 

266. 
Nunnery,    get    thee    to    a, 

307. 
Nurse  of  all  good,  time  is  the, 

338. 
Nymph,  in  thy  orisons,  307. 


Oath,  a  good  mouth-filling, 

308. 
Obey  you,  I  shall  in  all  my 

best,  308. 
Obscure    grave,    my    large 

kingdom  for  an,  308. 
Observed  of   all   observers, 

274. 
Occasion,  mellowing  of,  313. 
Ocean,  deep  bosom  of  the, 

254. 
Odor,  stealing   and    giving, 

305. 
Off,  I'd  whistle  her,  315 

with  his  head !  308. 
Offence,  alPs  not,  308. 
every,  is  not  a  hate  at  first, 

308. 
is  rank,  my,  308. 


Office,    hath    but   a    losing, 

306. 
Old  John  of  Gaunt,  308. 

man  is  twice  a  child,  308. 
Once  more  unto  the  breach, 

240. 
Opinion,  a  plague  of,  308. 
Oracle,  I  am  Sir,  308. 
Orator,  I  am  no,  329. 
Orators,  very  good,  308. 
Order,  stand  not  upon  the, 

331. 
Organ,  miraculous,  305. 
Orisons,     nymph,    in     thy, 

307. 
Ornaments  to  know  a  holy 

man,  315. 
O   sleep,    O    gentle    sleep, 

279. 
Othello's  occupation's  gone, 

274. 
Ourselves  do  lie,  our  reme- 
dies in,  319. 
Out,  damned  spot,  309. 
-Herod's  Herod,  309. 
of  my  door,  you    witch! 

309. 
brief  candle!  309. 
Overcome  us  like  a  summer's 

cloud,  248. 
O'erthrown,  noble   mind   is 

here,  303. 
Owe  no  man  hate,  267. 
Oyster,    the    world's    mine, 

309. 
transform  me  to  an,  309. 
Oxlips   and    nodding  violet 

grows,  235. 


Paddle  with  palm  of  his 
hand,  309. 

Paddling  palms,  and  pinch- 
ing fingers,  309. 

Pageant  faded,  this  InBub- 
stantial,  227. 
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Paid,  he  is  well,  309. 
Pain,  breathe  words  in,  339. 
labor  we  delight  in  physics, 

309. 
Pale  cast  of  thought,  242. 
his  uneffectual  fire,  277. 
Palm,  have  an  itching,  292. 
of  his  hand,  paddle  with, 

309. 
Palpable  hit,  a  very,  310. 
Palsied  eld,  310. 
Pantaloon,    lean    and    slip- 
pered, 226. 
Paper-mill,  thou  hast  built  a, 

310. 
Paradise,  is  a,  225. 
Parasron'd  o*  the  world,  310. 
Parallels  in  beauty's  brow, 

338. 
Parchment,  skin  of  innocent 

lamb   should   be  made, 

310. 
Pard,  bearded  like  the,  226. 
Parish  church,  way  is  plain 

as  way  to,  310. 
Part,  every  man  must   play 

a,  331. 
Parting  heart  strikes  lovers 

dumb,  310. 
is     such     sweet     sorrow, 

310. 
Passeth    show,   I  have  that 

within  which,  310. 
Passing  strange,  Hwas,  310. 
Passion's  slave,  this  is  not, 

313. 
Passion   to   tatters,   tear   a, 

267. 
Past  all  surgery,  hurt,  311. 

corporal  toil,  311. 
Patches,  king  of  shreds  and, 

311. 
Pates,    fat    paunches    have 

lean,  311. 
Patience,  all  men's  office  to 

speak,  311. 
and  sorrow  strove,  311. 
on  a  nioninuent,  2i52. 


Patient  must  minister  to  him- 
self, 311. 
Patines  of  bright  gold,  252. 
Paunches,    fat,    have    leau 

pates,  311. 
Pause  for  a  reply,  311. 
Pay,  with    such    uncurrent, 

336. 
Pays,  base  is  the  slave  that, 

311. 
Peace,  carry  gentle,  228. 
sit  you  down,  312. 
slept  in,  311. 
soft  phrase  of,  322. 
this  weak  piping  time  of, 

312. 
Peacemaker, "  if"  is  the  only, 

291. 
Pearl  away  richer  than  all 

his  tribe,  312. 
Peers    of    England,    brave, 

312. 
Pegasus,  wind  a  fiery,  286. 
Pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 

312. 
Penury,  that  I  should  come 

to  such,  316. 
Peopled,  the  world  must  be, 

346. 
Perdition    catch    my    soul, 

251. 
Perfum'd  chamber,  285. 
Perfume     on     the      violet, 

270. 
Perfumes  of  Arabia,  232. 
Perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder 

gun,  312. 
Perjuries,    Jove    laughs    at 

lovers',  312. 
Perjury  upon  my  soul,  shall 

I  lay,  312. 
Perusal  of  my  face,  falls  to 

such,  312. 
Philippi,  I  will  sec  thee  at, 

312. 
Philosopher,  never  yet,  could 

endure    the    toothache, 

312. 
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Philosophy,  adversity's  sweet 

milk,  225. 
dreamt  of  in  my,  267. 
hast  any,  shepherd  ?  312. 
PhoBbus  'gins  arise,  313. 
Physic,  take,  313. 

to  the  dogs,  throw,  265. 
Pia  mater,  in  the  womb  of, 

313. 
Picture,  look  here,  upon  this, 

257. 
Pictures,   sleeping   and   the 

dead  are  but  as,  313. 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear, 

232. 
Pillow  hard,  finds  the  down, 

278. 
Pinch,  a  hungry,  lean-faced 

villain,  313. 
Pin's  fee,  not  set  my  life  at  a, 

313. 
Pipe    for   Fortune's    finger, 

313. 
Pistol,  what  wind  blew  you 

hither,  344. 
Pitiful,  'twas  wondrous,  311. 
Pity  of  it,  lago !  313. 
writ,  not  within  the  leaf 

of,  313. 
Places  eye  of  heaven  visits, 

314. 
Plague  upon  such  backing! 

234. 
Plain    tale   shall    put    you 

down,  313. 
Players,    men    and    women 

merely,  331. 
that  I  have  seen  play,  314. 
Play's  the  thing,  313. 
Pleasures  are,  do   as   your, 

342. 
Plentiful  lack  of  wit,  314. 
Plummet  sound,  deeper  than 

ever  did,  314. 
Poetical,  gods  had  made  thee, 

314. 
Poisoned  chalice  to  our  lips, 

241. 


Poison,  sweet,  for  the  age's 

tooth,  314. 
Pomp  and  circumstance  of 

war,  315. 
and  glory  of  this  world, 

273. 
Pool,    green    mantle  of  the 

standing,  314. 
Poor    and   content,    is  rich, 

314. 
indeed,  makes  me,  284. 
to  do  him  reverence,  248. 
Poppy  nor  mandragora,  314. 
Porcupine,  quills  upon  the, 

266. 
Ports    and    happy    havens, 

314. 
Potations  pottle  deep,  314. 
Potent,  ^rave,  and  reverend 

signiors,  314. 
Poverty,    my,  but   not   my 

will,  314. 
to  the  very  lips,  316. 
Praising  what  is  lost,  315. 
Prayer-book    in    his    hand, 

315. 
Present  fears  less  than  horri- 
ble imaginings,  315. 
Press  not  a  falling  man  too 

far,  315. 
Presumption,  when  help  of 

heaven  we  count  the  act 

of  men,  315. 
Prey  at  fortune,  let  her  down 

the  wind  to,  315. 
Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead 

of  night,  316. 
Price,  I  know  my,  347. 
Pricking    of    my     thumbs, 

315. 
Prick  the  sides  of  my  intent, 

228. 
us  to  redress,  to,  331. 
Pride,  blot  upon  my,  338. 
fell    with     my     fortunes, 

316. 
ray  high-blown,  341, 
of  place,  272. 
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Pride,    porap,    and    circum- 
stance, 315. 
Princes*    favors,    haugs    on, 

273. 
Printing  to  be  used,  caused, 

310. 
Prisoner's  life,  jury  passing 

on,  293. 
Prison-house,  forbid   to  tell 

secrets  of  my,  324. 
Prize  not  to  the  worth,  that 

what  we  have  we,  316. 
Prodigal  portion  have  I  spent, 

^316. 
Profanely,  not  to  speak  it, 

329. 
Profit,  no,  grows  where  no 

pleasure  ta'en,  316. 
Prologue,     played    on    his, 

329. 
Prologues  to  the  swelling  act, 

316. 
Promotion,  none  will  sweat 

but  for,  316. 
Proof,  give  me  the   ocular, 

316. 
Proofs  of  holy  writ,  256. 
Prophetic  soul,  O  my,  316. 
Proportion,  curtailed  of  this 

fair,  316. 
Properity,    frights    the    isle 

from,  238. 
Prop  that  sustain  my  house, 

290. 
Prosperity  lies  in  the  ear,  a 

jest's,  317. 
Protest  too  much,  lady  doth, 

295. 
Proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
.  269. 

man's  contumely,  241. 
setter-up  of  kings,  317. 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  un- 

paid-for  silk,  317. 
Prove  it  legitimate,  I  will, 

317. 
Pure  as  snow,  248. 
Purge,  and  leave  sack,  317. 


Puritan,    but    one,   amongst 

them,  317. 
Purpose,  infirm  of,  317. 
Purse,   put    money    in    thy, 

317. 
your  slow,  344. 
Purses,  lies  in  their,  317. 


Q 

Quality,  fruit  of  baser,  333. 
give   us  a    taste  of  your, 
317. 
Quarrel,  entrance  to  a,  240. 
in  a  straw,  to  find,  318. 
just,  hath  his,  245. 
to  the  will  of  Heaven,  put 
we  our,  317. 
Quarrels,  men  that  put,  pur- 
posely, 335. 
thy   head    is   as   full    of, 
318. 
Quarry   of  these   murdered 

deer,  318. 
Question'd  me  the  story  of 

my  life,  318. 
Quickly,  well  done,  233. 
Quips,  and  sentences,  244. 


R 

Rack  of  this  rough  world, 
282. 

Raggedness,  looped  and  win- 
dowed, 312. 

Rain  from  heaven,  gentle. 
318. 

Rainbow,  add  another  hue 
to,  270. 

Rankest  compound  of  vil- 
lanous  smell,  327. 

Rascals  naked  through  the 
world,  lash  the,  319. 

Ravelled  sleave  of  care,  235. 

Ravens  feed,  doth  the,  225. 

Razure  of  oblivion,  319. 
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Ileason,  how  noble  in,  300. 
neither  rhyme  nor,  319. 
noble  and  most  sovereign, 

239. 
no  other  but  a  >vomau's, 

319. 
prisoner,  takes  the,  319. 
U)>on  compulsion,  240. 
Reasons,  two  grains  of  wheat 
in  two  bushels  of  chaff, 
319. 
Reckoned,  love  that  can  be, 

238. 
Reckoning,  I  am  ill  at,  319. 
made,  no,  291. 
to  set  down  her,  319. 
truth  to  the  end  of,  340. 
Recks  not  his  own  rede,  260. 
Recorded  for  a  precedent,  262. 
Records,    wipe    away    fond, 

302. 
Reform  it  altogether,  319. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow, 

345. 
Relief,  for  this,  much  thanks, 

319. 
Remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do 

lie,  319. 
Remedy,  things  without  all, 

319. 
Remuneration,    what    is    a, 

320. 
Repeating,  ancient  tale,  335. 
Report   me   and    my    cause 

aright,  320. 
Reports,  stuffing   ears   with 

false,  333. 
Reproof,  cannot   brook    the 

accent  of,  320. 
Reputation  sick,  thou  liest  in, 

320. 
Reserve  thy  judgment,  240. 
Respect  upon  the  world,  320. 
Rest   her   soul,  she's   dead, 
320. 
so  may  he,  320. 
so  sweet  to,  320. 
thy  unrest,  320. 


Retort  courteous,  the,  320. 
Revels  now  are  ended,  227. 
Revenge,  mav  sweep  to  my, 

3-JO. 
Rhyme  and  Reason,  320. 

nor  reason,  neither,  319. 
Rialto,  in  the.  301. 
Riband  in  the  cap,  250. 
Ribs,  dainty  bits  make  rich 

the,  311. 
Richard,  terror  to  the  soul  of, 

325. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor^  320. 
jewel  in  an  Ethiop*s  ear, 

252. 
not  gaudy,  230. 
Riches  point  to  misery  and 

contempt,  343. 
Richmond,  led  by  shallow, 

325. 
Right,  it  may  be,  347. 
Ripe  and  ripe,  from  hour  to 

hour,  321. 
Ripest  fruit  first  falls,  281. 
Rod  me  the  Exchequer,  321. 
Robs  the  vast  sea,  255. 
Robbed,  he  that  is,  not  want- 
ing what  is  stolen,  321. 
the,  that  smiles  steals  from 

the  thief,  321. 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide 

all.  321. 
Rod,    humbled,    kiss     the, 

298. 
kiss  the,  321. 
Rogue,  busy  and  insinuating, 

326. 
Roll  of  common  men,  not  in 

the,  321. 
Roman,  noblest  of  them  all, 

321. 
Romans,  countrj'men,  251. 

the  last  of  all  the,  321. 
Rome     indeed,    and     room 

enough, 321. 
more,  I  loved,  248. 
Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou, 

321. 
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Roof  fettered    with    golden 

fire,  277. 
Rose     by    any    other    name 

would    smell    as    sweet, 

321. 
he    wears   the,  of  youth, 

347. 
Rosemary,  for  remembrance, 

310. 
Roses  have  thorns,  321. 
Rot  and  rot,  321. 

in  cold  obstruction,  254. 
Round,     unvarnished     tale, 

322. 
Rude  am   I  in  my  speech, 

322. 
Rumination,  wraps  me  in  a 

most  humorous  sadness, 

322. 
Run    before    my    horse    to 

market,  322. 
our  sands  are  almost,  323. 
Russet  mantle  clad,  morn  in, 

305. 
Russia,  last  out  a  night  in, 

322. 


S 

Sack,  this  intolerable   deal 

of,  322. 
Sad  stories  of  the  death  of 

kings,  322. 
Saddle  white  Surrey,  334. 
Sadness,  a  most  humorous, 

322. 
Saltness  of  Time,  226. 
Salvation  in  't,  has  no  relish 

of,  322. 
Samphire,    hangs    one    that 

gathers,  322. 
Sands  are  almost  run,  323. 
Saucy  doubts  and  fears,  247. 
Savageness   out   of  a   bear, 

sing  the,  326. 
Save  the  mark !  283. 
Saws,  full  of  wise,  226. 


Saw  the  air,  do  not,  227. 
Scandal     them,    hug    them 

hard,  and  after,  323. 
Scapes,  hair-breadth,  223. 
Scar,  nor,  that  whiter  skin  of 

hers,  323. 
Scars,  he  jests  at,  323. 
Scorn  looks  beautiful,  what 

a  deal  of,  230. 
Scotch  the  snake,  323. 
Scotland,     where     it     did, 

stands,  331. 
Scrip  and  scrippage,  234. 
Scripture,    devil    can    cite, 

263. 
Scutcheon,  honor  is  a  mere, 

289. 
Scylla,  when  I  shun,  252. 
Sea  of  troubles,  236. 
heard  the,  puflf'd  up  with 

wind,  338. 
the  rough  rude,  294. 
-cole  fire,  251. 
-maid's  music,  to  hear  the, 

323. 
Seals  of  love,  sealed  in  vain, 

323. 
Seas  incarnadine,  multitudi- 
nous, 323. 
Season    seasoned    are,    how 

many  things  by,  323. 
your  admiration,  323. 
Seat,  memory  holds  a,  301. 
Seated    heart  knock  at  my 

ribs,  323. 
Secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

324. 
Seeds  of  time,  if  you  can  look 

into  the,  324. 
Seem,  should  be  what  they, 

324. 
Seems,  madam!   nay,  it  is, 

324. 
Self-slaughter,  canon  'gainst, 

249. 
Sense,  agaii^st   the  stomach 

of  my,  324. 
oddest  frame  of,  299. 
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SeDt  to  my  account,  291. 
Sere,  the  yellow  leaf,  259. 
Sermons  in  stones,  224. 
Serpent  in  my  way,  324. 
sting*  thee  twice,   wouldst 

thou  have,  324. 
that  will  sting  thee  to  the 

heart,  324. 
Serpent's  tooth,  sharper  than, 

253. 
Service,  done  the  state  some, 

324. 
sweat  for  duty,  316. 
weary  and  old  with,  341. 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  in- 
fluences, 324. 
Set  the  table  on  a  roar,  277. 
Shadow  as  I  pass,  I  may  see 

my.  324. 
flies,  love  like  a,  324. 
Shadows,  come  like,  255. 
to-night  have  struck  more 

terror,  326. 
Shaft,  when  I  had  lost  one, 

325. 
Shall,  his  absolute,  325. 
Shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ? 

325. 
Shames,  a  thousand  innocent, 

231. 
Shank,    too    wide    for    his 

shrunk,  226. 
Shape,    assume   a   pleasing, 

263.   ' 
but  that,  take  any,  325. 
in    such    a    questionable, 

325. 
Sharps,  straining  unpleasing, 

332. 
Sheeted  dead,  284. 
Shepherd,  hast   any  philos- 
ophy? 313. 
star  calls  up  the.  331. 
Shins  against  it,  break  my, 

344. 
Show,   I   have    within    that 

passeth,  325. 
Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  325. 


Sighing  and  grief,  240. 
Sight,    lov'd     not    at    first, 

298. 
Signiors,  grave  and  reverend, 

314. 
Silence  is  the  herald  of  joy, 

325. 
that  dreadful  bell,  238. 
the  rest  is,  261. 
Silk,  rustling  in  unpaid  for, 

317. 
Silver  fountains  mud,  321. 
Sin,  by  that,  fell  the  angels, 

229. 
from  my  lips?  325. 
some  rise  by,  325. 
Sinews    of    new-born    babe, 

243. 
Single-blessedness,    dies    in, 

267. 
Sing  savageness  out  of  a  bear, 

326. 
Sings    psalms  to  hornpipes, 

317. 
Singularity,  into  the  trick  of, 

326. 
Sinned  against  than  sinning, 

326. 
Sir  Oracle,  I  am,  265. 
Sit  thee  down,  sorrow !  328. 
Sixpence  all  to  dear,  245. 
Skin,  whiter  than  snow,  228. 
Skirmish    of    wit    between 

them,  326. 
Skull  had  a  tongue    in    it, 

326. 
Slander,    hath    not    devised 

this,  326. 
lives  upon  succession,  326. 
whose  edge  is  sharper  than 

a  sword,  326. 
Slave,  cogging  cozening,. 326. 
that    pays,    base    is    the, 

311. 
Slaves  take  humor,  for  a  war- 
rant, 294. 
Sleep  dwell  upon  thy  eyes, 

320. 
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Sleep  iu  dull,  cold  marble, 

326. 
no  more,  236. 
shake  off  this  downy,  326. 
sometimes   shuts    up    sor- 
row's eye,  326. 
Sleeping  and  the  dead,  313. 
Sleeps  well,  Duncan,  225. 
Sleeve,  wear  my  heart  upon 

my,  261. 
Slings  and  arrows,  236. 
Slip  the  dogs  of  war,  286. 
Slipped  like  him,  you  would 

have,  326. 
Slippery  place,  he  that  stands 

upon  a,  326. 
Slow,  wisely  and,  327. 
Smallest    worm    will    turn, 

327. 
Smell  as  sweet,  by  any  other 

name,  321. 
rankest  compound  of  vil- 

lanous,  327. 
Smelt  so?  pah  I  327. 
Smile,  and  murther  while  I, 

327. 
and  smile,  and  be  a  villain, 

327. 
at  anything,  that  could  be 

moved  to,  327. 
Smiles,  seldom  he,  327. 
Smiling  cheek,  villain  with 

a,  327. 
Smith  stand  with  his  ham- 
mer, thus,  a,  327. 
Snake,  scotched  the,  323. 
Snapper-up  of  unconsidered 

trifles,  339. 
Snow    the    pasture     sheets, 

327. 
Sociable,  society  no  comfort 

to  one  not,  327. 
Soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar, 

327. 
Soldiers'  life  to  have  slum- 
bers waked  with  strife, 

327. 
Solemn  temples,  227. 


Solicitor,  as  our  best-moving, 

fair,  328. 
Something  too  much  of  this, 

328. 
Son,  he  talks  that  never  had 

a,  328. 
Sores  and  shames  on  my  bare 

head,  225. 
Sorrow  conceal'd  doth  burn 
the     heart    to    cinders, 
328. 
countenance  more  in,  229. 
down,  thou  climbing,  328. 
ends  not  when  it  seemeth 

done,  328. 
from  the  memory  a  rooted, 

303. 
some  unborn,  328. 
till    then    sit    thee  down, 

328. 
wring  under  load  of,  311. 
Sorrow's  eye,  shuts  up,  326. 
Sorrows    come,    not    single 
spies,  236. 
sit,  here  I  and,  328. 
Soul,    a,    counts    thee    her 
creditor,  328. 
a  wretched,  224. 
began  tempest  of  my,  336. 
harrow  up  thy,  324. 
is  his  own,  every  subject's, 

328. 
lay  perjury  upon  my,  312. 
that     unlettered,     small- 
knowing,  328. 
Souls  that  were,  were  forfeit 

once,  329. 
Sound  and  fury,  full  of,  281. 
as  a  bell,  287. 
he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise, 

329. 
to  hear  by  the  nose,  329. 
what  stop  she  please,  313. 
Sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 

260. 
Sparrow,  caters  for  the,  225. 
special  providence  in  the 
fall  of  a,  329. 
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Speak  but  as  I  find,  mistake 
me  not,  I,  329. 
I'll  go  no  further,  329. 
it  profanely,  not  to,  329. 
my     griefs     unspeakable, 

329. 
of  liim,  all  tongues,  330. 
of  me  as  I  am,  271. 
or  die,  240. 
riglit  on,  I  only,  329. 
then  to  me,  329. 
true,  but  to,  329. 
wrong  to,  before  your  time, 
347. 
Speaking  thick,  nature  made 

his  blemish,  330. 
Special  providence  in  fall  of 

sparrow,  329. 
Spectisicles  on  nose,  226. 
what  a  pair  of,  is  here! 
330. 
Speculation    in    those    eyes, 

272. 
Sphere,  two  stars  keep  not 
their     motion    in     one, 
330. 
Spirit,    ill,    have    so    fair  a 
house,  330. 
of  a  youth  that  means  to 

be  of  note,  330. 
quick,  that  is  in  Antony, 

330. 
scorned  his,  327. 
-stirring  drum,  256. 
Spirits,  choice   and   master, 
226. 
from  the  vasty  deep,  262. 
Splenetive  and  rash,  though 

I  am  not,  330. 
S|K)on,  a  long,  that  must  eat 
with  the  devil,  330. 
I  have  no  long,  330. 
Sport  for  ladies,  breaking  of 

ribs  was,  330. 
Spot!  out,  damned,  309. 
Spread  yourselves,    masters, 

330. 
Spring  of  love,  232. 


Spring,  the  summer,  the  child- 

ing  autumn,  331. 
Springes  to  catch  woodcocks, 

331. 
Spur  but  our  own  cause,  need 

we  any,  331. 
Spurns  that  patient  merit  of, 

the  unworthy  takes,  241. 
Squadron  in  the  field,  never 

set,  265. 
Squeak  and  gibber,  284. 
Stage,  actor  leaves  the,  224. 
all  the  world's  a,  331. 
where    every    man    must 

play  a  part,  331. 
Stairs,  he  treads,  kiss  his  feet, 

295. 
Stake,  when  honor's  at  the, 

,318. 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of 

your  going,  331. 
Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

331. 
Star,  unfolding,  calls  up  the 

shepherd,  331. 
Stars,    ever-burning     lights 

above,  332. 
give  light  to  thy  fair  wav, 

the,  331. 
shot    from    their   spheres, 

323. 
the    fault  is   not   in    our, 

331. 
those  gold  candles,  331. 
two,    keep     not     motion, 

330. 
Start  of  the  majestic  world, 

237. 
Started  like  a  guilty  thing, 

332. 
State,  have  done  the,  some 

service,  324. 
Stay'ditlong?  332. 
Steal  a  shive,  easy  it  is  to, 

297. 
the  single  ten,  294. 
Steals  my  purse,  steals  trash, 

284. 
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Steals  something    from    the 

thief,  321. 
Steed,  farewell  the  neighing, 

256. 
threatens  steed,  232. 
Steel,  as  true  as,  332. 
like  a  man  of,  332. 
to  the  very  back,  332. 
Stem,  moulded  on  one,  239. 
Stephen  Sly,  332. 
Sticking-plaee,    screw    your 

courage  to,  257. 
Stir      'em,      push      against 

Powles's  as,  332. 
Stirring  as  the  time,  337. 
Stomach,  man  of  an  unbound- 
ed, 332. 
of  my  sense,  324. 
Stone,  my  heart  is  turned  to, 

332. 
Stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and 

mutiny,  248. 
prate  of  my   whereabout, 

267. 
Stop  a  hole  to  keep    wind 

away,  247. 
knows  not  the,  329. 
Storm,  this  pitiless,  312. 
Storms  of  state,  broken  with, 

242. 
Story  of  m^  life,  318. 
Strain  again,  it  had  a  dying 

fall,  305. 
Straining     harsh     discords, 

332. 
Strange,  but  'tis,  332. 

than  true,  more,  339. 
Straw,  to  find  quarrel  in  a, 

318. 
Strawberry  grows  underneath 

the  nettle,  333. 
Strength,  the  king's  name  is 

a  tower  of,  333. 
Strife,  slumbers  waked  with, 

327. 
Strike  now,  or  else  the  iron 

cools,  333. 
Striving  to  better,  333. 

39 


Strong     upon     the    stronger 

side,  257. 
Struts    and  frets    his    hour, 

249. 
Strutted  and  bellowed,  play- 
ers have,  314. 
Study  what  you  most  afifect, 

316. 
Stuff,  cleanse  bosom  of  peril- 
ous, 303. 
made  of  penetrable,  312. 
I      made  of  sterner,  228. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men,  333. 
Stumble  that  run  fast,  they, 

327. 
Subject's  duty  is  the  king's, 

328. 
Success,  on  a  love-book  pray 

for  my,  333. 
things  ill  got  had  ever  bad, 

333. 
Succession,      slander      lives 

upon,  326. 
Such  a  questionable  shape, 

326. 
Suckle  fools,  238. 
Sufferance,  against  all  noble, 

292. 
is  the  badge,  234. 
Suggestion,  take  a,  as  a  cat 

laps  milk,  333. 
Suit,    humble,    attends    thy 

answer,  344. 
Sum    of  more,   giving    thy, 

to  that  which   had    too 

much,  333. 
Summer,     show     not     their 

mealy  wings  but  to  the, 

333. 
Summons  thee  to  heaven  or 

to  hell,  295. 
upon  a  fearful,  332. 
Sun,  a-weary  of  the,  334. 
goes  to  bed  with  the,  301. 
men      shut     their     doors 

against  the,  334. 
no  worship  to  the  garish, 

281. 
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Sun  of  heaven,  blessed,  303. 
of  York,  254. 
shine  out,  fair,  324. 
the  bigger  light,  334. 
the  self-same,  that  shines 

upon  his  court,  333. 
Sunday  from  the  week,  does 

not  divide  the,  334. 
Sun's  a  thief,  256. 
Suns,  do  I  see  three,  334. 
Suj)erfluous  to  demand  time 

of  day,  338. 
to  say  you    are    welcome 

would  be,  343. 
SuppM  full  with  horrors,  290. 
Supposed  a  bear,  easy  is  a 

bush,  334. 
Surgery,   honor  no  skill  in, 

289. 
hurt  past  all,  311. 
Surrey,  saddle  white,  334. 
Suspects,  yet  strongly  loves, 

265. 
Suspicion  haunts  the  guilty 

mind,  247. 
Swallow's  wings,  hope  flies 

with,  289. 
Swashing  and  a  martial  out- 
side, 334. 
Sway,  mercy  is  above   this 

sceptred,  318. 
Sways  she  level,  268. 
Swear  not  by  the  moon,  3.34. 
Swearing,  let  me  alone  for, 

334. 
Sweet  as  summer,  272. 
Sweetest  bud  eating  canker 

dwells,  249. 
Sweets  to  the  sweet,  334. 
Sweetly  werie  forsworn,  lips 

so,  323. 
Swim  to  yonder  point,  223. 
Swoop,  at  one  fell,  252. 
Sword,  edge  sharper  than  a, 

326. 
Sylvia,  except  I  be  by,  335. 
Syrups  of  the  world,  drowsv, 

314. 


Take  thy  auld  cloak  about 

thee,  335. 
Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 

335. 
Tale,  a  round,  unvarnished, 
322. 
a  twice-told,  300. 
being  plainly  told,  289. 
how  a  plain,  313. 
new  told,  an  ancient,  335. 
thereby  hangs  a,  321. 
told  bv  an  idiot,  249. 
unfold  whose  lightest  word, 
324. 
Tailor's  news,  swallowing  a, 

327. 
Talk  a  little  wild,  chance  to, 

335. 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers, 

335. 
Taper-light  to  seek  the  eve 

of  heaven,  270. 
Tapster,  it  fits  the  sf)irit  of  a, 

319. 
Task,  a  heavier,    not   have 

been  imposed,  329. 
Tassel-gentle  back  again,  298. 
Taste  of  your  quality,  317. 
their  valor,  to,  335. 
your  legs,  sir,  335. 
Team,  the  heavenly-harness- 
ed, 335. 
Tear  for  pity,  hath  a,  251. 
Tears,  a  house  of,  336. 
big  round,  336. 
did  beguile  her  of  her,  336. 
gave  me  up  to,  336. 
not  thy  tide  of,  336. 
prepare  to  shed  them  now, 

336. 
strangled  his  language  in 
his,  336. 
Tedious  as  is  a  tired  horse, 
336. 
neighbors  you  are,  336. 
Tempest  of  my  soul,  336. 
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Temple,  nothing  ill  can  dwell 

in,  330. 
Tempted  Eve,  had  he  been 

Adam.  343. 
Tented  field,  in  the,  336. 
Terror  to  the  soul  of  Kichard, 

325. 
Thankless  child,  to  have,  253. 
Thanks,  I  can  no  other  an- 
swer make  but,  336. 
your  love  deserves  my,  336. 
That  it  should  come  to  this, 

337. 
Theatre,  as  in  a,  224. 
Theban,  this  same  learned, 

337. 
Theme,  swelling  act  of  the 

imperial',  316. 
There's  the  rub,  236. 
Thief  or  two,  sworn  twelve 

may  have  a,  293. 
Thieves   for    their    robbery 

have  authority,  293. 
Thievery,  it  is  an  honorable 

kind  of,  337. 
Thing  devised  by  the  enemy, 
a,  337. 
of  no  bowels,  thou,  337. 
on  thing,  dependency  of, 

299. 
started  like  a  guilty,  332. 
that  none  but  fools  would 

keep,  296. 
to  say,  I  had  a,  337. 
Things,  a  time  for  all,  338. 
at  the   worst    will    cease, 

347. 
bad  begun,  337. 
ill  got  had  ever  bad  suc- 
cess, 333. 
the  main  chance  of,  288. 
Thought,  wish  was  father  to 

that,  337. 
Thoughts  be  bloody,  my,  337. 
Threaten  the  threat' ner,  337. 
Thrice  is  he  armed,  245. 
the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd, 
337 


Thrift  may  follow  fawning, 

248. 
Thorns,  roses  have,  321. 
that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
296. 
Thoughts      remain      below, 

words  fly  up,  346. 
Thread  of  his  verbosity,  232. 
Threaten  and  command,  an 

eye  to,  257. 
Threats,  no  terror,  Cassius, 

in  your,  289. 
Throne,  here  is  my,  328. 
Thumbs,    pricking    of    my, 

315. 
Thunder,    lightning,    or    in 

rain?  337. 
Tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

280. 
Tidings,  that  I   may  drink 

thy,  337. 
Tiger,  milk  in  a  male,  302. 
Tiger's    heart,    in    woman's 

hide,  287. 
Time,  clock  upbraids  me  with 
the  waste  of,  338. 
comes  stealing  on,  338. 
doth  transfix  the  flourish 

set  on  youth,  338. 
for  all  things,  there's    a, 

338. 
'gainst  the  tooth  of,  319. 
hath  set  a  blot  upon  my 

pride,  338. 
into  the  seeds  of,  324. 
is  out  of  joint,  293. 
is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of 

all  good,  338. 
I  wasted,  338. 
must  friend  or  end,  338. 
nor  place,  did  then  adhere, 

3o8. 
of  day  is  it,  lad  ?  338. 
old  common  arbitrator,  268. 
sent  before  my,  316. 
shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
304. 
Times,  fashion  of  these,  316. 
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Toad,  ugly  and    venomous, 

224. 
Toe  of  the  peasant,  226. 
Tolling  a  departing  friend, 

239. 
To-morrow,  and   to-morrow, 

249. 
Tongue  but  thought,  a  maid- 
en hath  no,  339. 
do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman% 

338. 
in  every  wound,  248. 
in  it,  skull  had  a,  326. 
is  the  clapper,  his,  287. 
of  war,  harsn  and  boist'- 

rous,  342. 
Tongues,  all,  speak  of  him, 

330. 
I'll   hang  on  every  tree, 

339. 
in  trees,  224. 

of  dying  men  enforce  at- 
tention, 339. 
Toothache  patiently,  endure 

the,  312. 
Tower  of  strength,  294. 
Towering    passion,    into    a, 

339. 
Towers,  cloud-capp'd,  227. 
whose  wanton  tops,  339. 
Traitors,  our  doubts  are,  265. 
Translated,  Bottom,  thou  art, 

243. 
Travail,  my  labor  for   my, 

295. 
Travellers  must  be  content, 

339. 
Tread  a  measure  on  this  grass, 

303. 
Treble,  toward  childish,  226. 
Tremble,  thou  wretch,  258. 
Trencherman,  a  very  valiant, 

339. 
Trespass  sweetly  urged,  325. 
Tribe,  richer   than    all  his, 

312. 
Tributaries    follow    him    to 

Rome,  248. 


Trick  of  singularity,  326. 
worth  two  of  that,  339. 
Trifles,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too 
long  on,  339. 
light  as  air,  256. 
snapper-up    of    unconsid- 
ered, 339. 
win  us  with  honest,  333. 
Triton  of  the  minnows,  303. 
Troop,  farewell  the  plumed, 

256. 
Troops  of  friends,  not  look 

to  have,  259. 
Trowel,  laid  on  with  a,  295. 
Troy  was  burned,  half  his, 

315. 
True    love    never   did    run 
smooth,  257- 
man  kilPd,  and  saves  the 

tliief,  283. 
more  strange  than,  339. 
my  false  o'er  weighs  your, 

273. 
His  true.  His  pity,  299. 
Trump,  the  shrill,  256. 
Trumpet  of  our    wrath,  be 

thou  the,  339. 
Trumpets  clang,  heard,  338. 
Trust,  wonder  men  dare,  with 

men,  345. 
Truth  is  truth  to  the  end  of 
reckoning,  340. 
lies  like,  296. 

tell,  and  shame  the  devil, 
263. 
Truths,  I  hope  there  be,  340. 
Tune,  fit  it  with  some  better, 

337. 
Turn    and    turn    again,  she 
can,  340. 

U 

IJjcle  me  no  uncle,  340. 
Unction  to  your  soul,  277. 
Undiscovered  country,  242. 
Undone,  what's  done  cannot 
be,  343. 
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Uneasy  lies  the  head,  258. 
Unexpressive  she,  the  chaste 

and,  340. 
Unkennel  the  fox,  340. 
Unkindness,  drink  down  all, 
340. 
in  this  I  bury  all,  340. 
may  defeat    my   life,  his, 

340. 
sharp-tooth'd,  340. 
Unknown,    too    early    seen, 

295. 
Unlettered,      small-knowing 

soul,  328. 
Unreasonable,    urged    at    a 

time,  335. 
Unwhipped  of  justice,  258. 
Use  can  almost  change  the 
stamp  of  nature,  340. 
doth  breed  a  habit,  286. 
Uses  of  adversity,  224. 
stale,  flat,  unprofitable,  249. 


Vale  of  years,  declined  into 

the,  341. 
Valiant  never  taste  of  death, 

258. 
Valor,  better  part  of,  264. 
Vanish  into  air :  away!  341. 

like  hailstones,  341. 
Vanity,  trouble  me  no  more 

with,  341. 
Vein,  not  in  the,  307. 
Ventured  like  little  wanton 

boys,  341. 
Venus  smiles  not  in  house  of 

tears,  336. 
Vex'd  sea,  mad  as  the,  341. 
Vice,  by  action  dignified,  341. 
virtue  itself  turns  into,  341. 
Vices  do  appear,  small,  321. 

our  pleasant,  292. 
Victory,  graced  with  wreaths 

of,  341. 
or  else  a  grave,  341. 


Vienna,  a  looker-on  in,  297. 
Villain  and  he  be  many  miles 
asunder,  341. 
hungry,  lean-faced,  313. 
smile,  and  be  a,  327. 
with  a  smiling  cheek,  327. 
Villanous  saltpetre,  243. 
Villany,    a    very    excellent 
piece  of,  341. 
great  in,  257. 
Violets,     breathes    upon     a 
bank  of,  305. 
dim,  260. 

from  her  fair  flesh,  267. 
Virgin   thorn,  withering   on 

the,  267. 
Virtue,  a,  that  was  never  seen 
in  you,  342. 
fall,  some  by,  325. 
if  you  have  it  not,  233. 
itself,  calumny  will  sear, 

342. 
of  necessity,  306. 
possession  would  not  show 
us,  316. 
Virtues  we  write  in   water, 

245. 
Virtuous,  because  thou  art, 

248. 
Visage  in  his  mind,   I  saw 

Othello's,  342. 
Vocation,  'tis  my,  342. 

'tis   no  sin   for  a   man    to 
labor  in  his,  342. 
Voice    was    ever   soft,     her, 

270. 
Volscian's  ears,  unmusical  to, 

306. 
Volume  of  my  boain,  244. 
Vulgar,  by  no  means,  236. 


W 

Wall  of   flesh,   w'thin   this, 
328. 
the  weakest  goes   to  the, 
342. 
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War,    boist^wu!>    iongue    of, 
342. 
list  his  discouFbC  of,  342. 
stuffed    with    epuhets    of, 

342. 
*tis  hut  the  chance  of,  342. 
Ward,  k  no  west  my  old,  247. 
Warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 

243. 
Wars,  farewell  the  big,  266. 
Wash  the  balm  off  anointed 

king,  294. 
Watch,  some  must,  263. 
watch 'd    that   it   may   go 
right,  346. 
Water  clears  us  a  little,  262. 
where      brook      is     deep, 
smooth  runs  the,  342. 
Water-droj)s,  women's  weap- 
ons, 345. 
Wave  o'  the  sea,  I  wish  you 

a,  342. 
Wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 

298.      . 
Weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

312. 
Weakest  goes  to    the   wall, 
342. 
minister,  oft  does  them  by 
the,  343. 
AVealth  exempt,  who  would 
not  wish  to  be  from,  343. 
Wear,  motley's  the  only,  306. 

tliis  for  me,  343. 
Wedding  day,  man  may  weep 

upon  his,  302. 
Weeds  do  grow  apace,  343. 

make  hast«,  343. 
Welcome,  a  tableful  of,  343. 

to  say  you  are,  343. 
Welcomest   when    they    are 

gone,  286. 
Well,  not  so  deep  as  a,  263. 
Wenches  on  his  sleeve,  gal- 
lant pins  the,  343. 
What  we  are,  we  know,  343. 
What's  done  cannot  be   un- 
done, 34o. 


What's  done  cannot  be  now 

amended,  343. 
Whip,  in  every  honest  hand 

a,  319. 
.    me    such    honest   knaves, 

343. 
Whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

241. 
Whistle,  hear  the  shrill,  343. 
Wild,  chance  to  talk  a  little, 
336. 
thyme  blows,  235. 
Will,  poverty  but  not  my, 

314. 
Win,  they  laugh  that,  296. 

wouldst  wrongly,  288. 
Wind,  as  large  a  charter  as 
the,  296. 
blew     you    hither,  what, 

344. 
fair,  now  sits  the,  344. 
ill  blows  the,  291. 
pass    by   me  as  the  idle, 

289. 
which  blows  none  to  good, 
ill,  344. 
Window  breaks,  what  light 
through  yonder,  297. 
of  mine  heart.  344. 
Windows  fall,  tny  eyes',  344. 
her  two  blue,  344. 
of  mine  eyes,  344. 
Winds  of  heaven  visit  her 

face  too  roughly,  287. 
Windy  side  of  the  Jaw,  296. 
Wine,   give   me  a  bowl  of, 
340. 
invisible  spirit  of,  292. 
of  life  is  drawn,  297. 
Wings,  show  not  their  mealy, 
333. 
swift  as  meditation,  320. 
Winter,  as  a  lusty,  226. 
as  poor  as,  314. 
is  at  hand,  344. 
of  our  discontent,  264. 
Wisdom,    cold,    waiting   on 
superfluous  folly,  344. 
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Wise  mau  knows  himself  to 
be  a  fool,  278. 
men,  when  clouds  are  seen, 

254. 
saws  and  modern  instances, 

294. 
80  young,  ne'er  live  long, 
344. 
Wish    was    father    to   that 

thought,  337. 
Wit,  be  'ware  of  mine  own, 
344. 
plentiful  lack  of,  314. 
skirmish  of,  326. 
you  have  a  quick,  344. 
Witch,  out  of  my  door,  you, 

309. 
Wither  as  they  grow,  short- 
lived wits  do,  344. 
Withers  are  unWrung,  281. 
Witness,  lights  above,  332. 
Wita,  bankerout  the,  311. 
good,  have  much  to  answer 

for,  344.  ^ 
home-keeping  youth  have 

homely,  289. 
short-lived,  344. 
Wiving  goes  by  destiny,  263. 
Woe-begone,  so,  315. 
Woe,  one,  doth   tread  upon 
another's  heel,  345. 
trappings    and     suits    of, 
310. 
Wolf  and  owl,  comrade  with, 

306. 
Woman,    be    that   you   are, 
that  is,  a,  345. 
moved  is  like  a  fountain 

troubled,  280. 
shallow,  changing,  345. 
that  is  like  a  German  clock, 

345. 
to  be  won,  237. 
was  ever,  in  this   humor 

wooed,  345. 
with  his  tongue  he  cannot 
win.  300. 
Woman's  hide,  wrapp'd  in  a, 
287, 


Woman's  love,  brief  as,  246. 
only  virtue,  to  be  slow  in 

words,  345. 
reason,  no  other  but  a,  319. 
Womb  of  pia-mater,  313. 
Women,  tell-tale,  230. 

two,  placed  together,  345. 
Women's    weapons,     water- 
drops,  345. 
Wonderful  wonderful,  345. 
Wonder  men  dare  trust  them- 

selves  with  men,  345. 
Woodcocks,  springes  to  catch, 

331. 
Wooed,      woman      in      this 

humor,  345. 
Wooing  thee,  a  heaven  have 

won,  287. 
Word  and  a  blow,  make  it  a, 
345. 
for   faith,    I'll    take    thy, 

346. 
I'll  take  the  ghost's,  345. 
teaching  me  that,  293. 
to  the  action,  suit  the,  224. 
Words,  an  exchequer  of,  346. 
are  grown  so  false,  346. 
fly  up,  my,  346. 
heaven    hath   my   empty, 

346. 
of  mercy,  346. 
to  be  slow  in,  345. 
words,  words,  346. 
Works,  He  that  of  greatest, 

is  finisher,  343. 
World,  foutra  for  the,  225. 
hold  the  world  but  as  the, 

331. 
in  arms,  three  corners  of 

the,  269. 
is  given  to  lying,  298. 
is  this,  O,  what  a,  346. 
must  be  peopled,  040. 
of  sighs,  310. 
paragon'd  o'  the,  310. 
service    of    the     antique, 

316. 
vile  blows  and  buffets  of 
this,  346. 
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World's  Qune  oyster,  309. 
Worldling's  base,  225. 
Worm    that    hath    eat  of  a 

kiug,  347. 
will  turn,  smallest,  327. 
your,  is  your  only  emperor 

for  diet,  346. 
Worms  have  eaten  them,  302. 
Worst  will  cease,   things  at 

the,  347. 
Worth  no  worse  a  place,  I 

am,  347. 
Wound  is  deepest,  the  private, 

347. 
never  felt  a,  323. 
take  away  grief  of,  289. 
Wrath,  the  trumpet  of  our, 

339. 
Wreaths  of  victory,  graced 

with,  341. 
Wretch,  snarp-looking,  300. 
Wretches    feel,  thyself  feel 

what,  313. 
Writ,  stol'n  out  of  holy,  306. 


Wrong  to  speak  before  your 

time,  347. 
Wrong'd  me,  he  hath,  347. 
Wry-necked  fife,  277. 


Yam,  web  of  life  a  mingled, 

297. 
Year  to  year,  story  of  my 

life  from,  318.  i 

Years,   accomplishment    of 

many,  347. 
Youth,  crabbed  age  and,  347. 
I  never  did  apply,  241. 
meat  in  his,  231. 
of  the  realm,  corrupted  the, 

310. 
transfix  the  flourish  set  on, 

338. 
upon    him,  he  wears  the 

rose  of,  347. 
very  May-morn  of  his,  347. 
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